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THE FAREWELL HYMN. 


Farewell, my friends below d, 
Time passes fleetly ; 

When moments are improv d 
Time passes sweetly ; 

In Jesus we are one; 

When our few years are gone, 

Before the shining throne 
We'll meet in glory. 


The woes of life we feel, 
And its temptations ; 
But let us nobly fill 
Our proper stations ; 
Soldiers of Christ, hold fast, 
The war will soon be past; 
When victory comes at last, 
We'll meet in glory. 


And O, what joys shall crown 
That happy meeting ; 

We'll bow before the throne, 
Each other greeting ; 

Refreshed again we start, 

Though for awhile we part, 

Yet, always joined in heart, 
We'll meet in glory. 


Joseph Harbottle. 
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Wide was his parish, and houses fer asonder, 

But he ne left nought for no rain ne thonder, 
In sikeness and in mischief fo visite 

The ferrest in his parish, moche and lite, 
Upon his fete, and in his hand a staf. 

This noble ensample to his shepe he gaf, 
That first he wrought, and afferward he taught. 


He setté not his benefice to hire, 
And lette his shepe accombred in the mire, 
And ran unto London, unto Seint Poules, 
To seken him a chanterie tor soules, 
Or with a brotherhood to be withold ; 
But dwelt at home, and kepté wel his fold, 
So that the wolf ne made it not miscarie, 
He was a Shepherd, and no mercenarie. 
Chaucer. 


CHAPTER? 1: 
RELIGION IN THE NORTH-WEST TILL 1650. 


Baptist History for the north-west begins about 1650. 
For its understanding we must glance at the land itself, the 
Christianising of its population, its ecclesiastical relations, 
and its political peculiarities. 


The Three Counties. 


From the Isle of Man, if the gaze be directed to Southport 
and Manchester, the observer has a sweep of coast from 
Carlisle and Maryport on the north to Llandudno and 
Holyhead on the south. Along that shore are a score of 
Baptist churches, and full in the centre of the field of view, 
from Pendle Hill eastward to the vale of the Weaver on the 
west, the two counties palatine are studded over with many 
more. To trace the origin and progress of Baptists in this 
area is the aim of this volume. The story of the individual 
churches has been told in many books with abundant detail 
and loving portraiture ; on the solid foundations thus laid 
the endeavour is here made to set forth the origin and 
progress of Baptist life as a whole, over the North-West. 
Especially has the Association life from 1695 downwards 
been studied, with brief summaries of the internal life of 
each church as it entered fellowship. 

The Irish Sea and the Pennine Hills define he district 
clearly, to west, north and east, leaving only four exits by 
land. From Carlisle there is an easy road up the Nith valley 
to Glasgow, and another indicated by the Roman Wall 
across to the Tyne; another historic route is up the Ribble 
and down the Aire, to Ripon and York; in modern days 
the railway has popularised a way past Rossendale down 
the Eastern Calder to Leeds and the Humber. But on the 
south the level lands broaden into the Cheshire plain and 
blend insensibly with the great flat midlands. And on the 
west, many good harbours have always made communication 
easy with all the shores of the land-locked sea. 
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The churches of this large area are in four groups, of 
distinct origin and situation. Two arose at the same time, 
from officers of the Commonwealth army. The vale of the 
Mersey and lower Irwell saw two or three churches about 
1650, which multiplied over the fertile Cheshire plain; but 
next century many died, and the vigour of this group con- 
centrated in the great centres of Manchester and Liverpool. 
Amid the fells and the lakes of Cumberland and Furness there 
arose two or three rural churches fostered by old soldiers, 
whose story was long entwined with other military churches 
at Hamsterley and Newcastle; this little handful is more 
isolated than any other in the realm. The third group, in 
the hills of East Lancashire, was closely linked with a larger 
group in West Yorkshire, all alike deciding to be Baptist as 
the seventeenth century closed: the industrial revolution 
made these multiply in numbers and weight, dominating the 
whole till the very success compelled a division in 1837. 
The fourth group is of the pleasure towns on the coast, all 
nineteenth century creations; with these are naturally 
reckoned even those which happen to lie in Wales, but exist 
for English visitors. 


The Mission Period. 


The earliest people to be noted are the British or Welsh, 
Christianity was brought to them, not by the Roman garrisons. 
which chiefly worshipped Mithra, but by a missionary named 
Ninian, a native of the Solway district, who after studying 
at Rome, built a stone church at Whithern and dedicated it 
to his friend Martin of Tours. He evangelised the lowlands 
round the Solway and up the Eden valley : churches dedicated 
to him are dotted about the district. His work was followed 
up by Scottish missionaries from Ireland, whose respect for 
Patrick is shown by the dedication of the church at Patterdale, 
and of an ancient little chapel at Heysham, with perhaps 
another near Lytham, while their great Brigit is com- 
memorated at Bridekirk, Chester and West Kirby. The 
missioning was greatly extended by Kentigern, another 
Cumbrian, who laboured from Glasgow to Chester, where 
arose another church in memory of Martin; his convert 
Asaph carried the work into the mountains of North Wales. 
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Seven churches in the Lake District bear his name, and 
Crossfield or Crosthwaite commemorates one of his preaching 
stations. 

In his day, however, the heathen English broke across the 
Pennines, and also captured Chester, cutting the last great 
British kingdom into isolated pieces, and throwing back 
Christianity for a generation or two. A new set of missionaries 
was needed to win them, and the impulse came from the 
settlement at Iona, by way of Northumbria. It must suffice 
to note the mission settlement at Dacre near Penrith, and 
the Cartmel district given by King Ecgfrith, with the Britons 
in it, to Cuthbert of Lindisfarne, whose centre in these parts 
was Carlisle. Bishop Tuda of Lindisfarne was buried at a 
monastery supposed to be Whalley, where still remain two 
very ancient crosses. Wilfrid of Ripon and York acquired 
the lands by the Ribble, and around the priest he settled 
below Ribchester, grew up Preston, while another missionary, 
Biscop, was commemorated at Bispham in the Fylde. 
Oswald’s influence can be traced in many parts of Cheshire, 
to which district also came workers from Mercia, dedicating 
churches to Werburge and Chad. 

Before the invading English were well Christianised, 
heathen Scandinavians appeared, not only forcing their way 
in by the two mountain passes, but from their stronghold 
in the Isle of Man settling along all the coast. From their 
inroads the body of Cuthbert was borne about for years, and 
the four Gospels copied in his honour still show the stains 
where they were dropped into the Solway in flight. For a 
time Christianity was thrown back, but again the invaders 
were won in a century or two. Kuirkbys show where churches 
arose for them, and carven crosses at Halton and Winwick 
show how their old faith received grafts of the new. By the 
year 1000 it is probable that there were about a score of 
Christian centres in the north-west, in a scanty population 
wherein the Welsh and Norse strain was far stronger than 
elsewhere. 


The Monasteries and Disendowment. 


The last wave of invasion was of the Normans, not only 
Christian, but coming with the benison of Rome. When 
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Rufus in 1092 conquered up to the Solway, and added 
Cumbria to the English kingdom, the time was ripe for 
re-organization. While Norman barons raised their castles 
to hold down the people, monks for the first time in these 
parts raised stone convents to civilize and Christianize them. 
Benedictines settled at Chester, Penwortham, Lytham, and 
St. Bees; ordinary priests gathered under the canons 
attributed to Augustine at Mobberley; Conishead, Cartmel, 
Burscough and Cockerham; Cistercians arose with stricter 
ideals at Vale Royal, Whalley, St. Michaels in the Fylde and 
Furness. 

This incoming of monks under the Normans was, however, 
accompanied with a grave diversion of tithe. Hitherto every 
priest was supported out of the tenths paid by the farmers, 
other charges being the poor, the bishop, and the incidental 
expenses of the church fabric. But a great measure of local 
disendowment was begun soon after the Conquest. Thus 
Count Roger of Poitou, who became lord of the honour of 
Lancaster, was deeply attached to the abbey of St. Martin 
at Sées in Normandy, and before 1100 he gave to the foreign 
abbot the right to appoint nine Lancashire rectors, and to 
draw part of the tithes over nearly all his enormous territory, 
planting a Norman colony at Lancaster to gather these 
revenues. The example was followed on all hands, and 
within a century half the churches were in the hands.of the 
monks. At first this meant that the abbot really appointed 
an English rector who lived in the district, but paid over 
some share of his income to the monastery. But gradually 
the system arose of the monastery becoming the nominal 
rector and receiving all the tithe ; the actual work was done 
by paying a small sum to a vicar or curate or chaplain on 
the spot, or even by sending a monk on a week-end visit to the 
parish. 


Married Rectors. 


About half the parishes still had real rectors, who were 
appointed by the rich lords. The fact deserves emphasis that 
despite paper rules of clerical celibacy, it was quite usual for 
these rich Lancashire rectors to marry, and for their sons to 
succeed them, just as with ordinary property. This was the 
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custom at Walton-on-the-hill, the mother church of Liverpool, 
at Kirkham, Blackburn and Whalley. Whether they actually 
lived there and worked is very doubtful; these wealthy 
hereditary dignitaries seem often not to have been ordained 
priests, but they paid priests to serve the parishes. 

About 1200 this state of things was too bad to be tolerated 
with the new spirit arising, and from two quarters there were 
reforms. The bishops steadily insisted that when rectors 
were absentee while drawing the tithes, they must station a 
man on the spot, with house and farm anda permanent tenure, 
besides a salary of not less than five marks, as at Rochdale. 
Thus the parishioners of Kirkham paid the vicar who did the 
work 354 marks, while they also paid 240 marks to the 
monastery at Vale Royal, getting nothing in return. But 
there came also a completely new factor, a movement of the 
people, to grapple with the problem of the towns which were 
not adequately dealt with by these half-starved vicars. It 
was in Italy that Francis of Assisi felt the claims of brother- 
hood, and soon the Friars he inspired were coming to town 
after town, labouring among the poor and the sick. They 
settled in the slums, like the Salvation Army to-day, and soon 
Chester, Preston and Carlisle profited by their presence. 
Their brethren the preaching friars settled at Chester, Lan- 
caster, and Carlisle; Carmelites appeared at Chester and 
Appleby, Austin friars at Warrington and Penrith. At 
Preston the ancient leper hospital had a little chapel, which 
attained entire independence of vicar, rector, and bishop, 
and though it depended on its founder, the services were 
open to all comers. Several chapels arose, served by the 
vicars, where ordinary services were held, though not 
christenings, weddings and funerals ; Broughton in Furness 
and Hawkshead were such, as also Burnley, Clitheroe, Colne, 
Haslingden, Garston, and Liverpool. But as against the 
care of the bishops and the popular movement, the kings 
often exploited the rectories to pay their ministers and 
even their favourites ; specially was this the case with Preston 
and Manchester. 

Religious life had spent itself in these directions within 
a century, and the Statute of Mortmain in 1279 checked all 
further foundations. It has been said that the monks and 
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the friars together represented a sort of dissent from the 
parish system. The north-west was governed ecclesiastically 
by the bishop of Carlisle, the archbishop of York, and the 
bishop of Lichfield; but there were forty or fifty of these 
Religious Houses exempt from their authority, living by 
different rules and following other aims. The friars at least 
were most earnest in their ministrations ; not only did they 
preach and nurse, but the famous Chester Miracle Plays were 
written about 1270 by a friar, to depict the Bible story of 
redemption to those who could appreciate best a sermon in 
drama. When John Shaw was posted ‘at Cartmell, even in 
the 17th century, he found a man who had never heard a 
sermon, and whose only knowledge of the way of salvation 
was from a mystery play at Kendal. 

A new form of piety made its appearance as soon as the 
Friar movement had spent its force. Now that the doctrine 
of purgatory was well accepted, it was believed that the 
constant intercession of a priest would benefit the souls of 
the dead. Endowments were bequeathed to pay for a daily 
service to this end; and the chantry priest was often pressed 
into other service within the parish. 


Popular Views of the Priests. 


The revival of English as a literary language gives us 
several glimpses at the religious condition as estimated not 
by ecclesiastics and civil officers, but by the ordinary man. 
The average vicar lived in the sort of house used by the 
wealthier craftsmen ; he would probably have a wife and 
servant ; his stable would have a horse good for working his 
glebe and for riding, while a dog or a hawk would provide 
for his outdoor sports. A well-known illustration of this is 
given in Chaucer’s Reeve’s Tale, where we find that the 
parson of Trumpington, of noble kin, had married his daughter 
to the miller, giving her a good portion, and intending to 
dower his grand-daughter to some one of worthy blood. 
Marriages of priests were of course illegal, but a poem on the 
evil times of Edward II tells us that the Archdeacons would 
take bribes to let the parson have a wife and the priest 
another, at will; while the account books bear out this 
general statement with abundant detail, the fines being 
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regularly credited. The rector of Wigan in 1303 and the 
rector of Manchester in 1355 do not seem to have got into 
any trouble for having sons, nor for deserting their parishes. 
Threats of deprivation were rare, and actual deprivation is 
hardly known, so that the Commons in 1372 proposed new 
ways of dealing with such married clergy, as the bishops 
evaded their duty. 

The vicar in the country often farmed more than his 
glebe, and must have been hardly distinguishable from his 
neighbours, drinking, playing and hunting (or poaching) 
with them. Some vicars figure as speculating in corn and 
getting into the courts; a few even took to trade on a 
scandalous scale. As for the rectors, a typical instance is in 
1374, when the rector of Preston died, and John of Gaunt, 
the patron,.presented his Chancellor Ralph of Erghum, LL.D., 
who was extremely useful to him. This meant that he got 
his legal business done at the expense of Preston, while the 
absentee rector simply put in a vicar at a small salary. 

Schools were attached to most monasteries, and from 
these came quite half the Lancashire candidates for the 
ministry. Yet in Piers Plowman a parson of thirty years’ 
standing is made to confess he cannot sing nor read saints’ 
lives and decretals, and is better at finding a hare in the field 
than at construing a verse of a psalm and explaining it to 
his parishioners. 

About 1380 there arose in the south a strong clamour for 
reform, and pungent things were written. Priests were 
merchants as often as worldly men, but more subtle and 
false ; they made malt, bought sheep and cattle to sell again 
at a profit ; they left their duties and neglected holding service. 
They haunted taverns out of all measure, encouraging men to 
drink, idle, swear, and fight ; they gambled and ruffled in 
the streets, got so drunk at taverns that they fought or 
became incapable. But the Lollard movement that issued 
from Wyclif did not touch these parts, nor is there any sign 
of the English Bible circulating here. 

The north-west has many differences from the rest of 
England, as these facts illustrate ; and it must now be noted 
that it had a peculiar political status, arising from its border 
position. The royal power was not exerted direct, but 
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through three vice-regal deputies, the Warden of the Marches, 
the Duke of Lancaster, the Earl of Chester. Now in 1399 
the Duke became also king, but he took pains to preserve 
the separate existence of the Duchy, with its COuUntS ama 
thus a certain political isolation persists even to the present 
day. But from 1400 onwards the association of Lancaster 
with the crown became very close, and as the House of 
Lancaster leaned upon the clergy, the result was that this 
district became rather deeply attached to the old order of 
things. Many new chantries arose, now in connection with 
schools or almshouses. A most splendid gift was made at 
Manchester, where the last baron, himself the rector, made 
over his castle opposite the church as a residence for a staff 
of eighteen clergy and choristers, and largely increased the 
revenues. 

Beginning of Disendowment. 

On the other hand, King Henry V being involved 
in the French war, objected to see the tithes of so many 
parishes collected by a few French monks at Lancaster, and 
remitted over to the mother house at Sées. He therefore 
dissolved the “alien priory,” but instead of causing the 
tithes to be devoted to more clergy, he seized all into his own 
hands, doing the same in every other case of French priories. 
Soon after, he granted them to the Stanleys, together with 
much more property, and this was the beginning of the 
predominance of that house in the county. This was an 
important precedent, whereby the passing of tithe into lay 
hands, which had not been a common transaction, was now 
done on a large scale and in a most conspicuous way. During 
the century, other laymen bought from abbeys the right to 
collect for themselves the tithes in other parishes; while 
Henry VI in his endowment of King’s College at Cambridge 
included the rectory of Prescot. 

We have ample materials for understanding monastic life 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, in the accounts of 
how Richard Redman, abbot of Shap, acting as commissary 
for the abbot of Prémontré in France, visited the houses of 
his order from 1478 onwards, and recorded the state of 
affairs. Cockersand is one lying in our district at the mouth 
of the Lune; in 1494 it had eighteen canons, all priests, 
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with two deacons in training, and a novice. Though the 
house owed obedience to a French abbot, it was filled with 
Englishmen from the neighbourhood. As the abbot had 
sometimes to be absent on business, he had a prior and also 
a sub-prior to govern the community. One canon was vicar 
of Garstang, another vicar of Mitton, one served the chapel 
at Middleton, another that at Tunstall; no others did any 
service to the public. Two looked after the property at 
Garstang and Mitton, one saw to outside affairs generally, 
one dealt with visitors and was chaplain to the community, 
two led the singing, two saw to the fabric, two to the wine- 
cellars. One canon had no particular duty, and the visitor 
found that he was in the habit of misconducting himself 
with two women. Similar scandals five years earlier had 
caused a special visit, yet the only punishment was to put 
the man on bread and water for forty days, and to send him 
to another place where he would have no office or vote in 
the community for three years. It is rather a shock to find 
the modern R.C. editor calling this severe punishment. The 
only other faults noted in eight visitations during twenty-two 
years are lying in bed too long, quarrelling, and drinking. 


Monks and Friars Abolished by a Catholic King. 


The changes made by Henry VIII were not at all 
doctrinal, but were directed to the simplification of the 
government of the Church. He swept away all the Religious 
Houses; he deprived all absentee foreigners, appointing 
Englishmen to all posts; he appointed more bishops to 
superintend: and it should be noticed that he was only 
reviving the policy of Henry II, which was actually carried 
out in part by Henry V. 

It was clear that the monasteries had outlived their useful- 
ness, and the instance of Cockersand with six grave scandals 
in 22 years shows that reasons were not lacking to abolish them. 
One of the agents for the purpose was Dr. Legh, a Cumberland 
man. One financial result was that much more tithe became 
payable to laymen, vicars being appointed now by them 
instead of by monasteries. When the rearrangements were 
complete, bishop Cotes found that the four northern counties 
now had about 200 resident parish priests. 
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The abolition of the Religious Houses may be regarded 
from one standpoint as a blow at Voluntaryism. They had 
afforded an outlet for religious feeling other than that afforded 
by the Parish system. Let us try to comprehend that there 
were only 200 official representatives of religion for more 
than 5,000 square miles, and we see at once that it was 
necessary to provide more than one centre of worship for 
each parish. It would be easier for the priest to go, like a 
modern Methodist preacher, from place to place, than for the 
worshippers to come to the parish church. Therefore the 
people often built at their own cost Chapels of Ease, in which 
the parish priest would occasionally conduct worship ; a good 
instance is when by a deed of 16th December, 1545, it was 
agreed that certain people should “ found, edify, and build 
one chapel in honour of God, our blessed Lady, and all Saints, 
in a certain place within the forest of Rossendale, called 
Morell Height, for the easement of the said parties and their 
neighbours, the inhabitants of Crawshaw Booth, Gambleside, 
Goodshaw, and Love Clough, and all other the king’s liege 
people who shall be disposed to hear mass and other divine 
service in the said chapel.’ This Goodshaw chapel comes 
presently in Baptist history ; for the present we simply note 
that the people raised it at their own expense for Catholic 
worship. Others that will be of interest are those at Great 
Broughton in Cumberland, at Gorton and Birch, near Man- | 
chester. New Church in Pendle and New Church in 
Rossendale presently became centres of new parishes by 
sub-division, the latter in 1550 after being a Chapel to 
Clitheroe since 1511. 

A new diocese was created in 1541, ranging from White- 
haven southward to Nantwich, with headquarters at Chester, 
where were handsome premises taken over from a dissolved 
monastery. 

Catholicism Disestablished and Disendowed. 

Under Edward VI two further changes of importance 
came; the old doctrines were discarded, and Protestantism 
was established; as a direct consequence, the chantries 
were abolished. It is remarkable that there was no popular 
protest ; the old chantry priests often found employment 
as schoolmasters or chaplains in the same district, otherwise 
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they were pensioned off, while the endowments were seized 
for the Duchy, subject to the life-pensions ; the process can 
be traced for 66 of the 69 chantries in the county. To pro- 
mulgate the new doctrines, four preachers were appointed to 
go round the kingdom, one to be in Lancashire every fourth 
year and on the Scotch border another year. John Bradford 
did actually spend a year or two in Ashton, Manchester, Bury, 
Bolton, Wigan, and Liverpool ; and the Reformation obtained 
a good hold in the south and east of the county. The priests 
acquiesced in the changes without much demur, though 
scarcely any in these parts showed any enthusiasm for them, 
except at Warrington, where the incumbent was ejected 
under Mary. The Goodshaw Chapel was confiscated in 1548, 
and the people had to buy it back within eight years of their 
building it. 

After her brief reaction, the Tudor reforms proceeded, 
and Elizabeth resumed her father’s policy of uniformity in 
worship. She had, however, much difficulty at the outset, 
as fifteen out of the sixteen surviving Catholic bishops were 
deposed in 1559 for refusing to take the oath of the Royal 
Supremacy, or to consecrate a new archbishop ; Oglethorpe 
of Carlisle died in custody on the last day of the year, Scott 
of Chester escaped abroad, Heath of York remained a prisoner 
till his death in 1578. Two Catholic ex-bishops and two 
Protestant ex-bishops were at last found, who in a form not 
recognized by Catholics consecrated a new archbishop in 
December, 1559, and the 25 vacant sees were soon filled with 
men who began a new era in the Established Church. There 
was much resentment in the north, and a long series of High 
Commissions was appointed to enforce obedience, quite 
distinct from those of the south. The first was before the 
new bishops weve appointed; the Speaker headed it, with 
two lawyers and a rising churchman from Cumberland, 
Edwin Sandys. They spent October in this district, 
summoning all the clergy to meet them; only seventeen did 
not appear, and in the end they had to deprive only three ; 
so far there was a certain pliancy among the holders of 
benefices. 

Before the year was out, Sandys was made bishop, and 
on another visitation he set to work to transform the outward 
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form of worship. In every church a stone altar had stood, 
whereon the priest offered sacrifice daily. Sandys set himself 
to destroy these, and carried his point even against the late 
Secretary of State. The o'd apparatus of worship was 
cleared out ruthlessly, so that it needs now a dictionary to 
understand what were the roodlofts, albs, tunicles, stoles, 
phanons, pixes, paxes, sacring-bells, chrismatories, fat images 
and other “relics of superstition and idolatry ’” which were 
disused. Instead of these there appeared a wooden table, a 
pulpit, an alms-box, a Bible, a Paraphrase of Erasmus, a 
Prayer-book, two volumes of Homilies, and other novelties. 
The new bishop of Chester had to report five years later 
that he could rely on only five justices, whereas there were 
fifteen others, all of rank and weight, opposed to the new 
order of things ; and he could not suggest any one suitable 
to replace these. If that indicates the feeling of the gentry, 
we get a glimpse of the feeling of the clergy when we find 
that out of about 8,000, some 1,875 refused to conform, 
and some 4,000 did so most reluctantly. As for'the popula- 
tion at large, Archbishop Grindal from Cumberland tells us 
that Coupland was the ignorantest part for religion in the 
whole realm. He had to enjoin churchwardens that during 
divine service on Sundays they must stop all selling in the 
church porches and all morris dancing in the church yards. 


¢ 


Bishops and Priests Extinct. 


So far, the Pope had not made any official announcements 
and it was uncertain how far good Catholics might put up 
with the new state of things. But by 1566 the situation was 
clear, and Catholics were told that the new bishops appointed 
by the civil power were not bishops in Catholic eyes, that 
they were incompetent:to ordain; and the new ministers 
were not priests in the Old Testament sense and in the general 
Catholic sense, they were incompetent to convey grace by 
any services they performed. Catholics were forbidden to 
attend the parish churches henceforth. Delegates were sent 
to England to publish the order, and special attention was 
given to Lancashire, as William Allen of Rossall was a moving 
spirit in this defiance. Strong counter-measures were taken. 
Sandys ended all compromise; in a new diocese he found 
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that his predecessor had allowed priests to continue their 
worship in private houses on the old lines; he revoked all 
such toleration. In the north a new Commission issued in 
1568 headed by the Earl of Derby and the Bishop. Some 
gentry were arrested, others were summoned and obliged to 
promise conformity; some priests were deprived, many 
more disappeared. Allen responded by founding a seminary 
at Douay to train new priests, and within fourteen years it 
sent over 198 missionaries, of whom 31 were from this district. 
When the first arrived in 1574, a new Commission was issued 
to check their efforts, but it remained quite ignorant of their 
successful work for the next six years. 


Persecution of Papists and Puritans. 


The old faith did not lightly disappear, though its worship 
was henceforth confined to private premises, and its old 
priests were dying. When in 1580 the Jesuits also began 
sending over their missionaries, the Government woke to the 
situation. Yet another Commission issued, and a new law 
imposed a fine of £20 a month on all who refused to come to 
church; aimed now at the “ Papal Recusants,” the law 
was a precedent later on for a similar fine on Protestant 
Dissenters. It speedily became needful to open new prisons, 
to levy a new rate to feed the prisoners, and to begin a new . 
roll for Lancashire fines alone. In 1590 the Council knew of 
700 Lancashire gentry and 200 Cheshire, paying their £20 a 
month, and thought there ought to be more returned. Such 
measures steadily reduced the wealth of the old religion ; 
and their power to plot was further hindered by the Act of 
1593 which forbade any of them to travel more than five 
miles from home. 

In this same year Elizabeth found it necessary to legislate 
against extreme Protestants by the first of the Conventicle 
Acts. Any one of sixteen years old and upwards who did 
not go at least once a month to the parish church should go 
to prison: if in three months he would not conform, he 
was brought into open court to make solemn promise to go 
into perpetual exile; the alternative was death. 

This amazing Act was in the first instance for one year ; 
but it was continued again and again, and was the law down 
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to 1664, when it proved too strong meat, and after a temporary 
experiment, a new Act of 1670 practically replaced it ; the 
Toleration Act of 1689 suspended all penalties on conditions, 
but it would seem that the Act was not repealed till 1863. 
It and its successors are the background of all dissent, and 
persecutions under them continued even into Queen Anne’s 
reign. 

There was, however, no Protestant dissent, nor even any 
Puritanism in the north-west. On the contrary a system of 
preaching sermons for criticism, and of Bible-study, which 
the Puritans had developed, but which Elizabeth rigorously 
forbade in the south, was positively enjoined by the Council 
for the north. Bishop Chaderton of Chester in 1585 issued 
regulations summoning all parsons, vicars, curates and 
schoolmasters to meet once a month within their deanery, 
for exercises both written and oral; and the sermons were 
open to all hearers. 

Such vigorous measures did produce some result in two 
generations, and the thousands of recusants dwindled in 
number and in influence. They still held some position in 
the open country, but the industrial towns such as Bolton 
and Manchester were distinctly Puritan. There was still 
great lack of preachers, but the Puritans began to endow 
lecture-ships, and though this was frowned upon elsewhere, 
it was recognised as necessary here. From 1627 the 
Corporatior of Carlisle assisted in this, and there are many 
other notices, of which the most remarkable is King James’ 
order of 1621, regulating King Edward’s system of King’s 
Preachers, and giving £200 yearly for four men to itinerate. 


Presbyterianism Established. 


The result was that when the Civil War broke out, it 
was excessively bitter in Lancashire, where Catholics and 
Puritans flew at one another. And when the first war was 
over, the Puritans organized here more thoroughly than 
anywhere else in England. Political exigencies had compelled 
a Solemn League and Covenant with the Scotch, which 
resulted in the importation of Presbyterianism. In every 
parish the apparatus of worship was altered again. 
Wilmslow sold its font for 3/-, and its carved work for font 
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cover and organ and railing for 12/-, then laid out 2/8 on a 
pewter basin, with 5/- on an iron frame to hold it; for 
sprinkling was now for the first time to replace the dipping 
of infants or the pouring on them tolerated exceptionally. 
A shilling hour-glass completed the new outfit, showing the 
lay revolt against the inordinate length of the average 
Puritan sermon. 

Each congregation was to be governed by Minister and 
Elders ; groups of these formed classical presbyteries which 
would hear appeals ; above these was the Provincial Synod 
meeting at Preston. The plan was somewhat popular with 
the clergy, whose power was greatly increased ; but it was 
not generally liked, for it was no development of English 
methods, but an importation from Scotland. When 
therefore the Scotch invaded Lancashire in 1648 to rescue 
their King Charles I., and again in 1651 under their King 
Charles II., any chance their scheme might have had vanished 
rapidly. 

It is in connection with these two invasions that we find 
Baptists in the north-west for the first time. The General 
Baptist movement of 1612 never reached Lancashire at all. 
Nor did the London movement of Particular Baptists 
culminating in 1642. It was the New Model Army, 
containing Baptists, which won adherents here. Before 
we enter on the story, we may try to realize the number 
of people in the district. 


Poverty of the Counties. 


The attempt of Charles in 1635 to levy ship-money shows 
the relative wealth of the counties. Lancashire was almost 
the poorest. It was not thought possible that a ship of 
350 tons could be fitted out, for though Liverpool was already 
beginning to emerge into notice, and was one of the six 
towns with mayors, it was as yet quite an agricultural centre. 
The sheriff was directed to collect £3500 in lieu of the ship. 
When this is compared with a total of £218,500 from the whole 
kingdom, we see that the county ranked with Berkshire, 
its wealth less than a sixtieth of all. 

This result is confirmed by the land tax returns made 
on 23 March 1677. Out of a monthly total of £35881, 
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Lancashire paid £503, Cheshire £400, and Cumberland £84 ; 
all three together about as much as Wiltshire, or a trifle 
more than half as much as Norfolk. 

A year before this, the archbishops took an ecclesiastical 
census by parishes. Though the details may well be 
questioned, the general proportion emerges that the eight 
northern counties constituting the province of York contained 
only one-seventh of the population. 

Thus Lancashire was among the most thinly populated 
and the poorest counties, and was absolutely the most 
backward in religion. 


Repentance is wrought in my Soul, 
And Faith for to believe ; 

Whereby on Jesus I do roul, 
And truely him receive 

As my dread Lord and Soveraign, 
Him always to obey ; 

And in all things o’re me fo reign, 
And govern night and day. 


Christ's Baptisme it is very sweet, 
With Laying on of Hands: 
My soul is brought fo Jesus feet 
In owning his Commands. 
Those Ordinances men oppose, 
And count as carnal things ; 
I have clos’d with, and tell’t to those, 
From them rare comfort springs. 
Keach, 


CHAPTER HL. 


THE CLIMAX OF THE REFORMATION IN THE 
BAPTISTS. 


We have noted the theatre on which our action takes 
place, and the outward changes that prepared for it. We 
have seen that one generation sufficed to sweep away monks, 
nuns and friars with their great homes of religion, to bring 
to an end bishops and priests, to wreck the altars on which 
for centuries the priests had offered sacrifice, to banish every 
outward sign of the old worship, and to bring in a new style 
which by the reformers and by the Catholics was regarded 
as a deliberate breach with the old. It is needful to look 
below the surface and see what change of thinking had 
produced this upheaval, then to follow on the train of thought 
till in the third generation it produced another revolution 
in practice, amid which we for the first time find Baptists 
in the north. 

There are two great types of Christianity, the Sacramental- 
Sacerdotal, and the Evangelical. It was the former which 
was brought to England by all the missionaries, whether 
by Ninian the Pict, by the Scots from Ireland or Iona, by 
Austin the Italian, by Fursey the Burgundian. No other 
was known for centuries, and since it survives in our midst, 
it is well to know it for practical purposes as well as for 
historical. 


Catholic Doctrine. 


Salvation, it declares, is by the grace of God through the 
atoning death of Jesus His Son. But this salvation can be 
appropriated only by certain means, termed Sacraments ; 
and these can only be used by the mediation of a Sacrificing 
Priest. Two of these Sacraments stand out as in constant 
use, Penance and the Eucharist. In the Mass, the Priest 
daily offers the Body and Blood of the Lord Jesus, which he 
daily creates out of bread and wine, and this is a daily atoning 
sacrifice. Its benefits are appropriated by the worshipper 
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partaking of the Sacrament ; but this he may do only after 
due confession of sin to the priest, and acceptance of whatever 
punishment or penance he considers due. In normal 
circumstances, apart from a priest there can be no sacraments, 
apart from the sacraments there is no salvation. This is the 
Sacerdotal type of religion accepted by two out of three 
Christians even to-day, and it was the type brought to 
England and accepted by all. 


Church and State. 


It was entwined, nearly all over Christendom, with a 
state-alliance. The origin of this in England was simple. 
Most of the missionaries aimed high, and sought to win 
kings and queens. Oswald of Northumbria and Werburga 
of Mercia are typical instances to show how easily Christianity 
gained ground when the rulers were gained. Every petty 
king had his bishop, and the close association led to a close 
association of ecclesiastical affairs with civil. Church and 
State grew up together, lending and receiving mutual support. 
And thus in practice to the Priest in England was added the 
King. Another consequence was that a Christian king was 
prompted to legislate on lines suggested by the bishop ; for 
instance, tithes were exacted from all, and all were ordered 
to bring their children for baptism. Christians not only had 
their citizenship in heaven, but also in Cumbria and Mercia ; 
and by false logic, all Cumbrians and Mercians were esteemed 
Christians. 


Subjection to Rome. 


Then came a third factor, the Pope. When Irish 
missionaries had penetrated up the Rhine and across the Alps, 
evangelizing down into Italy, then the Pope sent a mission 
band back to England under Austin. The haughty Roman 
found quite half the island already well occupied by 
Christians, and he sought to induce these to acknowledge 
his Pope as their head. Though he failed, Theodore of 
Tarsus succeeded with all the converted English, and under 
William the Norman the subordination was deepened and 
widened, tillin 1188 the ancient Welsh Church was subjugated. 
There was a dramatic climax when John, King of England 
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and suzerain of Wales, surrendered even his temporal crown 
to the Pope, and reigned thenceforth as a mere vassal. Much 
more was the Papal power effective in religious matters. 
And so not only was salvation limited to flow in Sacramental’ 
channels, but there were three officials who were involved’ 
in the religion of every Englishman, the Priest, the King, 
the Pope. A humble layman might never see more than 
the Priest, but this arbiter of his destiny depended for his. 
powers on the other two, either of whom could hinder his. 
action. 


A Three-fold Reform. 


Deliverance from this complex system was slow in coming, . 
and it has always been associated with access to the Bible. 
Whatever analogies the Old Testament may offer to support 
the pretensions of kings and priests, the New Testament 
rings out that all believers are kings and priests to God. 
However parts of the Old Testament may magnify sacrifices, 
yet the prophetic message even then was, Sacrifice and 
Burnt-offering Thou wouldst not; and the New declares. 
plainly that nothing is needed since the one great offering 
of Jesus Christ except faith on Him, with repentance for 
sin. 

John Wyclif led the way, repudiating all papal authority, 
challenging some of the doctrines clustering round the Mass, 
and projecting an English Bible for all readers. But a 
political revolution compelled a usurping king to join hands 
with priests and pope to secure his throne, and the House of 
Lancaster trampled down the tender plants. 

Another king Henry set his hand to the plough, and 
simplified the problem by eliminating the Pope, appropriating 
all his powers. The Englishman found now only King and 
Priest intervening between him and God. 

Next the seed sown by Wyclif, transplanted and matured 
in Bohemia and central Europe, came back to be set in 
Henry’s furrows. From Saxony Luther challenged Penance 
and the Mass; from Switzerland the Anabaptists called 
attention to the Spirit needed to interpret the Word, and to 
the importance of the individual rather than of the Church ; 
in Switzerland and in Belgium Englishmen found refuges to- 
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prepare new English Bibles ; in Holland it was shown that 
freedom of conscience could enrich the state and the man 
better than could uniformity ; Calvin wrought out a new 
theology truer to the Bible than Aquinas, and in his mother- 
land of France the Anabaptist polity was adapted and exalted 
to be the framework of a kingless national church. 

It took but a few years for the Sacramental system to 
lose its hold, and for the Priests to be discredited. The 
Prayer-books of king Edward show how rapidly the process 
went on, and in our day a Pope has announced again most 
publicly what was well known at the time, that under their 
system England fell out of the old ranks, that its ministers 
henceforth were no longer priests, that their services were no 
longer sacraments. Pope and Priest had now gone, only 
King remained to block the way to God. 


The Programme of Geneva. 


At this juncture the Puritans stepped in with a very 
definite constructive programme, chiefly elaborated at 
Geneva, and spread in Britain by the Genevan Bible. They 
saw no Christian prerogative for a King; like any other 
Christian he might be a member of the Church, but in it 
there was no place special for him any more than for an 
ale-conner or a village constable. Each congregation was 
administered by ordained Elders; congregations were 
grouped and the groups governed by deputed Elders, and the 
system of republican representation was capable of indefinite 
extension, with a national Assembly composed entirely of 
ordained Elders as the final court of appeal and of legislation. 
Some Elders were set apart for preaching and relieved of 
civil duties, but all government was by Elders; the un- 
ordained layman was what the French of the Revolution 
humorously called a Passive Citizen, to be governed. This 
was indeed nothing new, but when a reform is proceeding, 
anything left unreformed seems positively approved. 

And the Reformers in Britain, when taking the Bible as 
their great weapon, were not too particular in examining it. 
Critical they indeed were to some extent, for they discarded 
the Apocrypha which had hitherto been circulated and 
used as an integral part of the Bible throughout all Christen- 
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dom for a millennium. But they made no further distinction, 
and accepted the Old Testament in the same way that they 
accepted the New. Ifthe New gave them such great doctrines 
as Justification by Faith, the Old gave them such ideas as a 
National Covenant, a National Religion, a National Sabbath. 
A national Religion was familiar, Scotland laid hold also of 
national Covenants with gusto, and England took up national 
Sabbaths. Lancashire of all places saw this last idea con- 
tested vigorously, and the conflict between the old custom of 
holidays and the Puritan idea of holyday was most acute, 
coming to a head in the Declaration of Sports framed at 
Preston by the bishop when James was visiting Hoghton 
Tower. 

The Puritan ideals met no encouragement from Elizabeth 
and James, who had no mind to be merely God’s silly vassals, 
but meant to be Supreme Governors of the Church. And 
from the Puritan body began to break away a few who 
decided to reform without tarrying for any. And so, by 
accident and not by design, a further step was taken. Religion 
was no longer National, it was Family. 


Appearance of Baptists. 

If Puritans found their foothold uneasy in Britain, 
Separatists found theirs impossible. Holland became their 
refuge, and there one more step was taken. Not the family, 
but the individual was the unit. No man can pledge another 
to God, not though it be his dearest and closest ; no child 
may grow to find his will forestalled, his liberty forfeited, his 
privilege of self-dedication usurped. And in this continental 
home for freedom of conscience, there came at length into 
being, English Baptists. 

The ‘‘ Church of England ’’ no Church. 

A concrete illustration may be given in the person of 
Thomas Helwys, a gentleman of Basford in Nottingham. 
Dissatisfied with the prevalent religion in the Trent valley, 
he threw in his lot with a knot of farm-labourers and joined 
a new Separatist Church at Gainsborough after Elizabeth 
died. His wife was soon summoned to answer the High 
Commission at York, and they at last financed the emigration 
of the whole church to Amsterdam. Discussion with another 
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English church there opened up further points, and they 
came to the conclusion that as the official Church of England 
was a false church, not her orders only but her baptism was 
a mere nullity. They dissolved their fellowship and began 
right at the beginning. After some hesitation who should 
lead, the honour was given to their teacher, John Smyth, 
who consecrated himself in baptism, then baptized them all, 
and they united in a church of baptized believers. Before 
long they found a Dutch church so far akin to them in beliefs 
that many of them applied for membership; Helwys felt 
that the differences were more than he cared for, and he 
preferred to lead back a handful into England. But he would 
not let his light shine under a bushel, and he published a 
few little books. The first was a straightforward summary 
of what they held; another an attack on Calvinism, main- 
taining that God’s decree is not the cause of any man’s sin 
or condemnation, that all men are redeemed in Christ, and 
that no infants are condemned; another an exposition of 
the differences from the Free-willers of Holland; another an 
attack on the Church of England as the Mystery of Iniquity 
foretold in the Revelation. And in a copy of one he wrote 
an appeal to king James for toleration, dating it boldly from 
his address in Spitalfields. He and his friends were apparently 
soon thrown into p:ison, but a Eaptist programme was in 
print. Other churches were formed, and discussed whether 
flight in persecution, or passive resistance, or active resistance 
were to be preferred. Another generation, and Baptists were 
the backbone of that army which fought for freedom of body 
and soul, demanding a free toleration. 

Principal Forsyth has well said, “ Anabaptism and 
Independency had in common such ideas as the Church’s 
freedom from the State, congregational autonomy, the 
democratic constitution of the Church, purity of communion 
confined only to the regenerate, repudiation of a liturgy to 
give free play to the Spirit, reduction of the sacraments to 
symbols or pledges.”’ Baptists in particular, and not vaguely 
“the Independents, represented the individualism both 
produced and quelled by predestination, in a combination 
with Anabaptist inwardness, and English self-government. 
When this combination took hold of the Commonwealth 
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army, the modern world was born.’ A good illustration 
of how this spirit entered the Army, is that when it was 
sought to expel all who would not take the Covenant, including 
a few Baptists, Colonel Packer had to be defended by his 
general in the memorable words, “ The State, in choosing 
men to serve it, takes no notice of their opinions ; if they be 
- willing to serve it—that satisfies.” 

Many an officer and many a trooper might serve to evince 
how this last stage in reform was reached. Pope, priest, 
king were removed; each man might approach God for 
himself, by the new and living way which Christ opened. 
With sacerdotalism vanished sacramentarianism; God’s 
grace is not confined to channels dug by man; any one with 
a full faith may draw near to the great Priest, and receive 
direct from Him. And if all are equal before Him, a new 
sense of dignity and worth stirs in the heart, so that man 
refuses in things of the soul to be bound by his fellows, and 
often resists being penalised by them. 


A PURITAN SOLDIER. 


Men who seek for Fate abroad 
Are not so near God’s heart as they who dare 
Frankly to face her where she faces them, 
On their own threshold, where their souls are strong 
To grapple with and throw her. 


What should we do in that small colony 
Of pinched fanatics, who would rather choose 
Freedom to clip an inch more from their hair 
Than the great chance of setting England free ? 


New fimes demand new measures and new men; 
The world advances, and in time outgrows 
The laws that in our father’s day were best: 
And, doubtless, affer us, some purer scheme 
Will be shaped out by better men than we, 
Made wiser by the steady growth of truth. 
Lowell. 


CHAPTER Md. 
JOHN WIGAN, MINISTER AND COLONEL. 


The pioneer of Baptist principles in all the north was 
John Wigan, who founded the first Baptist church in the 
whole province of York, at Manchester. In 1641 he was 
curate at the Chapel of Ease in Gorton. During the first 
civil war he was tossed about from place to place, but when 
matters calmed down, he returned to Manchester, quite 
repudiating the new Presbyterian settlement. 

As early as 1646 a Presbyterian wrote to Thomas Edwards 
that the sectarian church at Dukinfield was collecting signa- 
tures to a petition from “ Anabaptists.’’ And early in 1648 
Heyrick and Hollingworth of Manchester promoted a huge 
petition to put down Anabaptists and Brownists. But no 
names are mentioned here, and only with Wigan do we get 
any details. 


Chetham’s College a Baptist Shrine. 


In 1646 he settled at Birch with the goodwill of the people, 
declining the jurisdiction of any presbytery or synod. He 
was soon joined by a Mr. John Jones, and was drawing 
good sums out of the Salford sequestration. Now in 
Manchester the old Baron’s manor house, which had been 
used as a College for the priests and then for the ministers 
of the church, had been leased to the Earl of Derby as a town- 
house. The Earl having taken the royalist side, his property 
was sequestrated, and the “ College’ was for sale. On 19th 
September, 1649, John Wigan got heavy arrears paid up, 
and it seems that it was shortly after this that he bought 
the college. Adam Martindale noted in his diary that Wigan 
was now turned Anti-pedo-baptist, and had “ made a barne 
there into a chappell, where he and many of his perswasion 
preached doctrine diametrically opposite to the ministers’ 
perswasion under their very nose,” to the indignation of 
Martindale. 
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We are fortunate in having a minute description of this 
building when it was sold eight years later to become a 
workhouse. Four bays of the south end of the great barn, 
the end towards the parish church, measuring twenty yards 
by ten and a half; such a block would accommodate a 
congregation of fair size. 

During 1650 Wigan was supported here by voluntary 
contributions ; he and his church were of course quite outside 
the official Presbyterian system upheld by the tithes, and 
now the help from sequestrated estates was withdrawn. He 
resigned before the year was out, and took a commission as 
captain to a troop of horse. This transformation is almost 
unique, but it enables us to trace his career with some minute- 
ness, thanks to the army records. And it settles that this 
Manchester part of his life was over before March 1650-1. 
And as we know that he left a Baptist church there under 
John Jones and Edward Gathorne, we may name 1650 as 
the probable date for the first Baptist church in all north 
England. 


Baptist Cavalry Officers. 


We will follow Wigan’s military career first. And for 
this we must distinguish two Scotch invasions down through 
Lancashire ; the former was in August 1648, the latter in 
August 1651. In 1648 the Scotch had reached Preston 
when the New-Model army swooped down the Ribble valley, 
and chased the Scotch onwards till the last remnants surren- 
dered at Newcastle-under-Lyme. Now this army had a 
strong Baptist leaven. John Spencer, one of the earliest 
lay preachers, had not only founded a Baptist church, but 
had become captain, and with 80 troopers did splendid 
service in this campaign. The army also enjoyed the services 
of one or two Baptist chaplains, ex-clergymen; one was 
Christopher Blackwood from Kent, who in 1644 had pub- 
lished “ The Storming of Antichrist,’ containing a Baptist 
Catechism. It contained a Captain Richard Deane, of great 
political weight, agent for Colonel Robert. Lilburne’s regiment 
of foot in 1647, who took a leading part in the proceedings of 
December 1648 after the Preston victory. He is to be distin- 
guished from his equally important cousin, Adjutant-general 
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Richard Deane. Colonel Robert Overton was in command 
of a northern garrison in July 1647. Colonel Thomas Harrison 
in May 1648 led his regiment of cavalry in Lancashire. Colonel 
Lilburne was in command at York. And these are only the 
upper officers known to be in our district, who already or 
soon afterwards were Baptist. Before August 1648, when 
the Army came here, there is no very certain sign of Baptists. 

We may then reasonably conclude that John Wigan the 
clergyman became acquainted with Baptist views owing to 
the New-Model Army coming to his neighbourhood, and that 
it further influenced him to change his career. The import- 
ance of Baptists just now was further shown when on 4th 
June 1650, William Packer and John Gladman reported to 
the Council that they had arrested some ministers at Man- 
chester for seditious preaching, and when this action was 
approved. The commander in England during 1650 was 
Thomas Harrison, who was new-modelling the militia, and 
seeing that all the officers were well-affected to Baptist and 
Congregational principles. Harrison took the field in the 
north-west when the Scotch advanced under their Covenanted 
King Charles II., and fought them near Appleby. But there 
was great danger that the Royalists in Lancashire would rise 
and join them. He therefore ordered Wigan, whom he 
promoted to be Major, to secure every prominent royalist 
in the county. With eighty horse from the regular army, 
Wigan disarmed all, and put the most dangerous into Lan- 
caster and Liverpool castles. It was a splendid stroke, so 
that when the Scotch came, they met no help, and went on 
to destruction at Worcester. 


Colonel of the Guards. 


Wigan was rewarded, both by arrears of stipend as a 
clergyman, and in December 1651 by the command of the 
“Guards at Westminster. Here he became influential at 
court, and was appealed to next August to get an objection- 
able minister shifted from’ Oldham. Nor did he forget the 
Manchester Baptist church, housed just across the street 
from the Presbyterian Collegiate Church. In April 1653 he 
reminded the Commissioners for Royalists’ estates of his 
interest in the College: on 24th May he and Jeffrey Ellatson, 
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captain in Cromwell’s foot-guards, got a lease of the whole ~ 
great premises, valued at many thousand pounds. 

In October he was down at Manchester, one of the chief 
mourners at the funeral of Humphrey Chetham, the sheriff 
who had gathered in the ship-money so promptly and fully. 
And about that time there was published a second edition of 
Blackwood’s Baptist Catechism “‘for the satisfaction and 
information of the people of God in Lancashire.” This 
made the Presbyterians very angry, and Richard Holling- 
worth replied in ‘‘ The Catechist Catechized.”’ 

In 1654 the feoffees of Chetham bought the lease of the 
college, for which Wigan empowered Mr. Holbrook and 
Edward Gathorne to treat. They reserved the barn, as they 
were using that for worship; this seems to have been near 
the lower gate-house. After a year or two, however, the 
feoffees settled for this also, and bought out all other interests. 
Then they set to work to convert the premises into a Library 
and a School or hospital. The passenger coming down from 
the Exchange station has just to his left the main public 
entrance to this noble foundation, and within it is the site 
where the first Baptist church of the north assembled. 

In 1654 Cromwell broke with the Baptists and Republicans. 
As Wigan declined to fall in with the revolution, he was 
cashiered from the army, but he fell lightly, getting £357 in 
November as arréars of his clerical stipend at Birch. 
Apparently he returned to the Baptist church ; in April 1656 
he got £100 from the committee on augmentation ; and in 
July the Council confirmed this, ordering it to date back 
from 29th December 1654: in January he got the order 
backed locally. 

The Sister Church at Warrington. 

Manchester is close to the Cheshire border, and we shall 
see that the Baptist movement spread down the Irwell 
and Mersey, a church being known there by 1651. 
The church at Manchester and the church in Cheshire 
come distinctly into contact on 19th February 1656-7, when 
Daniel Dunbabin of Warrington married Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Wigan, at Manchester, her father and John Maddocks 
being witnesses. The name Maddocks comes up again at 
Nantwich presently. 
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In September, Wigan together with Thomas Holland— 
probably one of the Warrington church—officially inducted 
James Bowker to the chapelry of Caton: a sign of the extent 
to which Baptists had the machinery of government in their 
control now. In June 1658 Wigan’s daughter Lydia married 
William Morris of Manchester, who presently turns out to: 
be another Baptist minister. John Harrison of Ashton, 
Wigan’s brother-in-law, officiated; Wigan and Gathorne 
witnessed. 

Later in the year the Congregationalists drew up a revision 
of the Presbyterian confession, and this was promptly attacked 
by George Fox; Wigan came out on its side, and a debate 
ensued. In the last days of Baptist peace, he claimed £200 
arrears, and on 25th March 1659 drew £50 on account. That 
probably served to buy a new uniform, sword, and horse ; 
for war was imminent, and he handed over the Manchester 
church to the knot of substantial friends, headed by Edward 
Gathorne, J.P. for the Salford Hundred, and John Jones. 

In July Wigan was appointed Major in Overton’s regiment, 
then he was bidden raise a regiment of foot at Hull, for the 
royalists were stirring. In August Lilburne entered Man- 
chester triumphant, having been posted by Gathorne as to the 
royalist plots. It was, however, the last victory, as Monk 
outmanceuvred their friends. The great new fortress at Ayr 
was garrisoned by a strong contingent under Colonel Roger 
Sawrey, Major Abraham Holmes, and Captain John Spencer, 
of whom the two latter were already Baptists; Monk got 
the soldiers to mutiny against them, and they fled to Carlisle. 
It was still reported on 23rd March 1659-60 that there was 
no promotion for any but Anabaptists, but after that there 
was a rapid reversal of the parts. Ten months later we hear 
of Wigan being involved in the reputed “rising of the 
Anabaptists.”’ 


A Baptist Cemetery for Cheshire and Lancashire. 


The poor fellow buried his daughter-in-law Ann at Gorton 
in July 1661. The same year his son-in-law William Morris 
appears at Morris Brook, Grappenhall, as leasing a plot of 
ground at Hill Cliff to a tailor, who soon sub-leased it to a 
working husbandman; the deeds specify a few details as 
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to the harvest. The witnesses, however, are evidently of the 
Baptist group round Warrington, and so for the second time 
we find the Wigan family linking the two churches. John 
was in law troubles by now, but on 23rd September 1663 he 
and his son John and his daughter Lydia witnessed a deed 
which transferred the plot of ground over to trustees, as a 
burial-place for Anabaptists and such other of the Congrega- 
tional way in Cheshire and Lancashire as wish to bury there ; 
with powers to convert the buildings to such use as the 
trustees chose. It was the last good work he did; he was 
soon thrown into Lancaster Castle, where he and George 
Fox had another round of debate. He went with his wife to 
London, and died there of the plague. This romantic career 
links together the two earliest Baptist causes in north England, 
one in Lancashire at Manchester about 1650, one in Cheshire 
and Warrington by 1651. 

An earlier date for Warrington has latterly been advo- 
cated; but there is no proof. Indeed all the knowledge of 
the district renders it almost impossible that Baptist prin- 
ciples could be heard of before 1648. As for Hill Cliff, the 
first local home, the deeds suffice to show that until 1663 it 
was a bit of agricultural land, genuinely worked by Richard 
‘Caldwell, and that the idea of using it for burial and for 
worship had not arisen by June, when the sub-lease made 
quite other disposition, upset by the deed of September. 

With 1664 the new Conventicle Act put persecution on a 
regular footing, and reports were called for as to dissenters. 
Those as to Anabaptists show a spread of which there is very 
little other knowledge. Nineteen are named in 1665 at 
Warrington, including James Winterbotham, a name met 
again at Manchester. Lymm, Grappenhall, Great Budworth, 
Daresbury, Newton, Kingsley, Frodsham, Chester, show 
more ; in the cathedral city the presence of an “‘ Anabaptistical 
crew ’’ even caused the Governor of the garrison to send a 
report to the Council. In view of the future it is well to note 
that on 11th December eleven Liverpool Baptists were 
presented at Wigan the town. At Haigh also they 
were defiant, and refused to pay the fines, to the joy of the 
magistrates who thought this would result in exile. And in 
the general trouble of all dissenters, we hear that Thomas 
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Jollie of Altham, with the goodwill of Newcome, was preaching 
in 1666 to the Anabaptists or Dippers. 


The Aftermath of the Baptists in the Army. 


When the Act ran out in 1668, the bishops collected 
fresh reports, and Baptists were notified from Grappenhall, 
“numerous and frequent Conventicles in a Chappell belonging 
to Budworth parish’? whence they were defined as partly 
Fifth Monarchy men, a compliment to the continued influence 
at Hill Cliff of the late John Wigan. Rostherne also is 
named, though not expressly as Baptist. Mobberley is so 
named, Alderley only generally ; of this Warford movement 
we must speak presently. Manchester is noted as having 
Anabaptist tradesmen and women ; Bury with a conventicle 
of Dippers, of the best rank of the yeomanry ; Liverpool for 
a frequent conventicle of 30 or 40 Anabaptists, mostly rich 
people ; Tarporley for frequent conventicles of Anabaptists 
in great numbers. From the civil side we get also the news 
that a conventicle of 100 at Congleton was broken up in June, 
‘and their chief speaker, one Boden, a pitiful broken butter 
merchant, has been committed to prison for refusing to give 
security to answer his unlawful practices.’’ Samuel Bowden 
we find was a Baptist three years later, preaching also at 
Stockport in William Browne’s house. He had been rector 
of Frodsham, whence he was ejected in 1649. 

With this record the period of the first persecution draws 
to a close, and it shows how twenty years had spread Baptist 
principles over half Cheshire and south Lancashire. 


Why should not Manchester lift up.a voice 
In bearing witness to the truth of God, > 
Since God has made her, and by special choice, 


A place, where ark and covenant has long abode ? 


Long, long ere Gadsby blew the trumpet sweet, 
The strains of Gospel truth were sounded there, 
And witness did around the altar meet, 
To raise their anthems loud, and breathe out heartfelt prayer. 


Vast many souls have here been cleansed from sin, 
While sprinkling blcod has made the heart rejoice; 
Redemption’s song we often here begin, 
Till kindred hearts re-echoed back the joyful noise. 


A. B. Taylor. 


CHAPTER IY. 
THE MANCHESTER CHURCH. 

We may now turn to look at the church in Manchester, 
which by 1650 was worshipping in the barn near the lower 
gate-house of the College, where John Wigan had housed it. 
When he left the district, he handed over the care of it to 
John Jones and Edward Gathorne, and presently we find 
William Morris associated with them, till he went down river 
to Morris Brook and provided a home for the Warrington 
and Cheshire people in 1663. A witness to the last deed 
was Henry Cockson, who by his will of 1666 is proved to be 
of Manchester. 

Three Local Mainstays. 

John Jones was evidently the man on whom they relied 
for conducting public worship. The name is not excessively 
rare, and there were two or three men of that name in this 
district ; the minister of Eccles, appointed in 1610-1, and 
accepting the Presbyterian settlement in 1646, is last heard 
of there in 1659. Another minister was at first in 
Tarporley, but by 26 December 1650 he was at the 
chapel in Charlesworth within Glossop parish, working 
also at Marple ; ejected at the Restoration, he continued in 
the neighbourhood, and was buried at Stockport 31 July 
1671. He was a Congregationalist, on good terms with the 
Presbyterians, or else we should connect him with the facts 
that Baptists registered for worship in 1672 at both Glossop 
and Stockport ; but his son Gamaliel was trained for the 
Congregational ministry and became eminent therein. Our 
Baptist John Jones lived after 1666 in Manchester, where 
he may be traced in the records of the Court Leet for such 
trifles as letting his pigs run loose, not observing the assize 
of ale and beer ; he is styled “‘ Mr. Jones,” a sign of some 
social standing. We perhaps get another glimpse of 
him in jail at Lancaster in the polite phrase of George Fox 
who found there not only John Wigan but “a drunken 
preacher of his society” about 1664. 
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Edward Gathorne was a substantial man, with premises 
on Market Street Lane assessed at one-sixth as much as the 
Warden and Fellows of the Collegiate Church ; in the same 
street was John Leeds, whose family had long served the town 
well. By 7 April 1670, Leeds had bought several lands and 
tenements on Toad Lane, and had to go into court to “ do 
his suit and service.” Evidently his business as chapman 
was prosperous, for a year later he acquired a barn and 
orchard near the Acres, and by October bought more property 
near the Ditch. On 25 July 1672 he obtained a licence that 
one of these properties might be used as a meeting-place for 
Baptist worship. No corresponding licence was taken out 
for a preacher, which is rather strange, as John Wigan junior 
had been trained for the ministry, and was still living in the 
town in October 1675. 

It is not easy to trace the church for the next ten years, 
but on 14 April 1686 Oliver Heywood recorded that he 
preached at Mr. Gathorne’s. Nine months later, Gathorne 
died, and John Leeds remained the mainstay. In 1693 
he and John Gathorne registered their houses for 
worship; the justices were angry that 206 places in 
the county had been registered, but only 100 preachers, 
and they began prosecutions of those who had _ not 
protected themselves; but Manchester Baptists do not 
appear in the records at first. Apparently John Leeds must 
have been touched somehow, for he retaliated and in 1696 
got into trouble for declaring that the Prayer Book was full 
of popery, and diabolical ; that Warden Wroe of the Collegiate 
‘Church was papistical, and mixed up in the assassination 
plots. It is said that about the close of the century the 
church had the occasional use of a building in Coldhouse, a 
district where Newcome had licensed a barn in 1672. It is 
a welcome fact preserved by bishop Gastrell that about 1717 
they had a meeting-house of their own. 


The Pycroft Family. 


At Droylsden and Manchester there lived a large family, 
whose lives can be traced in public records. Sarah, wife of 
John Pycroft of Manchester was buried at Hill Cliff on the 
7th of August 1696; this shows that the family included 
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Baptists. Another member was Ralph, who on 13 October 
1698 registered his house for worship, a third was Elizabeth, 
a widow when she died in 1714, also interred in the grave- 
yard at Hill Cliff. In recent years some disgraceful forgeries 
have been committed on her grave-stone, which has been 
altered from December 22nd 1714 to read December 14th 
1522, age 14. Happily the will was not altered by the forgers, 


GRAVE STONE OF AN EARLY MANCHESTER MEMBER, 


Who died December 22nd, 1714. Buried at Hill Cliff, where the stone was altered to 
read as shown here; it has since been further altered. 


Photo given by J. S. Hughes, 1905. 


and even if they try and falsify that also, the Record Society 
has calendared it : and the late minister at Hill Cliff gave the 
present writer a photograph of the tombstone which shows 
its state before the last forgery. Had it not been for this 
audacious tampering, we might easily have overlooked 
genuine members at Manchester. 


Roger Worthington. 

Another ancient grave-stone also deserves notice, which 
has been a centre of pilgrimage for many a year from Bury 
to Hawkshaw. In the corner of a meadow by Holcombe 
Hey Fold is a solitary grave, whose broken covering records 
that Here lies the Body of Roger Worthington who departed 
this life the 9th day of July 1709 about the 50th year of his 
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age. Pilgrims of last century gathered up the local traditions, 
which they failed to verify :—‘‘ The son of a Roman Catholic 
family, he was disinherited by his parents on his conversion 
to the Protestant faith. Ostracised and forsaken, he sought , 
a shelter in these outlying wastes, and ministered to a faithful 
flock in a neighbouring conventicle.” Antiquarians have 
found that he made his will in 1707 describing himself as a 
yeoman, of Salford ; that it was proved on 23 September 1709: 
at Chester by his wife Martha and his friend Nathanael 
Blinckhorn of Broughton; that an inventory of his goods 
after his death described him as a gentleman of Holcom Hey 
within Tottington. But although another tradition runs 
that he was a Baptist preacher, and this gains in weight as it 
came through Presbyterian channels, nothing has yet been 
found to connect him with the Conventicles of Dippers and 
such like, of the best rank of the yeomanry, reported from 
Bury in 1669. A search for any registered place of worship 
shows that on 30 January 1706-7 he described himself as of 
Salford, and registered his house; but these documents do. 
not mention the denomination. 


James Winterbottom from Warrington. 


In 1724 the Manchester church acquired another minister, 
James Winterbottom, the first Baptist in the whole county 
to qualify at Quarter Sessions, if we may argue from the 
silence of the records down to that date. He heads a roll 
which was kept open till 1782, and gives some welcome data. 
In 1745 he ordained Piccop at Bacup, so linking on with 
a second Baptist movement, soon to be noted. Winterbottom 
lived out at Saddleworth, earning his living as a pinmaker. 
In 1740 a meeting-house was built at Coldhouse, and 
eight years later it was given to the church; two 
Winterbottoms were trustees. The building was shared by 
an Independent church under Caleb Warhuist, and Halley 
in telling the story of that congregation, calls the meeting-house 
“small and inconvenient,” adding some other remarks which 
raise doubts as to his accuracy. Fortunately Warhurst noted 
in his diary on 18 May 1759 that “ old Mr. Winterbottom ” 
was just dead. His tombstone, large and without date, may 
be seen at Hill Cliff. He had been 35 years a minister of the 
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church, and with his passing a new era opened for it, 
which began in storm, but shows us the growing fellowship 
with other churches. Meanwhile we turn to the church in 
Cheshire, which about 1651 came to light, and in 1663 
acquired a footing at Hill Cliff. A second centre, existing 
to the present day, was at Warford ; and with these two the 
fortunes of Liverpool were intertwined. 


The First Congregational Church. 


The relation of the Congregational church, now meeting 
in Chorlton Road, to the Coldhouse church, has never been 
studied. Dr. Nightingale, the latest Congregational historian, 
quotes Warhurst’s own account of how he was ordained in 
1756 by three Yorkshire and Cheshire ministers of the Old 
Dissent ; he does not comment on the fact that no one gave 
any charge to the church. Dr. Waddington knew that 
Congregational principles were imperfectly understood and 
only partially applied, and that Warhurst with his congrega- 
tion withdrew from Coldhouse. Dr. Halley tells how that 
congregation was composed of some seceders from Cross 
Street, some Scotch immigrants, and some new converts. 
But it was not noticed, perhaps not known, that Mr. Winter- 
bottom was pastor of the Baptist church at Coldhouse till 
his death in 1759, and so no one discussed the bearing of 
Warhurst’s coming to “a conclusion with old Mr. Winter- 
bottom to preach at Manchester” for three years. When 
that is compared with the other facts, and when it is further 
noted that Warhurst and his friends, newly settled at Hunter’s 
Croft in 1762, began for the first time to keep a church book, 
and began it with a frank acknowledgment that they had 
not kept so close to the faith and order of the gospel as they 
should have done, stating their confession more explicitly, 
then we incline to a new interpretation. We take it that the 
Baptist church, about 1750 the only evangelical church in 
the town, attracted to itself the miscellaneous elements 
mentioned by Dr. Halley, till the work was too much for the 
aged pastor. Manchester was accustomed to Collegiate 
Charges both at the Established Church and at Cross Street. 
It would therefore be natural for Winterbottom and Warhurst 
to be associated as co-pastors of the Coldhouse church. The 
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anomalous situation of a Baptist church with many pedo- 
baptist adherents and a pedobaptist co-pastor, would quite 
account for its not joining either the old association or the 
Northern in 1757. And it would manifestly ease the situation 
when Winterbottom died, for the pedobaptists to withdraw 
and organize separately, with an apology for having been 
mixed up with Baptists, and now defining their position more 
exactly, thus leaving the Baptists free to make their own 
arrangements for the future on a purely Baptist basis. It is 
unfortunate that the Baptist church books were destroyed 
when the building collapsed, so that we cannot verify the 
precise relation in the years 1756-1762. 


MANCHESTER, COLDHOUSE, BUILT 1740. 
Home of two Baptist Churches till 1908. 
Block lent by F. A. Rees. 
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CHURCHES IN MANCHESTER 
SPRUNG FROM THE CHURCH OF 1649 NOW MEETING IN ROCHDALE RoapD., 


? Cannon Street Congregational 1762. 

Tib Lane 1766- ? 

Coldhouse 1789-1898. 

Moss Side, Bethesda Disciple. 
Thirlmere Street 1876 ? - 

New York Street 1808, now Moss Side. 
Corn Exchange 1839, reunite 1841. 
Hall Street 1886. 

Camp Street, Friendship Inn, 1904. 

George Street 1823, unite with York Street 1844. 
Gorton 1828. 

Stretford 1865. 
Choriton-cum-Hardy 1898. 

Salford 1837-1912. 
Pendleton 1873. 
Broughton 1880. 

Hulme 1836-69. 

Gresvenor Street 1844. 
Ancoats 1869. 
Coupland Street 1886. 

Oldham Street 1842-58. 
Salford, Bury Street 1855. 
Higher Temple Street 1856. 


Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store, 
Content though mean, and cheerful if not gay, 
Shuffling her threads about the live-long day, 
Just earns a scanty pittance, and af night 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light. 


She, for her humble sphere by nature fit, 
Has little understanding, and no wit, 

Receives no praise; but though her lot be such 
(Toilsome and indigent), she renders much ; 
Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true— 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew; 

And in that charter reads with sparkling eyes, 


Her title to a treasure in the skies. 
Cowper. 


CHAPTER .Vs 
HILL CLIFF, WARFORD, AND LIVERPOOL. 


From the Hexham documents published in 1854 we learn 
that in December 1651 Thomas Tillam went to Hexham 
with his wife Jane, “‘a member of the church in Cheshire.’ 
This is the first contemporary sign of such a church, and as 
Tillam moved in military circles, it suggests that the church 
arose under very similar conditions to that at Manchester. 
In April 1653 he was sent to promote the work, so that 
‘“‘many were added to the church in Cheshire.” About the 
same time he received from the church of Hanserd Knollys 
a ““ gracious letter to the saints in Cheshire,” and paid them 
a third visit. This resulted in a letter signed in 1654 
at Warrington by nine men on 26th June. Most of these can 
be identified by their wills ; they lived at Reddish, Warring- 
ton, Whitley Green, Chester, Liverpool, Weaverham. There 
is no sign that as yet they had any meeting place appropriated 
to them ; probably they met round in one another’s houses. 
Warrington itself had been a great centre of fighting in the 
civil wars, and in 1644 became an arsenal, whence every 
civilian was expelled. By 1653 it was an important postal 
centre, and so the letter was naturally sent and dated thence. 


Poulton and Burtonwood. 

The Dunbabins were a prominent Warrington family, 
and Daniel married Elizabeth Wigan in 1657, after which 
the family became interested in the Baptist church. When 
the Royalists began to stir in 1660, Thomas Bordman of 
Poulton, a frend of Captain Meadowcroft, watched the 
bridge at Warrington with a troop of Baptists; but in a 
few months the tables were turned, and conventicles were 
frowned upon. The Wigans, Morrises and Dunbabins were 
concerned during 1663 in putting the little croft at Hill Cliff 
into trust as a “ burial place for Anabaptists and such other 
of the congregational way in Cheshire and Lancashire as 
wish to bury there,’ with leave to the trustees to convert 
the buildings to new uses. This vagueness was explained 
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by the Elizabethan Conventicle Act lately put in force again, 
and about to be superseded by a new one for three years. 
On 17 August 1664 Hugh Haslop, an apothecary of War- 
rington, was indicted with four other men for a conventicle 
in the house of Richard Davis at Poulton. Haslop had been 
baptized at Hexham on 15 December 1652, and he had the 
further distinction of being the first to erect a tombstone at 
Hill Cliff, over Maria Heslopp who died 1 February 1664-5, 
and of being delated the same year to the bishop. Burton- 
wood was another centre, and among the numerous notices 
it is worth recording that on 7 October 1665 Tomlinson and 
Cuthbert Hand were reported as living at Captain Cubban’s 
house at Causey Bridges, and holding Baptist meetings. 

Details abound of the Hollands, Seddons, Tomlinsons, 
Winterbothams and Witters who were prominent here for the 
rest of the century. The adherents were spread widely, 
and there was a good colony at Chester itself. So bold were 
they that in 1672 they took no notice of the royal offer to 
license preachers and places, though three years earlier the 
incumbents of Grappenhall and Budworth complained of 
their holding “numerous and frequent Conventicles in a 
Chappell belonging to Budworth parish.” Some lived at 
Haigh near Wigan, where in 1665 they were so defiant 
that they refused to pay fines. Of this sturdy group 
was Thomas Lowe, of Coppull, who in 1685 was con- 
victed under the Conventicle Act, and in 1689 travelled 
up to London to represent the church at the Particular 
Baptist Assembly. The story runs that a Londoner had 
come down to the district in 1683, and this may account for 
the rather unusual enterprise displayed by the rural church. 

Still there gathered hither people from many quarters, 
and with toleration secured, they arose and built. On 17 
April 1694 they registered a new building at Hill Cliff; two 
years later Lowe died in his 62nd year at Drakelow close to 
Burton-on-Trent, where were other Baptists; a well-to-do 
man, for he left a will, and his name is found in a few legal 
documents. James Winterbottom was helping in 1693 
before he went to Manchester, so for eleven years no pastor was 
chosen, and then help came from another Cheshire church, 
for which we must glance back. 
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HILERCEIBE: 


From an old Engraving. 
Block lent by Dr. Hawkes. 


A Second Cheshire Church. 

In Commonwealth times Thomas Johnson at Macclesfield 
was a justice of the peace, and registered in 1656 the marriage 
of Thomas Eaton and Margaret Mottershead. Both families 
became great supporters of the Baptist cause in the east of 
Cheshire. The church of Great Warford modestly claims only 
1668 as the date of its origin; but in 1669 a conventicle of 
60 persons was reported in the parish of Alderley, and the 
earliest tombstone reads, H.B. 1671. Such facts imply a 
church that originated under the Commonwealth. The first 
open step taken was in 1672, when Samuel Bowden took a 
licence to preach at the house of William Browne in Stockport, 
and George Booth licensed his house in Glossop. Next year 
Francis Turner, who had been to Cambridge preparing for 
the ministry, turned Baptist, and his return to this district 
paved the way for an advance. With him we must couple 
another family ; John Johnson of Great Warford died in 
March 1686-7, leaving a son John ten years old, destined to 
make some mark. 

When King James issued his Declaration of Indulgence, 
the church grew bold, buying ground at Mottram St. Andrew 
for burials, where stones may be seen with dates from 1691. 
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In 1702 Thomas Eaton licensed his house ‘at Mottram for 
preaching, he and John Johnson of Mobberley being evidently 
associated with Francis Turner. It proved possible therefore 
to spare Turner to Hill Clitf, and he settled there by March 
1705 at a stipend of £30. He was a man of enterprise, and 
in two years he registered his own house in Warrington itself. 


Rich Baptists at Liverpool. 


From these village churches we must now look on to a 
town, whose inhabitants were just beginning to think that 
their situation on the coast had some promise, were taxing 
themselves heavily to fill up the Pool which had given its 
name to Liverpool, and were developing a new harbour. 

John Wigan had paid a flying visit when he locked up 
the Royalists in Liverpool Castle, and in 1661 the earliest 
Hill Cliff deed was witnessed by a man who afterwards died 
here. But the first certainty we have of Baptists at the 
mouth of the Mersey is when on 11 December 1665 the 
following people of Liverpool were presented at the parish 
church of Wigan for being Anabaptists or leaving their 
children unchristened :—Master Jones, Master Nickson, 
Master Tempest, Arthur Hutton and Evan Swift, all with 
their wives, and Thomas Christian, gentleman. Major 
Jones and John Tempest were prisoners at Liverpool 
on 16. September. ‘This prepares us. for the greport 
to the bishop of Chester in 1669:—Leverpoole: a 
frequent Conventicle of about 30 or 40 Anabaptists, 
most of them rich people. Four years later, one of 
the latest licences issued was for Thomas Christian to 
have worship held in his house : the clerks in their hasty way 
marked it Presbyterian, but that was a common mistake, 
and we see that the only Dissenting congregation in the 
town itself was Baptist. 

We might have expected that in 1687 it would show 
itself again, but there was great mortality among the 
Nicksons, Christians, and Tempests just about then, and 
revival was due to quite another source. 


A Dutch Doctor. 


The coming of William of Orange led to a Dutch 
immigration, and there appeared on the Mersey a Baptist 
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family whose name in Holland was apparently Boon. The 
head of this held a Latin diploma, where his name was 
latinized into Fabius, in a fashion quite familiar at that day ; 
and this was the form usually adopted here, though it might 
be, and occasionally was, Anglicized into Bean. Ebenezer 
died in 1691 and was buried at Hill Cliff; his wife Hannah 
and their son Daniel soon lived at Everton village, a 
mile or more above the town. On 25 July 1700 at the 
Manchester Quarter Sessions they licensed a room in their 
dwelling for worship. A few years later, Hannah was laid 
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CERTIFICATE OF A MEETING 
Notified by Daniel Fabius of Everton, 1700. 
Block lent by Dr. Hawkes. 


to rest beside her husband, but Daniel put up a little wooden 
meeting-house in 1705, and Francis Turner came over regularly 
to conduct worship. 

Young Fabius was prosperous and devout. Two years 
more, and he presented some land close by his house and the 
meeting-house, for a Baptist burial ground. When the new 
town-development tax was laid in 1708, he figures as possessing 
““a land” rated at 3d. ; perhaps it was this very plot. The 
changes led him to give up his rural residence and move into 
the town where he settled at the bottom of James Street, 
and promptly registered his new home for worship in 1710. 
Thus for the second time there was a house right in Liverpool 
for Baptist meetings. About the same time, Samuel Eaton 
died, leaving to John Johnson of Warford and his other 
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executors money to build and endow a meeting-house, for 
which land was granted by John Rilance of Hill Cliff at a 
nomina' rent. The existing chapel still retains knockers 
dated 1712, and the appearance of the back favours the 
tradition that it was once a barn. It is possible that the 
claim to be the oldest building in continuous use for Baptist 
worship, is correct. 


GREAT WARFORD 1712. 


Photo given by John Davenport. 


A new bishop was appointed at Chester in 1714, and he 
set to work to draw up .a kind of Domesday Book of his 
diocese. Fortunately he made a few marginal notes as to 
dissenters, and we find that in this district 60 Baptists were 
reported from Hull Cliff, and 9 more from Warrington ; 36 
from Warford, 14 from Walton (the mother parish of 
Liverpool) and 20 from Liverpool itself, where he noted that 
they had no meeting-house. But with the death of Queen 
Anne there was more security against the High Church 
reaction, and further advances were made, especially in 
Liverpool. Daniel Fabius replaced the wooden building at 
Everton by something more substantial, which was licensed 
on 12 July at the Lancaster Sessions. Peter Davenport came 
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DISMISSION OF MEMBERS 
From Hill Cliff to Liverpool, 1714. 
Block lent by Dr. Hawkes. 


from Warrington to be minister, supporting himself as a 
tobacconist, an amicable separation from Hill Chiff being 
arranged on 3 July, with a stipulation for interchanges with 
Turner, and help towards his stipend. 


Liverpool Joins the Association. 


Four years later, “the beloved physician’? who had so 
benefited the cause by the sea, fell on sleep. The earliest 
dated tombstone at Everton reads :—In this Dormitory 
Reposeth the Body of Daniel Fabevs who Departed this 
Life ye 12th of Aprill 1718 aged 37. The second phase of 
Liverpool work thus closed, for Davenport next year left for 
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GRAVE STONE OF A LIVERPOOL PIONEER. 
Block lent by C. R. Green. 


Horsleydown. This however proved the means of bringing 
the little group of churches into touch with two other groups ; 
for from the Yorkshire church of Heaton and Rawden came 
John Sedgfield, who was ordained minister ; Francis Turner 
of Hill Cliff, John Turner of Warford, and Samuel Simson of 
Chester taking part in the service. And in 1719 the Liverpool 
church joined in the first Baptist Association for Yorkshire 
and Lancashire. 

Ralph Seacome seems to have been a generous benefactor 
about this time, and the church decided to move right into 
Liverpool, where in July 1722 a sixth successive building 
was licensed on Byrom Street, close to the corner of Dale 
Street, and Shaw’s Brow, the site now occupied by St. 
Stephen’s church. The occasion was celebrated by 
entertaining the Association. This however proved 
dangerous, for theie was a difficulty in supporting the 
minister, and an endowed church at Tottlebank sought his 
services. The letters interchanged show 41 men on the fells 
and only six on the coast. The case was referred to the 
Association, which solemnly placed it on record that Tottle- 
bank held out better prospects than Liverpool, and in August 
1725 Sedgfield took leave of the sea-port without a future. 
The Association award shows a William Leigh signing, and 
presently other documents prove him to represent Great 
Warford. But the pastor there was John Wood, who qualified 
at Salford sessions in 1728, and died on 3 February 1729-30 
aged 54, being buried at Warford. 


Clerk, Volunteer, Theologian, Evangelist. 
In 1730 Liverpool had rallied, and while it was able to 
spare John Hayes as pastor to Hill Cliff, it guaranteed £19 
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as a subscription to support John Turner, invited from 
Warford, where he had succeeded his father Francis, who 
died in 1727. John kept up the tradition of Fabius, being 
an apothecary, and amusing incidents are recorded of his 
being called even out of the pulpit to attend his patients, 
bidding the people sing till he returned. He had a sister 
Rebekah, a member at Hill Cliff, who had married John 
Johnson the deacon of Warford, and in 1733 the pair moved 
into Liverpool, where they became heads of a very large 
family with abundant Johns. 

It is necessary to distinguish another John Johnson, not 
known to be related to this stock. He was born at Lostock, 
where he was baptized in 1721, but changed his views on 
many points, and found a home with the Hill Cliff church, 
probably after 1733, as his name does not appear on the 
Jetter dismissing Rebekah (Turner) Johnson to Liverpool. 

In 1736 there was a fresh grouping of the churches ; 
Liverpool, Warrington and Manchester joined with a 
Yorksbire church at Heptonstall, influenced by a certain 
David Crosley, of whom we shall hear again. But this 
proved a temporary move; two or three families of some 
position in Liverpool were won, Hunts and Fishers, mariners 
and ship-builders, and when John Turner died in 1740 at 
the age of 50, John Johnson the minister was invited from 
Hill Cliff to succeed him next year. The church renewed its 
‘covenant on 28 June, when 22 members signed, including 
both John Johnsons and their wives, with Fishers, Hunters, 
Livesleys and Seacomes; in the next two years ten new 
members were baptized. Others joined from Ireland and 
Wales, signs that the port was beginning to attract 
immigrants ; and Johnson was able to obtain employment 
that eked out a living for his growing family, for the church 
still had no idea of making sufficient provision for a minister. 

The rebellion of 1745 menaced the safety of all dissenters, 
so it is not surprising that in Liverpool as in many other 
places, they joined the volunteers. The story is often told 
that John Johnson enlisted ; but we ought to be sure which 
it was. The minister was 38 years old; the Everton man 
from Warford was 67; his son, also John, was only 17, and 
had not yet begotten the fourth. Therefore it does seem that 
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the minister, like others in the neighbourhood, and like John 
Wigan a century before, took up arms to defend civil and 
religious liberty. 

Signs of theological difficulties emerged the same year, 
for when a new minister was being ordained at Bacup by 
those in the new association, Johnson was not invited. Two 
years later, trouble came to a head, and the church divided ; 
twenty members retired with Johnson, and presently built 
a second meeting-house at the corner of Matthew and Stanley 
streets ; nineteen remained at the old place. This led to new . 
friendships, for the old church invited John Oulton from 
Leominster. Reorganization took place, and the Confession 
of 1677, adopted in 1689 by Hill Cliff and a hundred other 
churches, was ratified by the Byrom Street church. 

The little country churches seem to have been running 
downhill. When Hayes of Hill Cliff died, he was succeeded 
by a baker, John MacGowan; but soon he passed on to 
Bridgnorth where he made his mark, and presently went to 
the metropolitan church of Devonshire Square ; Thomas 
Wainwright followed him at Hill Cliff. Warford was in 
worse plight, only two members being left. But this was 
Johnson’s opportunity, and he threw himself into Home 
Mission work. His successes at Dublin lie over our horizon, 
but he worked steadily throughout Cheshire, encouraged a 
new meeting-house at Millington, where Tomason took 
charge, and found a new minister for Warford, John Taylor 
of Stockport, hitherto a member of Hill Cliff. The church 
there had suffered a severe loss in the death of a flourishing 
tailor, Thomas Falkner of Mottram, with his wife and two. 
adult sons within ten months; their tomb-stone is the latest 
to be seen at the ancient burial-ground. 

This brings us to 1757 when there was a crisis again due 
to doctrine, which drew together the churches of the north 
of England into two Associations, with rival churches in at 
least three towns ; Manchester, Liverpool and Bacup. Before 
this crisis can be understood, the events in East Lancashire. ° 
and beyond the sands in North Lancashire must be noted. 
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Liverpool 1700, dismissed 1714, now Shaw Street. 
Johnson’s friends to Stanley Street 1748-1854. 
Millington 1759. 
Webster’s friends to Edge Hill ultimately, 1800. 
Bennett’s friends 1800. 
Aitken’s friends to Lime Street 1800, now Myrtle Street.. 
Mill Street 1849. 
St. Helens, Park Road, 1862. 
Brynn 1887. 
Golborne 1894. 
Solway Street 1867, absorb Spekefields 1904. 
Widnes 1872. 
Earlestown 1875. 
Aughton adopted 1879, independent 1907. 
Prince’s Gate 1881. 
Spekefields 1892. 
Fisher’s friends 1824, now Kensington. 
Old Swan 1879. 
Birrell’s friends 1839 to Pembroke. 
Bootle 1844. 
Lymm 1819. 
Little Leigh 1820. 
Latchford 1852. 
Warrington 1866, organized 1869, adopted by Myrtle Street 1871. 


© Truth! O Freedom! how are ye still born 
In the rude stable, in the manger nurst ! 

What humble hands unbar those gates of morn 
Through which the splendours of the New Day burst! 


We stride the river daily at its spring, 
Nor, in our childish thoughtflessness, foresee 
What myriad vassal streams shall tribute bring, 
How like an equal it shall greet the sea. 


Oh! small beginnings, ye are great and strong, 
Based on a faithful heart and weariless brain ! 
Ye build the future fair, ye conquer wrong, 
Ye earn the crown, and wear it not in vain. 


Lowell. 


CHARTER aI. 


WILLIAM MITCHELL AND THE ASSOCIATION 
OF 1695. 


A third group of Baptist churches arose in Rossendale, 
the headwaters of the Irwell, and their early evolution can 
now be traced with accuracy from original documents recently 
brought to light, among which the chief place is taken by 
seventeen letters printed by Mr. Overend of Bacup in 1912. 
The brethren gathered here and in Calderdale and Airedale 
had the honour of founding our Association life. 


Rossendale under the Commonwealth. 


Rossendale had been disafforested early in the sixteenth 
century, and a population had rapidly settled. The parish 
of Whalley contained by 1650 quite 35 townships, and the 
inhabitants had built themselves 14 chapels. When the 
Commonwealth Survey took place, reports like these were 
made :—Newchurch-in-Pendle, 150 families paying 
£26 13s. 8d. in tithe to the parish church five miles away, 
Edward Lappage ministering at this parochial chapel; the 
people wish it to be a separate parish. Goodshaw chapel, 70 
families paying £12 10s. to the parish church eleven miles 
away ; no maintenance yet for a local man, but the people 
desire it to be a parish. Newchurch-in-Rossendale, a 
parochial chapel serving 300 families in Deadwinclough 
Tunstall, Wolfenden and Bacup, who pay £27 tithe to the, 
parish church 12 miles away; Robert Dewhurst ministers 
at the chapel, and the people wish it to be made a parish. 
As a result of similar reports, John Kippax was stationed 
at Haslingden about 1658. 

At the Restoration, all Commonwealth arrangements 
were undone; Kippax after some indecision conformed and 
was ordained priest in 1662, being licensed at Haslingden in 
1665, being also curate of Church from 1668; he appeared 
regularly at the bishop’s visitations till 1677, and died two 
years later. The idea of his being the founder of local 
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nonconformity is inconsistent with these facts, all recorded 
in the Victoria County History. This growing district 
was left with only a few parish churches, and chapels 
which had poor and occasional supplies. A little was done 
by ejected ministers such as Thomas Jollie, but our interest 
lies rather with work that was done by laymen. In this 
the Quakers were pioneers, and as early as 1663 they had 
ground at Chapel Hill, which appears to have served not only 
as a burial place, but for worship, to argue from a stone ledge 
built into the wall, as if for sitting. 


Separatists Few and Not Organized. 


In 1669 there was minute enquiry made by the bishops, 
with a view of obtaining a permanent Conventicle Act. 
From the Blackburn Deanery came reports :—Church kirke : 
a meeting of Independents to the number of about 30. 
Altham: Conventicle of Independents, and some separatists. 
Whalley » severall Conventicles, some very numerous, their 
last meeting consisting of 200 persons or above, others of 10, 
sometimes 20 persons. Rossendale: Quakers. It is expressly 
said that there were no conventicles in Clitheroe, Newchurch 
in Pendle, Colne and Padiham. We see therefore that there 
was not much life in any dissent here at this time, and that 
there was no trace of Baptists. 

On 28 October 1672 several licences were issued under 
the Declaration of Indulgence, and others were granted if 
not actually issued. Those which belong to this movement 
are thus registered on pages 264 and 265 of the Entry Book :— 

The house of Sarah Grimshaw of Guisley in Yorkshire, 
Independent : licence to Josias Collier to be a Independent 
Teacher at the abovesaid Grimshaw’s house. Licence to 
James Hartley to be a Independent Teacher in the house of 
John Hardaker of Guisley in Yorkshire. The house of 
Christopher Marshall of West Ardsley, Yorkshire ; 
Congregational. The house of John Hird of Eckelsell in 
Bradford, Yorkshire. The Barne of John Pickops of 
Dedrinclough in Lancashire, Independent. The same page 
contains notes of licences called Baptist ; there is no doubt 
that all these quoted were Pedobaptist. Nor is it at all 
certain that at this stage all the places mentioned were in 
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any sort of touch. The man who linked them into definite 
organization invites attention next. 


George Hargreaves the Pioneer. 

In the year of the great ejectment, Edward Mitchel took 
his child William to be christened at Heptonstall on 5 April. 
About the age of 19, William was converted. This was just 
the time when preaching was again becoming dangerous, of 
which we have an illustration in the fact that on 16 October 
1681, George Hargreaves of Pendle, clothier, was fined £20 
for holding a conventicle, and allowing Isaac Ashton of 
Clitheroe to pray and preach, not using the book of Common 
Prayer. 

Now Mitchell had a cousin David Crosley, who was at 
this time twelve years old, and who twenty years later when 
Mitchell was no longer alive, thought he might “ venture to 
say, I was in Christ before him, though 7 years younger.” 
We can more easily believe him when he goes on, “ In Reading, 
Meditation and Prayer, he was unweary’d ; and in going to 
hear the Word of God, through many miles in dark nights, 
and over dismal Mountains.” As we know of no other 
district near Heptonstall where evangelical preaching could 
be had, akin to Mitchell’s tastes, for Oliver Heywood was of 
a different stamp, we may very probably think that Mitchell 
was a listener to Isaac Ashton, and frequented the homes of 
Pickops and Hargreaves and other like-minded men. With 
Hargreaves we shall presently find him closely associated. 


Goodshaw Chapel used by Dissenters. 

“About the 23rd Year of his Age, he began to preach in 
the nature of an Itinerant,’’ wrote his cousin. This brings 
us to about the year 1685 ; and soon his “ peculiar Fervour, 
Simplicity, and Application . . . brought Crowds of 
Peoples from divers Parts to hear him.”’ In October therefore 
he was arrested at Goodshaw ; the present writer sought and 
sunt the following receipt in the Sessions Order Book. 

15 January 1685/[-6] 

Recd in the open Sessions at Preston the sume of nyne 
pounds fifteense shillings being the Kings third pte of twenty 
nyne pounds five shillings levyed in pte of moneys forfeited 
upon a Conviccon of A Conventicle at Goodshawe Chappell 
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in Rossendall agt Wm Mitchall and ptyes menconed in A 
Record thereof made and certifyed undr the hand and seale 
of Tho: Braddyll Esq one of his Majties Justice of peace 
beareing date of 25th of October last 

p Robt Pigot sub vic 

Mitchell went to prison, apparently on the plan devised 
in 1669 by Governor Shakerley of Chester :—‘‘ The way we 
take to punish these people and prevent their meeting is by 
committing and binding them over to the next sessions, and 
proceeding against them by indictment for keeping riotous 
and unlawful assemblies.”” So the money was levied from 
worshippers only, and shows quite 117 people able to pay 
five shillings each, a splendid sign of the popularity of the 
movement. Another sign of this was in the bold use of 
Goodshaw Chapel. This we noted was built in 1545 for the 
celebration of the mass ; parliament intervened in four years 
to forbid that, and after a little see-saw, the third Act of 
Uniformity in 1559 prescribed certain Protestant forms of 
worship, revived by the fourth Act in 1662. The people 
whose fathers had built it at their own expense naturally 
thought they might use it for the form of worship they 
wanted ; the parish minister seldom if ever came, and all that 
was done was to licence an unordained man as Reader, who 
read the Common Prayer and perhaps one of the official 
printed Homilies ; so poor was the supply of curates that 
not till 1730 could the bishop obtain enough who were able 
to preach, and bring the Reader system to anend. The people 
might well think Mitchell was as good as one of them, for 
workman as he was, he could at least preach. 


Mitchel on Tour. 


Mitchell was not daunted, but on release crossed to 
Yorkshire and continued his work there; arrested again 
and dealt with for a riotous assembly on Shakerley’s plan, 
he was committed to York Castle. Hence like another 
Paul, he wrote to David Crosley, who was in great spiritual 
trouble as appears from his reply on 12 February 1686-7. 
Released when James changed his policy in 1687, Mitchell 
resumed mission work, and is heard of at Greenwood Lee 
near Heptonstall, at Stanbury near Keighley, and at 
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Barnoldswick where his uncle lived. He still tried to help 
his cousin David, whom a second letter of 15 February 1687-8 
shows in a happier frame of mind, so that Mitchell urged 
him now to join in preaching. 

With 1689 the fear of persecution vanished, and Mitchell 
encouraged his friends to register their houses for worship. 
A letter of 3 February 1689-90 shows this work going on 
apace, and Mitchell at last joined by Crosley, so that they 
could plan some division of the great territory Mitchell had 
worked. This contemplated Crosley taking the east and 
Mitchell the west ; Crosley was at Leeds in June 1691, when 
there were above twenty licensed meeting-houses ; Mitchell 
we shall shortly see moved into Rossendale. The Yorkshire 
side of this work need be only briefly noticed here, as it has 
been recently told at length; it is the more necessary to 
emphasize that the movement was one, and remained one 
till 1837. Meantime we note three of the Lancashire 
preaching places. 


Goodshaw, Bacup and Tunstead. 


Goodshaw Chappell was still without an Episcopalian 
minister. The nearest was at Haslingden, and as late as 
1704 the curate there complained that on the few occasions 
when he did go up to Goodshaw, he got nothing for his pains ! 
It is not surprising that there was a general tendency for the 
people to use these when a preacher came along. Even in 
1670 the chapels at Birch and Gorton, where John Wigan 
had ministered, were used in this way, and the fact was 
alleged as a grievance by the Episcopalians to obtain the 
permanent Conventicle Act. Now that Toleration was the 
watchword, it seemed worth trying if these places could be 
made available, for a careful enquirer put down only 36 
parish churches in the whole county, as against 563 in 
Yorkshire. Many applications were now made to Lancashire 
magistrates to register these chapels, but after some 
hesitation they generally refused. Lawsuits arose in 1693 and 
the King’s Bench at last decided in 1696 almost unanimously 
that the buildings were reserved for the Established 
Church. Thereupon the magistrates here swooped on 
conventicles held in the chapels, and fined all concerned. 
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Goodshaw had been used at first, rather than leave it empty ; 
but it was abandoned without a struggle, as the people had 
imitated their forefathers and made better provision at their 
own expense. 

John Hoill, Adam Houlden, James Lord, and Lawrence 
Lord certified the court at Manchester that the house of 
John Hoile in Bacop was set apart for worship : it is delightful 
to read the sturdy tone of these Rossendale people at first. 
The clerk was shocked, and induced them to put im a paper 
more Hke the standard form used in this county. The 
important clause is that “ Yor peticon doth humbly certifve 
his owne house in Bacop for a publick place of Meeting for 
Religeouse worship for dissenters of ye presbiterian pswasion 
for Wm Mitchell and David Crossley to preach in and doth 
humbly peticon ye same may be recorded according to ye 
sd Act. John Hoyle.” On 16 July 1690 the court registered 
the certificate as desired, and a week later a third-place was 
certified at Manchester by James Lord, his own house at 
Tunstead. 

This paper gives us some idea of the wide extent of the 
movement now centred at Bacup, for Adam Houlden hved 
by 1704 at Stubbylee in Rochdale ; we get also an idea of the 
social rank of the people, for Lawrence Lord of Greensnook, 
his fellow leader, is revealed in the 1708 quarter sessions as 
a woollen weaver. 

It will be noted that while John Piccop had allowed 
himself to be described as Congregational, these men 
certified themselves as Presbyterian. The name meant less 
than it meant in Scotland, but it certainly implied 
Pedobaptism. We pause then to ask what Mitchell and 
Crosley knew of Baptists. 


First Meeting with Baptists. 


Crosley had about March left Yorkshire, and had at 
Lichfield “ found something of God in a sort of poor, despised 
people, called Particular Baptists, betwixt whom and the 
Presbyterians there is much difference as betwixt (I think 
I may say) Saul and Demas.” His letter is amusing and 
shows that he hardly heard of Baptists before, certainly 
had never met any. It may be well to point out that this 
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was two years after Bunyan died, and the legend of Crosley 
being his disciple is perfectly baseless. At Worcester and 
London he was introduced to more Baptists, and wrote again 
that he met “with most of God and truth amongst the 
Independents, Baptists, and here and there Quakers.” 

Such testimony could hardly be ignored by Mitchel, and 
a little enquiry would show that Baptists had done good 
work in some of his district. David Lumbey and John 
Clayton were members of a Bradford church in 1655, which 
was still fostered in 1672 by Thomas Walker. Five years 
later, Richard Pitts of Newcastle and Isaac Taylor were 
evangelising near Halifax and winning converts, though 
the only new church coming to light is at Pontefract in 1691. 
So in July of that year, Mitchel wrote from Leeds :—‘‘ We 
have the most communion with the Independents, Baptists 
and Congregational. As for the Presbyterians, we have 
little communion with them in the way of the Gospel. They 
think it below them to have communion or exercises with 
us (for all that I know).” 

Thus far Mitchel was content to evangelize, and his 
letters have no allusion to the Lord’s Supper or to baptism, 
nor to organization, except that he once spoke of “ other 
churches ”’ in a way that might possibly imply that he thought 
of his groups of friends as churches. His concern was to 
secure legal toleration by registering places of worship. 

The tenure of Goodshaw Chapel was exceedingly 
precarious, and so on 16 April 1692, John Lord, John Hoyle, 
Lawrence Lord and John Houlden bought for £30 from John 
Whitaker a patch of land thirty yards by twenty whereon to 
build a schoolhouse in Bacop. It was to be held to the use 
of Protestant Dissenters for ever, Mitchell and Crosley having 
the first claim to its use for worship. It was soon built, 
and on 13 October was registered by the four feoffees. 


Mitchell Lives in Rossendale. 


But here a surprise awaits us. On the same day, and 
at the same Manchester sessions, William Mitchell, Adam 
Houlden, Richard Houlden and John Hoyle certified “ the 
dwelling house of William Mitchell in Woolfenden in the 
fforest of Rossendale”’ for similar worship. Hitherto we 
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had not known that. Mitchell took up his residence in the 
district, though a letter of 4 January 1693-4 mentioning 
“our Forest” and saying he had “been down to 
Yorkshire ’’ might have been seen to imply it. 

Meanwhile Crosley was showing great restlessness, 
geographical and doctrinal alike. Early in 1690 he had 
quitted the district, as we have seen, and toured round 
Derby, Lichfield, Worcester, Norton, London and Bedford. 
The Presbyterians repulsed him at Derby, but at Bedford he 
preached “‘ to the congregation over which that worthy man, 
John Bunyan, was pastor before his death,” an allusion 
which shows the origin of the idle tale that he was Bunyan’s 
pupil. He was so well appreciated that he was urged to 
repeat the tour and started again in June 1691 for ten or 
eleven weeks. In July he preached in Pomfret’s Presbyterian 
meeting-house a sermon which was printed and sold widely. 
So when he returned north, he applied to the Presbyterians 
for recognition, apologising that he had presumed “ to preach 
and to baptize also without ordination.” Yet on his next 
summer tour, on 10 August 1692 he was baptized at 
Bromsgrove, and thus cleared up the situation to some extent. 

This of course ended all relations with the Presbyterians, 
but on 26 August the Bromsgrove Baptist church ordained 
him minister, and gave him a roving commission. It is 
remarkable that he now stayed south and did not return to 
promulgate his new views. 

Mitchell wrote 17 months later, expostulating on his long 
absence and asking what was this new thing ; “if thou have 
found out some better way than we know of, he thinks it’s 
but thy duty to tell us.” The letter shows also that they 
had been observing the Lord’s Supper, but hesitated till 
Crosley returned or till officers were chosen. 

When Crosley did come north, it was to the Yorkshire 
side, and on 23 April 1694 he bought property at 
Barnoldswick, styling himself ‘“‘Clerk’’; a fair sign that 
although only 25 years old, he had a good opinion of himself. 
But he did not settle even now. During 1693 Colonel Roger 
Sawrey of Broughton Tower had sent three or four times to 
Mitchell entreating him to go “ beyond the sands ”’ ; he had 
not even visited there, and Sawrey approached Crosley in 
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May 1695. This led to a meeting on 21-23 September at 
Barnoldswick, of the very first importance. It is the earliest 
minute in the book belonging to that church, and has no 
date of year, but it will be seen that this alone fits the 
circumstances. It is a sort of general convention of all the 
adherents of Mitchell ; and it was met to deal with a crisis 
in the history. The following minutes deserve to be 
reproduced at length, having been strangely omitted when 
the conclusion, of far less importance, has been printed 
in the History of the Baptists in Barnoldswick :— 


The First Association Minutes. 


At the Asociated meeting at Barnoldswick Sep. 21 22 23 
these ffollowing things was agreed and concluded on solemnly 
and in the fear of god. 

ffirst concerning Br. Crosley and his relation to the church 
behing the sands it is concluded that a letter from this. 
Asociation be drawn to the s[aiJd church representing the 
great and manyfould inconveniences disadvantages and 
distractions that will in all probabillity follow in case of his. 
remov/al] in all or most parts of the country where we of 
the Asociation are concerned & 2ly if that prevaill no[t], yt 
some prposalls be made to them of that church about referring 
the matter to some other church or elders of other churches 
to be advised & if it may bee to haue the controverce ffinally 
issued thereby. 

2ly Concerning Br Slaters desire to be dismissed of his 
office as elder by reason of his remote residence it is agreed 
that the church be advised to appoint another to suply yt 
deffect & yet that hee continue his place & office not[wi]th- 
standing he being by that kept in a better capacity to serve the 
church & allso the common cause of religion in the country. 

3ly Concerning elders in the church in & about 
Rosendale We do advise to set apart Lawrence Lord Rich{ard] 
Hfoldjen James Townend: James Lord, Henery Wilkinson 
& for deacons James Mitchell, Rich{ard] Ash[worth] to: 
chuse as it is found meet. 

Aly Concerning these members w{hijch do not ffill up 
there places we do advise that the seeing they have been all 
ready offten admonished they bee suspended the communion 
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unless they can give satisfactory reasons for there dissent 
till they manifest sorrows for it & amend it. 

Some Generall questions Answerded 

first whether a church of christ ought to have a speciall 
& peculiar care over ye gifted Brethren yt are therein yea or 
no 

Answred in the afirmative. 

2ly whether the gifted Brethren are to be equally subject 
to the Church to w[hijch they belong w[i]th other memb[e]r 
hereof notwithstanding their gifts & peviliges as such 

Answered in the Affirmative. 

Thirdly whether any gifted brother howsoever approved 
by the Church, ought att his pleasure to exercise his gift out 
of the Church unless the churches consent be first desired & 
obtained 

Answered they cannot Regularly do it. 

Fourthly whether a church have power to send forth a 
ministering brother with out her own borders yea or no 

Answer No church can authoritatively ordain any 
minister but only for it self, nor can a chuch impose such a 
minister nor he impose himself, upon any other place or 
people 

Yet secondly a church may send a brothr or minister in 
a way of allowance, and approbation to any place or people 
whom the providence of god & the peoples readiness to hear 
—does Incourage & open a door— 

Fiftly Ifa church stand in need of her own gifts whether 
she should not be supplied & satisfied before any other w{ha]t 
nesesity soe ever is pretended 

Answered that if the Church Apprehend Absolute necessity 
in some other place for some of her gifts to be sent there she 
may & ought to Commiserate their necessity & lend w{ha]t 
relief she can, yet the properiety is in the church, in of and 
to all [h]ir gifts, nor ought any of those gifts to be disposed 
of w[ijthout her Consent Allowance & Aprobation. 

Sixtly Whether a church can in Conscience & truith 
grant a Letter of Commendation according to the usaall form 
wiijth a brother that walks disorderly, & theirby dismiss 
him to another people yea or no 
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Answered in the negative or at leastwise it Cannot be 
done wthout signifieing ye faults & dis orders wherew/[i]th the 
brother is charged by the Church 

Seventhly w[ha]jt are the relative dutys between a pastor 
& such gifted brethern in a church 

Answer it is the duty of the pastor to love Cherrish Instruct 
& Incourage them according to his Ability & their wants 
And it is their duty, to love honour & assist their pastor at 
least wise so fare as he rules well & es faithfull in his place 
before ye lord 

Eightly. w(hajt are the relative dutyes betwixt a pastor 
& his church 

Answer it is the pastors duty to love feed Instruct & 
Govern ye church according to the word wth all Care 
dilligence & faithfulness: & it is the duty of the church, to 
love Honour Incorrage & Submitt unto the pastor in the 
Lord praying & providing for him as the lord doth enable 
them 

Ninthly whether a pastor & Elder of one Congregation 
can Regularly perform pastorall acts in another Congregation 
where he hath neither Relation, office or membership yea or 
no 

Answered in the negative but yet we judge yt it may be 
done comfortably & profittably in some cases of absolute 
nesesity provided it be no longer continued then whilst those 
cases remain such; we further add yt no pson can prform 
such acts regularly by vertue of membership, or relation, 
only unless called to office. 

Tenth whether a pastor may administer the l[or]d sup[p]er 
to ye church by pfarjte or to a few persons of a church yea 
or no 

Answered it canot be done regularly but yet we dare not 
denye but it may be done, comfortably & profitably in some 
cases of absolute necesity as death bed sickness decripedness 
&c. 

Certain Generall Conclusions in Like maner drawn 
up and agreed upon 

First we do agree [as printed on pages 54 and 55 of the 
“ History of the Baptists in Barnoldswick,” fourteen admir- 
able maxims of conduct, closing with] 
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Lastly. We agree yt additions may be made to these 
conclusions as hereafter shall be thought fitt. 

And p[ro]vided yt any of us shall be found faulty, in the 
premises, they shall be reputed uncapable of having any 
place or voate in our association meetings, till they confess 
their fault and promise amendment. 

Agreed upon by us _ 

William Mitchell Adam Holden 
David Crosley 
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ORIGINAL SIGNATURES TO MINUTES, 1695 


Photographed from the Bethesda Minute-Book. 


“OUR ASSOCIATION MEETINGS.”’ 8I 


Letter of the Church in Rossendale. 


With these first Association minutes should be compared 
the first known letter of the Church in Rossendale, copied 
by John Moore of Rawden with other kindred letters, all 
printed by Mr. Overend in his invaluable History of the 
Ebenezer Baptist Church, Bacup, whence at page 84 this is 
taken :— 

To the beloved Brethren in Yorkshire, the Elders, Deacons, 

and Brethren of the Church of Christ in Rossendale send 

greeting. 
Jan. Ist, 1695-6 

And about, as touching that which our dear 
brother, Willfiajm Mitchell, presented to us from you by 
word of mouth in one of our meetings concerning those in 
your parts that are desirous to join with you in the order 
and fellowship of the Gospel, who, by reason of the distance 
of place, cannot conveniently come over to us to be joined, 
whom you are for receiving with our consent into your 
society, which thing seemed good in our sight, so that we 
return you our free consent thereto accordingly as you of us 
desire. If you have any so inclined that are desirous to 
follow Christ in His appointments, and to walk with Him in 
ecclesiastical order and fellowship, if they can give any 
demonstrations of their faith and communion with Christ, 
&c., you may, with the assistance of our B[rothe]r Willfia]m 
Mitchel, use your liberty in the receiving of such into your 
society. Indeed, it was a matter of rejoicing to hear that 
you were in the way of receiving additions. I wish you may 
have many pious members added, to the multiplying of your 
small number, &c. 


Lawrance Lord 
William Mitchel \ elders 
George Hargreaves _ 
John Hartley 
Richard Houlden 
Charles Pilling Adam Houlden 


James Lord Wilham Heap 
John Hoyle 


kb eacons 
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Homes of the Leaders. 

By a letter quoted on page 56 of the Barnoldswick history, 
John Barritt, Richard Higgin, John Hargreaves and Timothy 
Robinson are identified as belonging to that church; on 
July 11, 1700, James Howarth was received there as a member, 
number 57 on the roll, and was the same day appointed 
Teaching Elder ; so in 1695 he was not a member there, and 
his name appearing with Lord’s suggests that he belonged 
to Rossendale. Daniel Slater lived some distance from 
Barnoldswick, and felt unable to supervise there in 1711 ; 
according to his tombstone at Hill Cliff, he departed this 
life at Leyland in February 1725-6, being then in the sixty- 
third year of his age; so that in 1695 he would be about 
thirty-three years old. We are on certain ground with the 
others as all being Rossendale men; Richard Holden was 
another resident at Stubbylee; Richard Lord, Richard 
Ashworth of Tunstead and James Townend were husbandmen 
who in 1704 made such profits by a deal in grain that they 
were indicted at Preston; Henry Wilkinson became first 
pastor at Sutton in 1711; John Hartley and William Heap 
come out in 1703 as of Cloughfold. 

Now as to the organization revealed at this period. The 
September meeting was of “ this Association,’’ and it clearly 
implies various separate churches, of which we can discern 
Tottlebank not in the Association, Barnoldswick and 
Rossendale in it. The latter is on the verge of appointing 
officers, but the nominations made in the third minute were 
not accepted, as the New Year letter shows. That same 
letter implies that there were several brethren in Yorkshire 
not yet thoroughly organized, and the fact that many of these 
letters concerned John Moore, who in 1689 registered his 
dwelling-house at Rawden, points to Airedale. 

The very term “ Association”? points to the growing 
Baptist influence, for Associations were Baptist devices as 
far back as 1644 ; Presbyterians had their Classical Assemblies, 
Congregationalists hardly had anything. The Particular 
Baptist Assembly of 1690 advised the reconstruction of 
Associations, and one was formed next year further north, 
including Torver on Coniston Water, and Pontefract. The 
procedure of 1695 at Barnoldswick is in line with other Baptist 
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doings of the period ; delegates met in Association, and passed 
resolutions. 


Most of these refer to Crosley, and to his bad behaviour ; 
it is unfortunate that Associations had to censure him again 
and again. The general questions here mply that the church 
controlled him, not he them ; that he is to preach where the 
church orders, and not at his own pleasure; that the 
Bromsgrove commission was irregular and certainly did not 
authorize him to try and rule anywhere else ; that each church 
could claim her members, and even refuse them elsewhere ; 


? 


that a church might not grant a letter of transfer to a 
disorderly brother. This sixth point is alarming, and causes 
us to read with more care the complacent remark of Crosley 
five years earlier about “ the poor Mary Magdalenes who are 
so ready to sit at Jesus’ feet to hear His words through me 
(unworthy one, I say). For the present we may content 
ourselves with noting that he disregarded all this advice, and 
went “behind the sands ”’ settling there in February 1696-7 : 
the story there must be deferred while we follow the course 
at Rossendale. 


PEDIGREE OF THE ~ ROSSENDALE ~ CHURCHES TILL 1837. 


In Rossendale itself: Cloughfold, the main stock. 
In Airedale : Barnoldswick 1711. 
Bolland or Tosside or Gisburn Forest ; 1750 ? 
Sutton-in-Craven 1711. 
Gildersome 1715. 
Bramley 1774. 
Rawden, Heaton and Hartwith, 1715. 
Bradford 1753. 
Halifax 1755. 
Leeds 1779. 
Farsley 1780. 
Shipley 1758. 
in Calderdale: Heptonstall, or Rodhill Hey and Stone Slack, 1717. 
Salendine Nook 1748. 
Blackley 1789. 
Pole Moor 1790. 
Lockwood 1795. 
Meltham 1813. 
Rehoboth 1835. 
Golcay 1825. 
Wainsgate 1750. 
Hebden Bridge 1777. 
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BAPTIST MEETINGS BY 1760 


Due to Mitchell and Crosley. 


Drawn by W.T.W. 


PREACHING PLACES IN YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE 
WHICH CAME UNDER THE CARE OF MITCHEL AND 
CROSLEY, AND WERE MOSTLY BAPTIST WHEN MITCHEL 


DIED IN 1706. 
REFERENCES: O = Overend’s 


History of the Ebenezer Baptist 


Church, Bacup, 1912. 
Y = The Baptists of Yorkshire, 1912. 


L = This volume. 


Altham, 1669L. 

Bacup, 1690L, 1692 O60. 

Barnoldswick, 1688 O17, 1689- 
SO VASIC 

Bowling, 1699 Y114. 

Burley, 1693 O73. 

Cleckheaton, 1669 L. 

Cloughfold, 1701 L, 1705-6 L. 

Cringles, 1690 O43. 

Deadwen Clough, 1672 O90, L. 

Eccleshill, 1672 L. 

Esholt, 1690 Y119, 1693 O73. 

Gildersome, 1690 O31. 

Goodshaw, 1685 L, 1690 O43. 

Greenwoodlee, 1688 O16, 1393 
O73. 

Guiseley, 1672 L, 1695 Y134. 

Halifax, 1690 032, 43. 

Haworth, 1693, Y185. 

Heaton, 1695 Y115, 1697 
O108. 

Hebden Bridge, 1690 043. 


Horsforth, 1697 Y158. 

Horton, 1654 L, 1672 L, 1691-2 
YITA O73. 

Hunslet Hall, 1691 057, 1693 
O73: 

Hunsworth, 1693 O73. 

Keighley, 1695 Y187. 

Kildwick, 1689-90 Y181. 

Northis, 1693 O73. 

Pendle, 1681 L. 

Priestrupt, 1693 O73. 

Rawden, 1689-90 Y114. 

Rodhill Hey, 1703 0125. 

Skipton, 1689 O58. 

Stanbury, 1688 O17. 

Thornton, 1672. 

(?) Tong, 1669, 1672 L. 

Tosside, 1689. 

Tunstead, 1690 L. 

Windhill, 1689 Y119, 1690 O31. 

Wolfenden, 1692 L. 

York, 1672, 1691 O54. 


SIGNATURE FROM THE TOTTLEBANK CHURCH BOOK. 
Block lent by F. Overend. 
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PEDIGREE OF THE BACUP CHURCHES. 


Bacup (Ebenezer), parent of all. 
Goodshaw 1752. At Lumb till 1760. 
Lumb 1828. 
Sunnyside 1848. 
Ringsrow. 
Accrington (Cannon Street) 1755. At Oakenshaw till 1760. 
Oswaldtwistle 1840. 
Accrington (Barnes Street) 1858. 
Church 1870. 
Great Harwood 1907. 
Rishton. 
Clayton-le-Moors 1890. 
Cowling Hill 1756. 
Colne 1769. 
Blackburn (Islington) 1760. 
Chorley 1830. 
Preston (Vauxhall). 1834, 
Preston (Great Avenham Street) 1861. 
Accrington 1836. 
Kirkland 1838. 
Hindley 1842. 
Rawtenstall Unitarian 1760. 
Manchester 1765 ? 
Bolton (Dorset Street) 1766. 
Wigan (Scarisbrick Street) 1796. 
Wigan (King Street) 1826. 
Rochdale (West Street) 1773. 
Ogden 1783. 
Oldham (King Street) 1816. 
Mills Hill, Chadderton, 1853. 
Royton 1861. 
Oldham (Chamber Road) 1863. 
Oldham (Pitt Street, Glodwick) 1876. 
Hollinwood (Beulah) 1891. 
Littleborough 1861. 
Rochdale (Hope Street) 1808. 
Newbold 1872. 
Bury (Knowsley Street). 
Bury (Chesham) 1871. 
Cutgate 1845. 
Middleton 1862. 
Rochdale (Drake Street) 1863. 
Rochdale (Ebenezer) 1866: amalgamate with Newbold 1887. 
Haslingden (Tvinity) 1811. Joint with Accrington. 
Haslingden (Ebenezer) 1842. 
Ramsbottom 1844-9. 
Bacup (Ivwell Terrace) 1821. 
Bacup (Zion) 1854-7. 
Acre Mull 1889. 
Waterbarn 1836-57. 
Bacup (Doals) 1865. 
Bacup (Mount Olivet) 1874. 
Muillgate 1851-76. 


CHAP EER: Vit, 


ROSSENDALE CHURCH AND THE ASSOCIATION OF 
L719} 


The New Year 1695-6 saw a fully organized church in 
Rossendale, with Lawrance Lord, the weaver, as a kind of 
secretary, or possibly the Teaching Elder, William Mitchell 
of Wolfenden and George Hargreaves of Pendle joint Elders, 
John Hartley and Richard Houlden of Rochdale joint Deacons. 
A letter of September 1696 shows by its signatures that it 
numbered at least sixteen men and seven women, resident in 
Rossendale. The two letters imply that the “ Brethren in 
Yorkshire,’ who were but a “small number,” were to some 
extent subject to, that is, members of, the same church ; 
though chiefly ministered to by William Moore, Crosley and 
Hargreaves were suggested as fit arbitrators in a marriage 
difficulty, over which the church was assuming jurisdiction. 
Two letters of Mitchel in 1696 and 1697 to Yorkshire are 
vigorous pleas for believers’ baptism and against infant 
baptism ; the former shows that he had owned and obeyed 
his “‘ ever living and ever loving Jesus in His holy ordinance 
and appointment of Believers’ Baptism,” and regretted that 
he had delayed after being moved towards it for years before. 
The latter shows that trouble was breaking out on the 
question, and Mitchel was meditating the erection of a 
meeting-place at Heaton, whither he could come every six 
weeks. The tension increased in Rossendale, and by July 
1699 he moved to Bowling just south of Bradford, registering 
his house there for worship. A letter in November to 
Moore shows both of them deeply discouraged, and no longer 


ce 


leading. ‘‘ Richard Ashworth is chosen officer in Rossendale 
and Ja. Haworth at Barnoldswick, D.C. and his family 
being gone beyondsands . . the Church having concluded 


to dismiss me from office.” 
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Cloughfold Built in 1700. 


Though Mitchel may have been deposed from the church, 
yet his right to preach in the Bacup Schoolhouse was beyond 
dispute. His opponents were clearly bound to provide 
other premises, so James Townend took the lead, and in 
Cloughfold within the Manor of Accrington a ‘‘ New Chapel 
for Protestant Dissenters’ was erected. Mark the defiant 
use of the word appropriated hitherto for the Established 
Church. The date was ascertained by the writer’s discovery 
of the original document, dated 20 January 1700-1 :— 

These are to certify his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
that at a village called Cloughfold in ye fforest of Rosendale 
and County of Lancast[e]r a house belonging to James 
Townend is set A part for A Public Meeting place called by 
the name of the New Chapel for Protestant Dissenters in 
religious worship. According to A late Act of parliament in 
that case made and provided and is desired to be allowed by 
you in open court. Witness our hands 


James Townend 
Alexander Lord 
Recorded Richard Holden 
James Wolfenden 
John Hoyle 


Mitchel was not deserted by all his Lancashire friends, for 
on 20 March 1703-4, Wilham Heap put £40 in trust to maintain 
the ministry for the “ Dissenting Protestants at Cloughfold 
and Bacup” within the forest of Rossendale; and a life interest 
on £10 of this was reserved for Mitchel. 

Baptist Trusts at Last. 

On 1 May 1704 he saw the progress of his views in that 
Adam and Richard Holden of Stubylee in Rochdale, with 
Simeon Lord of Howroyd in Rochdale, combined with others 
to put in trust a newly erected building at Mitchel’s 
birthplace, Heptonstall, “for the use of the Protestant 
Dissenters known by the name of Baptists or Independents.” 
The good example was followed, and at Cloughfold on 11 
February 1705-6 the “ New Chapel” of 1700-1 was put in 
trust for ‘ Protestant Dissenters called Anabaptists or 
Independents within the Forest of Rossendale.” These are 
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the first occasions that any section of this widespread 
communion in Lancashire or Yorkshire, put itself on record 
as Baptist. 

When the news reached Bradford, Mitchell sang his 
Nunc Dimittis, passing away a week later, at the early age 
of 44, and being buried at the parish church of Bradford. 
Dead, he yet spoke. He had drawn up a little tract on 
organization and discipline, which his cousin Crosley, now 
pastor of an important London church, prefaced and 
published in 1707, with the title Jachin and Boaz. 

A Programme of Faith and Practice. 

This tract, reprinted in 1913 by the Baptist Historical 
Society, teaches a very high Calvinism; at times it shows 
independent thinking, but too often reproduces rather 
obsolete ideas, as to papal jurisdiction, or Baptist ministers 
using parish churches ; the sacraments are to be administered 
only by ministers lawfully called, namely the Teaching- 
Elders or Pastors of particular churches ; Elders are admitted 
as possible but not necessary; Deacons are to serve the 
Lord’s table, the minister’s table, the poor’s table ; churches 
are to meet by their messengers in a Synod or Council to 
advise, but not to rule; they need not in all things walk 
according to the same order, provided they consist only of 
persons sound in the faith, and of conversation becoming the 
gospel. 

This last stipulation proved fatal to David Crosley, who 
soon came down from London in very bad odour. At first 
he went to Gildersome, where a meeting house had been put 
in trust during 1707, and he tried to gather up the reins 
fallen from Mitchel’s hands, despite the resolutions of 1695. 
The alarmed brethren at once began to stop the earths, and 
at Rawden, at Heptonstall his birthplace, at Barnoldswick 
where he had been “ Clerk,” they took steps towards more 
formal organization. Barnoldswick led the way in 
September 1711, with another meeting of “ye elders and 
brethren of this communion” authorizing them to be a 
separate church, and ordaining Daniel Slater, already an 
Elder, apparently to be the Pastor or Teaching Elder. A 
barn was licensed at Sutton the same year, and a meeting- 
house built in Rawden woods by June 1712. In these 
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measures his former church at Tottlebank concurred, and 
spared one of its gifted members to become pastor of the 
separate church comprising members at Heaton Rawden 
and Gilderstone ; deputations went over from Rossendale 
and Tottlebank to strengthen John Wilson’s hands at the 
ordination in 1715. And when two years later the 
movement for home rule was completed by Heptonstall 
organizing, the centripetal forces were rearranged by new 
articles of association, here printed from the original 
minutes :— 
Minutes of 1719 Association. 
ffeb ye 3d. 1718-19. Proposals for setting up and 
carrying on an Association of some Churches of Christ 
by messengers. 
The end of all actions tho’ last in Execution should be the 
first in intention, which principally ought to be the Glory of 
God, and the promotion of the Interest of Christ. In this 
Espetially : The mutual Edification and comfort of those 
particular Congregations or Churches which shall Joyne 
themselves in this Assotiation together 
proposals 
Ist. That it shall bee in the power of every p[ar|ticular 
Church to choose what members they shall think fitt to send 
upon such an errand the Churches defreying the charges of 
their journey and choosing 2 at least to Represent them in 
every such meeting. 
2dly. That the messengers thus sent shall bring along 
with them under the hands of the elders or officers of the 
Church with the consent of the whole ; a letter to signify the 
Choice of ye pferjsons sent by the Church. As also what 
requests they have by them to make to the Assotiation 
wherein it would be very convenient, that in the said Letter 
every p[ar]ticular Church give some account of her state 
that wee may bee the better Informed how the Interest of 
Christ thrives Amongst us. 
3dly. That if any difference arise among any of ye 
members of the p[ar]ticular Churches, or the Churches among 
themselves thus united w{hijch cannot be determined with 
generall satisfaction in the said Churches that such differ[e]nces 
may be referred to the Judgment of the Association. 
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4ly. That this Assotiation shall not in any matter 
relating to the perticular Churches that Joyn in it Act 
Authoritatively but onely by way of advice. 

Sly. That none of the Churches thus united shall be 
oblidged to take any determinations from the Association 
but what they finde warranted by: or consistent with the 
word of God. 

“6th. That all meetings of this nature among us bee 
begun with solemn prayer to god by such pfer]sons as shall 
then bee thought most proper for his blessing upon theire 
undertakings and close with ye same. 

7ly. That ye most convenient time bee sett apart for 
publick prayer preaching and singing of psalms and the 
p[erjson or pferJsons soe engageing shall be such as ye 
messingers shall request or choose. 


8ly. That this Association shall meet in a circular way 
throughout the Churches, which God shall stirr upp to Joyne 
in it or give up themselves to it. ye first meeting to begin 
at Rawden on wednesday the week after Whitsonday being 
ye 27th day of May next. 

Sly. Note it shall be in the power of ye messengers of 
ye first meeting either to add to or alter or take from the 
Articles beforementioned as may be then thought most 
convenient. 

These or what may be thought more convenient is humbly 
referd to the judgment of The Churches and Brethren as 
may be herein concerned. 

Subscribed at Tottlebank by Tho: Richardson Pastor. 
Will Benson : Ruleing Elder. 

At Bacopp in Rosindall By Rich: Ashworth Pastor : 

John Wilson Pastor at Rawdon. 

Hen: Wilkinson Pastor at Suttan : 
Alverey Jackson Pastor at Barnoldswick 
Tho. Greenwood Pastor at Hepte[n]stall 


with ye consent of the Churches to whome ye belong w[ijth 
this condition that it be soe long continued as to ye messengers 
and churches ye severally represent it may seem to answer 
the end proposed: (ie) gods glory and theire mutuall 
edification. 
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This Association was accordingly begun on may ye 27th: 
1719 at Rawden first by reading an acknowledgment from ye 
church at Rawden to all ye Ministers and messengers for 
theire love and kindness in meeting there the first time: 
then by M[ist]er Wilson going to prayer for a blessing upon 
the Assotiation then mr Ashworth gave forth a psalm to be 
sung and preaching from psalm: 119: vers 141 concluding 
his discours with prayer: Then Mfistjer Richardson gave 
forth a psalm and preached from Psalm 84 : 4 and concluded 
with prayer w{hijch being don M[ist]Jer Ashworth was chosen 
moderator : 

ffurther Articles added att the Association held at 
Rawden May ye 27th and 28th 1719. 

10ly. In order for ye more regular improvement of these 
meetings it is concluded yt one pjerjson be chosen as 
moderator for yt time by ye free vote and consent of the 
ministers and messengers of which such meetings are 
composed : only that in every such case, where any question 
is proposed or matter debated that has a particular relation 
to such moderator or the church he represents. that in such 
case only : another person be fixt upon to supply the place of 
moderator till such question be determin’d 

llly. for the further satisfaction of some of ye ministers 
and messengers that are present as well as the Churches to 
whome they belong and represent. It is thought fitt to add 
further mutuall agreement in these 3 fundamentall substantiall 
and standing Articles of the Christian faith (viz.) lst Absolute 
plerjsonall Election 2nd ffree and full Justification by the 
sole righteousness of Christ Imputed to us and Received by 
faith Alone 3ly that comfortable doctrine of finall 
plerjseverance of ye saints grounded upon ye firmness of the 
covenant and abideing of the spiritt of God. 

w(hijch was signed by all the ministers and messengers 
of ye association 


Rich : Ashworth Miles Whittaker 

Thos : Richardson John Christhopherson 
John Sedgfeild Ralph Seacomb 
Alverey Jackson John Hargreaves 


John Wilson Tho: Hardcastle John Marshall Hen Wilkinson 
Caleb Cockshott 
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Tho : Greenwood came not till ye later day : Reading ye 
letters and prayer by John More ye 27 day was concluded. 

May ye 28th being ye latter day of ye Association being 
begun by prayer by John Sedgfield, these questions were 
propos’d to be answer’d, and first from Sutton [as to mixed 
communion ; reply] 

This Association is so well satisfied with the doctrine of 
Believers’ Baptism, That they dare not for the awe of God 
upon their conscience, do any thing, that may lessen its 
valuation, or tend to the contempt of an ordinance of Christ, 
and ornament of the Church : and tho’ they dare not absolutely 
and in every Case deny the contrary (that is) to admit in some 
speciall cases into Communion without it : yet will this whole 
Association (a few excepted) always account those Churches 
and ministers, the most agreeable & safe, that use this liberty 
the least, and yet at the same time we are universally agreed 
That as much unanimity and oneness in doctrine and principle 
as possible may be, is the likhest method for promoting and 
securing peace and Edification, among the members of every 
particular church. 

{Other resolutions were that singing was a moral duty to 
be continued in the churches of Christ ; that ordination should 
be by laying on of hands, but no opinion was given as to this 
rite for all believers ; that a Pastor of one church could only 
act in another when the other pastor was incapacitated, and 
by mutual agreement. | 

“P.S. Crosley to preach among his own people only, 
or, to be silent.” 

The fundamental articles of the reconstructed Association 
have been quoted at length ; the minutes for many years are 
extant in various places and contain much of interest. The 
postscript of 1719 raises the question whether Crosley admitted 
that he must bow to the ruling of 1695, and be a member 
of a particular church, under orders. It seems implied that 
he organized a church at Gildersome, but his stay there 
was rendered impossible after the Yorkshire churches 
organized, and he presently disappeared. His whereabouts 
for two or three years are uncertain, though when he applied 
for help in 1724 to the Particular Baptist Fund, no one would 
stand sponsor for him. The minutes of Association have 
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hints in 1721 that he had tried to rehabilitate himself in 
Rossendale, and that further measures of protection might 
be necessary. They show that Francis Turner of Warford 
had joined in fellowship, thus linking up the movement in 
Cheshire. 

Crosley tried his fortunes again in the south, and it is 
somewhat noteworthy that Thomas Crosby, who wrote the 
story of the Baptists in 1740, has not a word to say of him, 
though he speaks of his predecessor at Cripplegate, and of 
his successor. As London did not welcome him, he returned 
to Yorkshire and preached wherever he found opportunity. 
Thomas Greenwood of Heptonstall took pity on the man, 
and admitted him to fellowship in the church at his birthplace. 
Then he found another friend at Altham Hall on the western 
Calder, where in 1669 Independents and other separatists 
had been known. In 1720 John Elison had signed the 
Association minutes as a representative of Rossendale ; 
Crosley baptized James Elison at Bacup in 1735, and James 
licensed his Hall near Hapton for preaching. As Crosley 
had undoubted right to the use of the Bacup School in 
preference to anybody else, he had now two preaching places 
at his disposal, and he settled at Tatop Farm near Goodshaw, 
midway between them. This district around the Calder had 
been the scene of Thomas Jollie’s labours, but the 
meeting-house at Sparth was passing out of use, and Crosley 
possibly gathered in some fruits of his work. That same 
year, the Warrington people sent messengers to “ Mr. 
Crosley’s meeting,” a phrase suggesting that he was forming 
a third Association in the north, linking the churches in the 
valley of the Irwell and Mersey. Of this we have another 
proof in a letter of 27 August 1736 from John Marshall of 
Nether Yeadon near Rawden, to George Braithwaite of 
Devonshire Square in London, which is here slightly altered 
in spelling and punctuation from the original draft :— 


Crosley’s Character Asked and Given. 


“ Honoured Sir, In answer to your request, in giving you 
an account of Mr. D. C.’s behaviour and repute with the 
ministers in our’country, what I know of him is, That after 
he came from London the last time, as he had been a 
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considerable time in our country, and preached in several 
places as people were pleased to allow him a place of late, 
and Mr. Thomas Greenwood admitted him a member of their 
church at Heptonstall. And after that it happened so, that 
a person in Lancashire who received letters of him and heard 
him preach and was much taken with his doctrine and ordered 
a meeting place for him and gave him a considerable gratuity 
forth of his own estate, being a person of a competent ability. 
And being cast into that country by this means, he set up to 
form a church there, and not being far from both Mr. 
Ashworth’s church and Mr. Jackson’s, he got his church 
made up of some few of his own hearers, and more by admitting 
several members of both the aforesaid churches into his 
communion, which new persons that fell into an admiration 
of his preaching. But it hath raised a great deal of uneasiness 
and dissatisfaction in those two churches ; notwithstanding 
that, he goes on in his irregular way to increase his members 
from them by all the artifices he can use. As to Mr. Jackson’s 
detracting from his character, it is altogether false ; for he 
never made a strict enquiry into the reports of his 
misdemeanours ever since he was in Lancashire, but he found 
them too true. Also he would endeavour to intrude himself 
upon us at Rawden by making acquaintance with such 
persons in our country as have always been averse to church 
government ; and such persons have been very desirous that 
we should allow him the liberty at some times to preach in 
our meeting places. But he has been so notoriously scandalous. 
in his practices in our country, our church in general has no 
mind to be concerned with him ; which if we should, would 
be to no other purpose but to draw a scandal upon ourselves 
among the truly religious persons that dwell amongst us of 
other persuasions, and so draw a disturbance and confusion 
among ourselves, and would give him the opportunity of 
getting the money from such as are apt to be taken with his 
popular way of preaching, which should supply our own 
ministers. Whereby you may apprehend what repute he 
is in amongst our neighbouring ministers. And further Mr. 
Greenwood and he has forsaken our Association, and joins 
in with them at Liverpool, Warrington and Manchester, 
who perhaps know less of him than we do ; whereby we are 
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much estranged from them, and are better pleased to be so 
than to enter into any community with them. e 
Rossendale, Cloughfold and Bacup. 

This letter was also signed by Ashworth, and shows how 
thoroughly Crosley was repudiated by those who knew him 
best. We get from it rather a new light on the precise 
relation of Bacup and Cloughfold to the ancient Church of 
Rossendale. Marshall clearly regards Ashworth as pastor 
of that church, and Crosley as poaching and gathering a new 
church. But Ashworth signed the minutes of 1720 and 
many other years as pastor of Rossendale ; and the circular 
letter of 1738 was sent from “ Cloughfold, Rossendale.”” It 
seems to follow that the present Cloughfold church may claim to 
be, not a branch of, nor part of, but the very original church 
of Rossendale, organized before 1696, from which all the 
others branched off regularly. Bacup in that case is a new 
church gathered by Crosley against the wishes of the existing 
churches near, but reinforced by former friends such as 
“ David Hardman of Greens, Adam Heyworth of Deerplay, 
[Adam] Holden of Stubbylee, Piccop (not Joseph), and the 
two grandfathers of the Rev. Mr. Pilling of Goodshaw,” 
to quote James Hargreaves. Mr. Overend’s dating, 
“““somewhere between 1720 and 1724, probably nearer the 
latter date,’’ ought perhaps to be extended to take in the 
possibility of 1735. The fact that in 1730 a curate was at 
last stationed at Goodshaw, may suggest that this was 
intended as an antidote to Crosley’s presence. 

Light at Eventide. 

The light thrown upon Crosley’s character even at the 
age of 69 is disappointing, but agrees only too well with all 
that went before. It deserves therefore to be emphasized that 
he was fortunate in doing good work from this time forward. 
Elison and five others organized in 1737 under the name of 
Oakenshaw, regarding themselves as a branch of the Bacup 
church. Helpers clustered round him, of whom the most 
prominent were Henry Lord and Joseph Piccop, a farm 
labourer of Love Clough, with whose help the branches at 
Oakenshaw and Cowling Hill were worked. The accounts 
of the latter place show that the Lancashire visiting preacher 
was remunerated at the rate of a penny a mile travelled. 
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In his old age Crosley grew unwieldy and was no longer 
able to maintain a far-reaching evangelization ; near Tatop 
Farm they still point out Crosley’s Walk, where the old man 
strolled in the evening of his days. He found a new outlet 
for his energies in keeping school, thus pioneering in another 
much-needed direction. A blacksmith of Goodshaw, Henry 
Butterworth, sent his five lads, and in another generation 
we shall find all of them doing good service in the ministry 
here and in the Midlands. 


TATOP FARM, GOODSHAW, 
Last Home of David Crosley. 
Block lent by F. Overend. 


Crosley did not cease his pastoral work ; in a brawl at 
Holmes Chapel Wakes, Lawrance Britliffe killed a man, and 
in Lancaster jail he sent for the old minister, whose preaching 
he had attended. Crosley found him not only sorry, but 
ready to testify as much ; he chose as his own funeral text, 
“ Thou wast a God that forgavest them, though Thou tookest 
vengeance of their inventions.’ Crosley had a congregation 
of four thousand at Bacup on 23 May, and he published the 
sermon next year at Manchester. It seems to have introduced 
him to George Whitefield, from whom he got a letter in 1744 ; 
so when bringing out a new edition of his early Samson 
sermon, with an exposition, he secured a preface by the rising 
young Evangelical. Soon afterwards he was called to his 
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rest, and the grave-yard around the Episcopal Chapel of 
Goodshaw, where his cousin Mitchell had emerged into 
notice, contains his body. Although Henry Butterworth 
had begun burying his numerous infants and wives there 
eight years earlier, so that the stone is one of the sights of 
the place, yet no one honoured the old evangelist with any 
memorial. It is possible that the Episcopal authorities 
would object to this at the time, but Bacup might now remedy 
the omission in the Baptist ground overlooking both Tatop 
and the site of Mitchell’s preaching. 


Summary of the Development. 


The evolution of fifty years in this district can now be 
summed with even greater accuracy than two years ago ; 
it is necessary to point out that the accounts given before 
searches in the county offices and before the study of the 
Mitchell letters, are at best inadequate, and are sometimes 
decidedly wrong. 

The reduction of Goodshaw Episcopal Chapel in 1660 
to its legal position as a mere chapel of ease, and the 
removal of a stated preacher, left Rossendale people without 
proper pastoral care. 

In 1664 and 1665 no presentments for local conventicles 
have been discovered, after a search in the proper place; 
and in 1669 the local vicars reported that none were being 
held in their parishes. 

The first sign of organized worship was in 1672, when 
John Pickop took out a licence for his barn in Deadwen 
Clough. 

The clergy being inadequate to the situation, whether 
conformist or nonconformist, George Hargreaves of Pendle 
came to light in 1681 as a leader, with Isaac Ashton of 
Clitheroe as a preacher. 

William Mitchell of Heptonstall was converted and 
became the chief preacher after 1685, evangelizing all over 
the hills between Yorkshire and Lancashire. 

The work extended so far and so rapidly that twenty 
places were registered for worship soon after the Act of 
Toleration, and that special places were built from 1692 
onwards, Mitchell settling in Rossendale that year. 
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David Crosley was baptized at Bromsgrove in 1692, and 
ordained as an evangelist ; he settled at Barnoldswick two. 
years later. 

His claims to superintend provoked a general meeting in 
1695, under Mitchell’s presidency, which resolved on church. 
organization ; Crosley retired to Tottlebank, Mitchell and. 
Hargreaves became joint elders of ‘‘ the church of Christ in 
Rossendale.” 

In 1696 Mitchel was baptized, and the question henceforth. 
exercised all the communion; he removed to Bradford in 
1699, and Ashworth became pastor of the Rossendale church.. 

In 1704 and 1706, buildings at Heptonstall and Cloughfold. 
were put in trust for “ Baptists or Independents,” a sign that 
evolution was proceeding. 

The publication of Mitchel’s “ Jachin and Boaz ”’ in 1707 
gave a clear programme of faith and order. 

The return of Crosley to Yorkshire precipitated the 
formation of local churches in 1711, with their own pastors, 
and their linking together into an Association by 1719. 

The minutes show that the churches were now predomi- 
nantly Baptist, yet were not quite prepared to close the 
ranks and exclude others. 

The church at Cloughfold is technically the original 
“Church of Christ in Rossendale,” fully organized by Ist 
January, 1695-6. 

The church at Bacup is technically a newer church 
organized by Crosley at some uncertain date between 1720: 
and 1735. 

Yet practically speaking, Cloughfold, Bacup, Barnolds- 
wick, Sutton, Rawdon, Gildersome, Heptonstall, are equally 
indebted to Mitchel for their ideas of organization and of 
baptism, though there was evangelical worship before he: 
began to direct. 


JOHN BUTTERWORTH, aged 75. 
Sculptured by Ridley 1804. 


Eawr souls are like musical instruments, Ah! 
An’ they’re here to be put into tune; 

This earth's nobbut th’ schoolheawse or practisin’ greaund, 
Th’ grand concert tak’s place up aboon. 


Let's everyone see ‘af eawr lamps are well trimm’d, 
An th’ lights burnin’ clearly an’ steady ; 

An’ when th’ Bridegroom comes knockin’ at th’ dur, may He foind 
“At we're ole On us waitin’ an’ ready. 


Samuel Laycock. 
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The life of the churches from 1738 to 1757 is better 
imagined than described, because materials are scanty ; 
better perhaps not even to imagine, unless the aim be to see 
the need of a vigorous reaction. In the golden candlesticks, 
one light after another guttered and went out, while only a 
single new beam shone forth when at Lumb in 1752 the 
musicians tuned their viols to holier strains. It is true that 
the more bracing air of the east nourished new churches at 
Salendine Nook, Wainsgate, Bradford, Halifax, Cowling Hill 
and Shipley, but Lancashire did not share this prosperity. 
Manchester, Warrington and Liverpool in the south, Tottle- 
bank in the north, Rossendale in the east, barely held their 
own. The one redeeming feature is the energy of Joseph 
Piccop, the farm labourer of Love Clough, who carried on 
work far and wide. It is a fine picture of “the humble 
preacher in Mr. Holt’s barn, standing upon a stool behind a 
sledge, which served as a pulpit,” invited to come to the Old 
School by a Bacup deputation. 


Ousted from the Bacup School. 


In Rossendale the Association continued to meet till at 
least 1738, for a copy of the circular letter of the meeting that 
year at Cloughfold on 24th and 25th May is in the writer’s 
possession. But Richard Ashworth was then losing his 
sight, and though he was aided by his son Thomas, the 
church undertook no aggressive work. At the other centre, 
the death of Crosley brought about rapid changes and division. 
Henry Lord, who faithfully followed his leader in antinomian 
views, continued the work at Oakenshaw; Joseph Piccop,. 
with a milder type of Calvinism, saw to Cowling Hill. A 
large number of Bacup residents sided with Piccop, and 
considered themselves the original church, in which Man- 
chester agreed, for in August 1745 Winterbottom came to. 
ordain him. He and his church however decided to erect 
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for themselves a new place. The schoolhouse, where John 
Lord kept the school, was enfeoffed for ‘“‘ ministers now called 
or styled Protestant Dissenters. If two or more such ministers 
shall want the place for this purpose at the same time, the 
feoffees shall have power to determine to whom preference 
shall be given.’’ Serious trouble arose, and Piccop declined 
to give scandal, but rather to suffer wrong. In 1746 his 
friends built a ‘“‘ New Meeting House” on Lane Head Lane 
for their sole use. The others went from bad to worse, till 
in October 1747, “‘ old Mr. Houlden of Burnley ” aiding and 
abetting, the school was broken open, Henry Lord preaching 
in the morning. Then came a startling new development, 
for Mr. Uttley, who had since 1738 been incumbent at 
Goodshaw Chapel, preached in the afternoon. And five 
days later, Houlden awarded that Uttley should use it twice 
a month, Lord once, and Richard Ashworth once. Dissenters 
might not use Goodshaw Chapel, but the curate there might 
use the dissenters’ school in the teeth of the deed! And his 
successors did this till in 1788 they at last built for them- 
selves. When Lord disappeared in disgrace during 1759, the 
Baptists made no attempt to continue services in the School, 
and a reunion of all in Bacup gave a strong church with its 
own premises. The very fact that the School was in trust 
for dissenting preachers dropped out of memory till a con- 
veyance was needed last century, and the new,owners required 
an assurance from the Baptists that they would waive their 
rights. 


New Churches. 


Outside Bacup, Lord’s labours had better result. With 
Richard Smith of Wainsgate and James Hartley of Haworth, 
he had the joy of founding a church in Bradford during 1753. 
He baptized two brothers, Adam and Edmund Holden, both 
called to the ministry; also James Turner of Stack, who 
became pastor at Birmingham, and Charles Bamford, who 
supplied at Tottlebank, and did good work in Accrington, 
though the foundation of that church was due to Piccop. 

One other slight advance may be noted. As far back as 
1735, outlying members of Bacup used to worship at Altham 
Hall, and two years later they entered on a semi-independent 
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existence as the Oakenshaw branch. In 1755 John 
Bennet qualified at Quarter Sessions as a preacher, while 
Henry Lord continued to help. 


OAKENSHAW BEING DEMOLISHED: FIRST HOME OF 
ACCRINGTON 1737. 


Photograph lent by John Smith of Huncoat. 


Another church arose in a romantic fashion. A musical 
club recruited in the upper dales about 1742, became impressed 
with the words wedded to their scores, possibly due to the 
genius of Mr. George Handel, just naturalized; henceforth 
they spent part of their meetings in reading and prayer. 
About 1747 Piccop baptized several, including Richard 
Heyworth and John Nuttall, the latter being soon called to 
the ministry. While he aided Piccop at Cowling Hill and 
Sutton, he opened out new work at Lumb, and in 1750 a 
little meeting house was erected at Bully Tree. As the 
disputes at Bacup were very bitter then, the new group 
sought incorporation as a separate church. The date of this 
has been rather uncertain, opinions varying between 1753 
and 1756; but the Quarter Sessions Roll shows that John 
Nuttall signed the Articles in 1755. 

Piccop ranged far afield, and in 1747 was down near 
Northwich when overtaken by a clergyman also out for 
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preaching, who recognized him as already “a famous 
Anabaptist teacher.’’ Piccop’s energies in this direction, 
known to us only through Wesley’s journal, were perhaps 
connected with the church at Great Warford, in the same 
Association. 


Decay of Religion. 


But the whole tone of religious life was low in every 
communion. The Established Church could draw on the 
universities for its ministers, and could produce occasional 
men like Parson Adams or the Vicar of Wakefield; yet 
Parson Thwackum was probably the more average specimen 
in the country. “ The mass of the clergy had lost ground 
throughout the country, and while the most learned seldom 
lived or worked in their parishes, a great many of the rank 
and file were mere hangers-on of the country squires, drinking 
and fox-hunting parsons, with very little religion about 
them. Meanwhile the Nonconformists also had very much 
decayed in life and influence.” The wealthy Presbyterians 
certainly had their academies at Whitehaven, Kendal, 
Manchester, and Warrington; but the students abandoned 
Calvinism ; some conformed and climbed even the archie- 
piscopal thrones, others ministered to ever decreasing con- 
gregations. “‘ A period of pessimism for Protestant Dissent 
arrived. The old theology was discarded, and the old land- 
marks were lifted up and thrown away. The hopes of the 
Protestant Dissenters, which had been so high at the beginning 
of the century, were low and wavering as the first half closed.”’ 

Baptists were deprived of the temptations that arise 
from deep study, but were open to dangers of another kind. 
A congregation had to rely for preaching, and even for pastoral 
care, on the men who grew up in its midst ; men in all points 
like as they were. Farm-labourers, masons, pin-makers, 
weavers were the rule, a salt-owner was the rare exception. 
It cannot be wondered at if such men, employed in the double 
care of earning their daily bread and ministering to a con- 
gregation, had little leisure for any wider organised life. 
And if the pastors, the very men who were singled out as 
leaders, were unable to lead in this direction, it is easy to 
understand why so little was accomplished. 
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Association Life. 

Few Associations did more than hold a yearly meeting, 
when even three sermons were preathed, and cases of con- 
science or discipline too hard for any one church were discussed 
and advised upon. If any minutes were noted, they were 
entered in the book of the local church ; a circular letter was 
written there and then by some member, as a kind of reply to 
the letters from the churches, and copies were taken by the 
visiting delegates. It would perhaps be possible for a tireless 
antiquary to recover from old church books and boxes a fairly 
complete series ; but judging from the known specimens, it 
would be a worthles expenditure of time. The extant letters 
of our own Association at this time are most common-place, 
and rarely on any particular topic, as is natural from their 
origin. 

One group of a dozen churches in and near Buckingham- 
shire met half-yearly and kept a regular minute-book for forty 
years. In the whole period there is only a single meeting 
when any forward movement seems to have been discussed, 
and nothing was done. ‘There are constant wails about the 
sins of the nation, the sins of the churches, the necessity of 
appointing fast-days, the difficulty of supplying the churches 
with preaching. The one minute in a dreary record that has 
any human interest is that it was “‘ agreed and adjudged not 
scriptural nor proper to ordain a person who is a ministering 
brother to the office of an Elder, though other ways qualified, 
if his wife is not joined in communion and a proper member 
of that church of which he is to be an Elder: and agreed 
that no Elder or Minister marry out of communion.”” Luckily 
another book shows that the wife in question would not 
hinder her husband’s promotion, but joined the church ; let 
us hope that in its fellowship she found that religious stimulus 
which his society had not afforded. After 1750 it happened 
more than once that only a single delegate from any church 
came to the town appointed, and in 1760 all attempt to keep 
up the meetings ended. 

The study of that Association book and of the records of 
the Northern Association set forth by Mr. David Douglas in 
1846, make us feel that there was probably nothing done in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire worthy of any record. The 
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evangelists of the Commonwealth period were no longer in 
the ranks of the army or commanding its squadrons ;_ there 
were none to continue the tradition of Mitchell and Crosley. 
One indefatigable preacher of the Established Church there 
was indeed, and from the journal of John Wesley we find 
that three days in May, 1747, saw him labouring at Shore, 
Todmorden, “the fruitful valley of Rosendale, where I 
preached to a large congregation of wild men,” Salford, 
Davy Hulme, Oldfield Brow, and Booth Bank. Fourteen 
years later, when Wesley was about 58 years old, he preached 
on three July days at Haworth, Colne “ once inaccessible to 
the Gospel,” Padiham “ another place eminent for all manner 
of wickedness,’ Bentley Wood Green, Bacup where there 
was a new preaching place for the people called Methodists, 
Heptonstall, Ewood, Halifax, and Bradford, at which last 
place “an Anabaptist Teacher had perplexed and unsettled 
the minds*of several.” Yet again in 1779 he spent Easter 
week at Oldham, Northwich, Nantwich, Alpraham, Chester, 
Warrington, Liverpool, Wigan, Bolton; three days more 
and the people heard him at Bury, Rochdale, Bacup, Padiham, 
Colne, Todmorden, Heptonstall. 

No Baptist Evangelist. 

It must be acknowledged that Baptists failed lamentably 
to continue their past work or to be stirred to emulate the 
new Methodism, during many years. There was room 
enough and need enough: Rochdale welcomed a preacher by 
lining the streets with multitudes who cursed and blasphemed,. 
and those lions were but lambs in comparison with those at 
Bolton ; yet in each case God preserved His messengers and 
brought the drunkards, swearers, sabbath-breakers and other 
sinners to hear of His plenteous redemption. A newspaper 
of 24th November 1753 stated that there had been more 
robberies and murders in the last seventeen weeks than in the 
whole reign of Queen Anne. 

Had some George Fox or George Whitefield arisen in the 
Baptist ranks at this time, the progress would have been 
incalculable ; in the very year 1757 that does mark some 
kind of revival, Wesley could say of this period so sterile 
for us, that God had wrought for the Methodists near eighteen 
years together without any observable intermission. A man 
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was however girding himself for his own life-work, the same 
“ Anabaptist Teacher’ of whose work at Bradford Wesley 
was so suspicious, destined to teach and preach and organize 
at Wainsgate till the name of John Fawcett should occupy a 
niche of its own. His biographer long afterwards looked 
back on the organized Baptist work of this period and summed 
ie 

“ Besides sermons and lectures and an enquiry into the 
state of the Churches, questions on theological subjects were 
proposed, to which written answers were expected to be given 
at the next annual meeting, and the secretary was required 
to transmit to the Churches a written report of the proceed- 
ings. Many of these questions were of a doctrinal nature, 
others related to cases of conscience; discussion followed, 
and as diversity of opinions occurred, it was found difficult 
to preserve peace and harmony and to come to decisions 
which would not violate the independence of Christian 
societies.”’ Although the biographer wrongly asserts that 
the Association was dissolved, he may perhaps have had 
material justifying the opinions above expressed, for the 
minutes printed already somewhat bear out this gloomy 
view. 
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THE NORTHERN ASSOCIATION AND HIGH 
CALVINISM. 


Baptists of the north had always been sternly Calvinist, 
and it was not always that the 1677 London Baptist revision 
of the Westminster Confession, could satisfy them. From 
the days of Coore the Antinomian at Tong in Yorkshire, a 
leaven had worked whose results were early apparent to 
Mitchell, so that he strongly condemned them ; the lives of 
Crosley and Lord are sad illustrations. The doctrines of 
Calvin now received unwonted attention; the London 
protagonists were Gill and Brine, who developed a supra- 
lapsarian scheme of marvellous logic. In Lancashire a corre- 
sponding part was played by John Johnson of Liverpool, 
while an earnest Scot evangelizing in Durham joined hands 
with him. This led to his party at Liverpool, and Lord’s 
party at Bacup, entering the Northern Association for a time. 
And as a century later the current flowed the other way, so 
that the Cumberland churches joined with the Lancashire, 
we must turn to examine the origin and progress of Baptists 
in that county. 

Early Cumberland Churches. 

Baptist principles were brought here, as to Manchester, 
by the army, and about the same time. Garrisons at Carlisle 
and Cockermouth evidently contained Baptists, for when 
Thomas Larkham of Tavistock came to work in the valley 
of the western Derwent, two churches were formed in close 
proximity ; at Cockermouth his son George settled over the 
pedobaptists, while at Great Broughton, a chapelry of Bride- 
kirk, John Wilkinson became head of a Baptist church. 
Wilkinson also gained control of the Chapel of Ease there 
and of other parish buildings, apparently Cockermouth itself, 
Bridekirk and Brigham. This remarkable fact, attested by 
George Fox, illustrates the ecclesiastical chaos of the times 
and explains why the Presbyterians of the district were trying 
to form a voluntary association, including Congregationalists. 
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Indeed on 20th May 1653 the Broughton and Cockermouth 
churches met in Brigham Parish Church to see if they 
could agree on Infant Baptism. But all thoughts of union 
were wrecked, in the opinion of the Associated ministers, 
because ‘“‘“Satan . . . disgorgeth a swarm of Quakers.”’ 

This district proved to be their chief recruiting ground 
and stronghold. George Fox himself came in 1653, and we 
learn that at Carlisle there was a Baptist church, able to get 
the use of the abbey, under “ a high notionist, a flashy man.”’ 
And further that there was other Baptist churches at Grayrigg 
and Caldbeck, whose pastor had acquired the parish tithes. 
He describes how he raided Wilkinson’s meeting at Brigham, 
and how in the end he won over Wilkinson and the other 
Baptist ministers. The Cockermouth church says this was 
accomplished by June 1654; and Baptist advance was 
successfully checked. 

With the Restoration, fresh difficulties-arose, and by 1664 
there was a temporary Conventicle Act forbidding all worship 
outside the parish churches. George Larkham of the Cocker- 
mouth church fled the country till the expiration of the Act ; 
but others were more staunch. In the lists of people presented 
for not having their children christened, rescued by the 
industry of Prof. Lyon Turner and printed by Dr. Nightingale, 
there must be some Baptists as well as Quakers, but the only 
people expressly so named are Robert Flemming of Morton- 
head, William Nixon of Caltcoats and Newtown, John Wheel- 
wright, John Bull and James Reed of Dearham, John Hunter 
and Richard English of Gilcrux; the last five are clearly 
Great Broughton members. Another centre was at Egremont, 
where in 1669 a conventicle of Nonconformists was reported, 
four of whom were named in 1677. 

The year 1669 was a period of ease, when the Conventicle 
Act had expired. So George Larkham returned, and went in 
August to aid at the embodying of a new church wide in its 
sympathies, and by no means Baptist as yet, of entirely 
different origin; the church of Tottlebank. 

“* The Old Gent Behind the Sands.’’ 

Colonel Roger Sawrey of the Commonwealth Army had 
been commandant of the garrison at the new fortress in Ayr, 
erected to hold down the western Scotch. He was not a 
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Baptist, but a member of Cockayn’s church in London, 
Cockayn being an Independent minister who drew £400 a 
year from Thurloe for acting as spy. When Monk was 
preparing his revolution, he incited a mutiny at Ayr, and 
Sawrey withdrew to his estate at Broughton Tower on Duddon 
Water, which he had bought from an assignee of the Earl of 
Derby. Here he sheltered any dissenting minister, such as 
Larkham of Cockermouth or Camelford of Staveley, and 
therefore in 1664 he was bound over to abstain from all 
conventicles. When the act expired in 1669, he gave a lead 
in promoting the formation of a church, which took place at 
the house of Wiliam Rawlinson of Tottle-bank in Coulton 
in Furness, with the blessing of Larkham. Camelford was 
appointed Teaching Elder, and an elaborate confession of 
faith was assented to by the eight members. 


ROGER SAWREY’S RELICS. 
Owned and used by the Tottlebank Church. 
Photographed by A. Fildes at the request of J. Altham. 


These evidently included both some Independents reported 
that year from Ulverston, and some Anabaptists reported 
from Cartmell, for the confession is so drawn as to be accept- 
able to both, and the church has always remained open to all 
evangelicals. In 1672 Camelford took a licence to preach in 
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the house of William Rowlingson at Cartmell, and another 
for his own house on Furness Fells, all being styled Congrega- 
tional. Except for the ejected minister at Ulverston, George 
Fox’s “ priest Lampet,”’ there was no other organized dissent 
in the district. 
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FIRST PAGE OF TOTTLEBANK BOOK. 
Photographed by A, Fildes at request of J. Altham, 


Thus two of the four centres, Egremont and Tottle- 
bank, contained Baptist elements, while Great Broughton 
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was wholly Baptist, though on 20th April 1670 it entertained 
the Cockermouth church in the house of John Simpson. But 
the new and permanent Conventicle Act of that year drove 
all into obscurity. 

Yet it could not be said that religion was at all thriving. 
An official report of 1670 stated about the Chapel of Ease 
to the parish church of Bridekirk that “the Chappell of 
Great Broughton hath these XXty yeares or more been in 
much decay.’’ Under these circumstances it is cheery to 
read in the same report that besides schismatics, fanatics, 
and Quakers, there were still Anabaptists there. So much 
in evidence were they that on 15th June 1678 when popular 
attention was directed against the Popish plot, another 
Baptist church was formed. 


Baptist Miners near Coniston. 


The church gathered at Hexham in 1652 by Thomas 
Tillam, who linked it for a short time to the church in Cheshire, 
had shifted its headquarters at the Restoration to Bitchburn 
near Muggleswick Park on the eastern river Derwent where 
it divides Durham from Northumberland. Two of its Elders 
were John Ward and Robert Blenkinsop, and the former had 
to visit Furness Fells every two months in connection with 
some mining. He used his opportunities, and on 15th June 
1678 the two Elders formed a little church, whose headquarters 
were at Torver, near the west coast of Coniston Water, and 
within six miles of both Broughton Tower and Tottlebank. 
Torver was unmistakeably Baptist, and there are no signs 
that Sawrey, Camelford and Larkham took any interest in 
these proceedings. In 1691 it was brought by the influence 
of Muggleswick or Bitchburn‘into a little Northern Baptist 
Association, where it figures under the name of Woolverstone, 
Ulverston. Other churches in the same fellowship were 
Broughton and Egremont in Cumberland, with Newcastle, 
and Pontefract. It is important to notice that the nearest 
Baptist church known to the southward at this period was 
Warrington, which was too isolated to join any association, 
the nearest centering at Warwick. Even the Yorkshire- 
Lancashire Association of 1695 was not Baptist at this 


period. 
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Two Endowments. 

Tottlebank was passing through a reorganization. When 
Gabriel Camelford died in 1680-1, a subscription was raised 
to maintain “a publike Ministery in ffornace ffells,’ and the 
£160 was apparently invested partly in the purchase of 
Tottlebank farm where the minister should have his glebe. 
It was, however, hard to get anyone to settle, and the older 
people died off. In 1690 William Braithwaite and John 
Swaynson became deacons, and Sawrey’s negotiations with 
Mitchell resulted in the coming of Crosley in 1695-6, and 
Sawrey at last joining the church. Many accessions now 
took place, and Baptist views became more prevalent. 


HAWKSHEAD. 
Built 1707 ? 
Photograph lent by H.V.T, 


Crosley went to Cripplegate in London, and there baptized 
George Braithwaite, who went to Bridlington and Devonshire 
Square, but remembered to help Torver. He returned to 
his native home, was ordained, and bought a small property 
at Hawkshead Hill, midway between Coniston and Bowness ; 
henceforward this became the centre, with a burial-ground 
and small meeting-house. Though he stayed only five years, 
he seems to have trained Gabriel Fell, who was sent to help 
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the mother church. The registrations show that Tottlebank 
relied on private houses as late as 1695, when William Towers, 
son-in-law to Sawrey, notified his house at Levens near 
Bouth[?] ; but in 1703 Crosley and others certified a building 
newly erected for worship, called Whallenrigg, to replace the 
private houses. Braithwaite followed suit in 1709, registering 
William Dennyson’s house at Hawkshead Hill. 


TOTTLEBANK. 


To quote from one of Braithwaite’s successors as a pupil 
at Hawkshead : 


Be this the chosen site: the virgin sod, 
Moistened from age to age by dewy eve, 
Shall disappear, and grateful earth receive 

The corner-stone from hands that build to God. 

The encircling ground, in native turf arrayed, 
Is now by solemn consecration given 

To social interests, and to favouring Heaven. 

And soon, full soon, the lonely sexton’s spade 

Shall wound the tender sod. 
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John Wilson was the mainstay at Tottlebank after Crosley 
left for London, but he went to Rawden when Thomas 
Richardson came from Cockayn’s church in 1714. In such 
a thin district it seemed needless to keep aloof, and in 1717 
there was a dissolution of Torver for the time being, to the 
strengthening of the other cause. It would seem however 
as if the trust deed at Hawkshead was interpreted hardly to 
allow this, and this centre subsequently was revived by 
another helper from Northumberland. 

This is Better than Liverpool. 

In 1725 John Sedgfield of Rawden came to Tottlebank 
from Liverpool, bringing his Leeds wife, and at once he took 
strong ground as to baptism. He also evangelized throughout 
the district, holding regular meetings not only at Tottlebank 
and Broughton, but also at Greenholme and at Mr. Postle- 
thwaite’s. By 1741 they constructed a baptistery at Tottle- 
bank, apparently in the open air, and presently repaired all 
their premises there. Madam Sawrey, of Broughton Tower, 
might pass away in 1745, but another magnate, Myles Sandys 
of Ulverston, registered his house for worship. When in 1748 
the covenant was renewed, there were 38 who signed. 

Joshua Kettilby followed for five years, and then came a 
time of unsettlement. Proud of its history, the church 
heard several preachers on probation, for years at a time, and 
successively rejected William Hutton, Charles Bamford and 
William Harper. When Thomas Harbottle had been tried 
and approved at Hawkshead, he was invited to come on to 
the older church, where in 1780 he entered on a pastorate of 
44 years. 

Broughton, Oulton and Whitehaven. 

About 1701, Great Broughton thought of asking Joseph 
Ware to be pastor, and it was an accomplished fact by 1713, 
when the Association met there. His body was the first 
buried in the chapel ground, and thus we get an approximate 
date of 1717 for the building; soon after the Hanoverian 
succession secured dissenting liberty. Gabriel Fell was 
desired back at Torver in 1718, but some difficulty arose, and 
Richard Coltherd came in 1722 from Knaresdale in Northum- 
berland. Samuel Blenkinsop was invited from Hamsterley 
in 1719 to Broughton, and the Association advised him to go ; 
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two years later the annual meetings were again held here. 
In 1724, William Tiffin of Thornby left some land near 
Cockermouth to-support a Baptist meeting at Oulton, a 
village near Wigton; this is the first known of this branch 
cause, apparently served by Samuel Blenkinsop till 1734. 
After another Association meeting here in 1726, records are 
lost till 1740. 

Thomas Palmer was transferred in 1735 from Tottlebank 
to Broughton and Oulton; John Garner, buried at White- 
haven and described as a minister, may perhaps be an adherent 
of Egremont. From these families sprang Henry Palmer and 
Isaac Garner, who emerge about 1739 as aiding Ralph Ruston 
at Broughton and Oulton, where the Robinsons and Fletchers 
were now sturdy supporters; Isaac went in 1741 to Ham- 
sterley. In 1747 Ruston needed more help, and Christopher 
Hall came, so strengthening the place that it entertained the 
Association in 1749 and 1752, while Hall was asked by George 
Sephton from Dale Street, Liverpool, to come and start 
services at Whitehaven, apparently continuing the Egremont 
tradition. Hall was a very high Calvinist, and was asked to 
Arnesby. The Broughton people however disliked his 
doctrine and asked Thomas Palmer back from Hull in 1752 ; 
Christopher Hall therefore moved to Whitehaven and was 
ordained pastor of his new church in 1753, advising the 
Arnesby church to call his brother Robert. 

The leader in the north was however a Scot, David Fernie, 
who worked over Northumberland, Durham and Cumberland, 
himself being pastor at the Juniper-Dye-House, representing 
the ancient Hexham church. His friend William Peden took 
charge of a church at Sunderland, and another aided in 
general extension work. 


Lancashire Churches in the Northern Association. 


In 1757 Fernie induced the high Calvinists, who dis- 
tinctly controlled the Northern Association, to widen their 
boundaries, as some of their neighbouring churches would not 
abide their high doctrine. Thus to the Sunderland, Juniper- 
Dye-House, and Whitehaven churches, joined three new 
churches in Yorkshire, Wainsgate under Richard Smith, 
Bradford under William Crabtree, and Haworth under James 
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Hartley. And with these united also the new church of John 
Johnson at Liverpool, and Lord’s church at Bacup. Such an 
Association would be abnormal even in these days, with all 
the advantages of railways. The energy of Fernie started a 
Baptist cause at Carlisle, but nothing permanent resulted. 

The separate northern churches seem to have been dis- 
turbed by this doctrinal wave. Christopher Hall left White- 
haven in 1760 for Leicester, Harvey Lane, where the influence 
of Fuller and Carey presently began to tell. His successor, 
John Huddleston, 1760-1766, had a war of pamphlets with 
John Johnson, during which the Northern Association meet- 
ings ceased. Then came John Knipe from Greenwich, 
1768-1772, after whom John Wilson, of Newcastle, spent a 
year, and Thomas Harbottle from near Morpeth came in 
1775, passing on in two years to Hawkshead. Here Richard 
Coultherd had ministered for half a century, 1722-1772 ; 
while at Broughton, Palmer had an assistant about 1754 in 
Michael Wharton, who stayed till his death about 1790. 
Evidently the old endowed churches stood aloof from the 
doctrinal quarrels. 

Harbottle revived the Northern Association, which met in 
1778 at Broughton. At this time, Isaac and Daniel Slee 
became Baptists. The former was perpetual curate of 
Plumpton, his brother was studying at Glasgow for the 
ministry, but a third brother had married into a Broughton 
Baptist family. Their work, however, lay east of the 
Pennines. The last meeting of the Northern Association to 
which these three western churches sent representatives was 
in 1784, after which meetings lapsed for eleven years. As 
the Yorkshire and Lancashire Association re-organized in 
1787, their eyes might as naturally turn south as east. 

Whitehaven called John Bowser from Sunderland in 1780, 
but he left next year. In 1787 William Graham was ordained, 
but adopting Scotch-Baptist views he withdrew about 1792. 
Broughton had by 1790 the aid of Jacob Hutton, who had 
been at Tottlebank and at Broughton and in the U.S.A. ; 
under him it flourished so that Wigton and Oulton became 
a separate church under Samuel Ruston about 1797, and a 
new building was erected at Broughton about 1806. Next 
year George Jamieson reunited the Baptists at Whitehaven. 
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Yet after only four years, deacon Bigland was left to hold 
the fort till John Kitchen relieved him for a short time. 
Another reunion was in 1835 when J. Collins took charge of 
the Broughton, Wigton and Oulton churches, which had 
flowed along placidly. The same stagnation was apparent 
at Hawkshead, for the fame of Wordsworth and Southey 
brought no faithful Baptists even on tour; the church ran 
down till its last member died about 1833. 

A similar lack of vitality showed itself in three other 
quarters. About 1810 James Kay led a secession at Kendal 
from the Lowther Street Congregational church, and organized 
a “ Unitarian Baptist’ church in an upper room, which in 
ten years dropped the second title, and presently joined the 
old Market-place cause. The baptism of a clergyman, 
Samuel Blythe, led to the foundation of Ravenglass in 1833, 
where Anderson of Maryport and Frearson of Tottlebank 
opened a chapel two years later. Thomas Pulsford, acting 
for the Northern Auxiliary to the Home Missionary Society, 
started a church at Carlisle for the third time in 1839, served 
for a year or two by Trickett, then by Osborne, after whom it 
died. 


THE SALOPIAN ZEALOT. 


A parody by “John the Dipper,” 
of an attack by the Vicar of St. Alkmond’s, Shrewsbury, 
on Samuel Medley, of Liverpool, 1778. 


The holy rite, now in dispute 

Is a plain gospel institute, 

To be obey’d in truth and love, 
Our inward purity to prove. 

And like the supper, was design’d 
For persons of a contrite mind. 


Ergo. Believers’ infant seed, 
By nature all a graceless breed, 
Should have this rite on them impos’d 
And be thereby with saints inclos’d. 


Be quite consistent, Disputator, 
If you become our legislator, 
And give the babes of Alma Mater 
Some bread and wine, as well as water. 


Infants were brought to Christ of old, 
And Jesus bless’d them, we are told; 
But none were by our Lord baptiz’d— 
Ergo. They must have been rhantiz’d. 


CEA LE Rs oc 
CHURCHES IN SOUTH -CHESHIRE, 


Besides the Church in Cheshire which has been noticed 
at Warford and at Hill Cliff near Warrington, there were ten 
or a dozen other groups dotted about the county. Far the 
most important of these was Nantwich, and it introduces us 
to a very different type of Baptist. 

As early as 1653 we hear that people at Shrewsbury, who 
wished to be baptized, were wont to come over here, a tan- 
talizing reference. We can only wonder whether the seed was 
wafted hither from the Stafford church under Colonel Henry 
Danvers. The next glimpse is when Elizabeth Minshull, 
widow of John Milton, returned to her native county with 
her portion of £600, and settled down with the Baptist 
church. As she had married at London in 1662, it seems 
likely that before she left her father’s home at Wistaston, 
two miles out of Nantwich, she may have become a Baptist ; 
and it may have been her influence that drew from her husband 
the well-known lines :-— 

Milton’s Baptist Doctrine. 

“Under the Gospel, the first of the sacraments, commonly 
so called, is Baptism, wherein the bodies of believers who 
engage themselves to pureness of life are immersed in running 
water, to signify their regeneration by the Holy Spirit, and 
their union with Christ in His death, burial, and resurrection.” 
She too may be responsible for the connection between this 
church and the London General Baptist churches at White’s 
Alley and Glass-house Street, which presently led to a link 
with Paul’s Alley in the Barbican. 

The congregation comes to light first when congratulating 
King William on his accession to the throne. It had a well- 
to-do salt-owner as minister, Samuel Acton, who in 1692 
lifted the gauntlet thrown down by Mr. Samuel Lawrence 
in a sermon, and published a Modest Reply. 

In 1695 he took bolder ground, and at the burial of an 
infant preached that Dying Infants were saved by Grace, 
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publishing the sermon four years later. In 1704 he dedicated 
a volume of sermons to the churches of God in Cheshire, 
Stafford, and Salop.; and his interest in union was main- 
tained, as appears by others of his numerous publications, 
especially in 1718 and 1719, one having been preached in 
London, perhaps during the troubles which culminated in 
the assembly at Salters’ Hall. The success of his work is 
seen in that bishop Gastrell found there were 109 Baptists 
in the town, with 40 more at Wybunbury close by. 

In 1724 an assistant was invited, in the person of Isaac 
Kimber, and next year a meeting-house was built on Barker 
Street. Acton now married a London widow, Lydia 
Maddocks, and in March 1726-7 buried the aged Mrs. Milton, 
being appointed her executor. Kimber leaving, John Green 
came from Devizes as colleague and successor. He branched 
out to Newbridge in Ruabon, according to Joshua Thomas. 
The Old General Baptists. a 

A posthumous volume of Acton’s was published in 1741 
with a preface by Thomas Davye of Leicester. It was a 
criticism of twenty characteristic doctrines of Calvin. And 
this assures us that the church was General Baptist, although 
it never stood in any relations with the Assembly. 

The Rossendale church however came into touch here, 
and John Ashworth came down to help in the ministry, 
passing on to White’s Alley in London at the end of 1739. 
When Green died in 1750, help was obta’ned from Wrexham 
in the person of Henry Phillips, and he was the first to leave 
a Calvinistic imprint on the church. It was however strong 
enough to render it possible for new ties to be formed in 
1757. 

These led to John Pyne, a Dorset man, coming from 
Sunderland ; but a very few years saw him tire of the struggle, 
and with 1762 he passed on to Shrewsbury. The cause did 
not long survive his removal, and the building on Barker 
Street was let to the Methodists. Thus ended the first 
Baptist church in Nantwich. 

There had been one other church of the same old General 
Baptist faith and order, at Allostock or Lostock Gralam, 
fifteen miles northward. We hear of this from the life of 
John Johnson of Liverpool ; though his friend and biographer 


LOSTOCK GRALAM. eS) 


Supposed this was Lostock in Lancashire, Mr. Oliver Knott 
points out that with that district Johnson was never con- 
cerned, whereas he constantly laboured round Knutsford 
and High Legh. Once on this track, we note that Anabaptists 
were reported at Great Budworth in 1669, that on 21st’ 
April 1692 Mary Howfort from Lostock was buried at Hill 
Cliff, that Gastrell knew the cause as Davenham, and that 
the Holfords of Lostock and Davenham have other graves 


JOHN JOHNSON. 


From Silhouette in the Liverpool Atheneum. 
Copied, with permission of the President, by J. W. Scholefield. 


in Baptist grounds. Johnson was baptized here in 1721, and 
hands were laid on him afterwards, as was the General Baptist 
custom ; his biographer tells us that seven years later the 
pastor died, after which dissension broke out, and as the 
building had never been put in trust, the owner evicted the 
congregation, which seems to have died a painless death soon 
after 1730. 
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The Johnsonians. 

Johnson changed his views more than once, but was 
always a zealous propagandist in this district. About 1759, 
as one result of his work, a meeting-house was built at 
Millington, where Thomas Tomason became minister. He 
was succeeded in 1766 by Isaac Cheetham, who subscribed 
in 1778 to help Johnson publish on the Revelation; he 
remained till his death in 1800. The peculiar views of 
Johnson’s friends prevented this church having many local 
connections, and services thereafter were maintained by 
John Chetham and Thomas Aked from Butts Green near 
Halifax. The cause gradually waned, and to-day there 
remain only a ruined building and a burial-ground. John 
Wainwright of Bollington was however buried at Hill Cliff in 
1764. 

Wheelock Heath lies some nine miles north-east of 
Nantwich. In 1704 a building was erected here for non- 
conformist worship, whose deeds are still in the possession of 
the Pedley family, long associated with the place. But for 
seventy years the services were maintained by “ Presby- 
terians’’; a quarrel led to the closing in 1773, and only at 
the re-opening in 1790 does it come into Baptist annals. 

There were other religious centres in the neighbourhood, 
of which rather less is known. Tarporley is mentioned in 
1669, with Brassey Green and Harthill, as homes of Baptists, 
all lying about ten miles north-west of Nantwich. Thomas 
Walley of Rhode Street, Bunbury, built a little meeting-house 
and manse, at Brassey Green, and set apart a burial-ground, 
about the end of the seventeenth century. It is much to be 
regretted that the tombstones have weathered so seriously 
that no ancient inscriptions can be deciphered. Bishop 
Gastrell when taking stock of his diocese about 1715 noted 
that about fifteen people met at this ‘“‘ Anabaptist’ place. 
The Walley family kept it in trust for Baptists, though they 
were fain sometimes to fill the pulpit with Independents. 
Not till the second Baptist phase at Nantwich do we get any 
details, though we are assured of a continuous existence, for 
Esther Walley of Tarporley was buried at Everton village in 
1762, at the age of forty. The oldest carving at Brassey 
Green that can be read tells of Stephen Cawley dying 1773 
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aged 78, and Ann his wife dying next year aged 82. After 
that date, records of Astons, Bates, Pedleys and Walleys 
abound. 


Two Obscure Causes. 

Gastrell found Baptists at Frodsham and Runcorn, and 
so there may be some truth in Walker’s statement that the 
parish was served from about 1649 till 1660 by “an 
Anabaptist, one James Cockayne, who quitted it at the 
Restoration, leaving most of the parish either of his own 
persuasion or the Quakers.” It is however far more likely 
that he has confused Cockayne with his predecessor, Samuel 
Bowden, who we know was a Baptist by 1672 working at 
Congleton and Stockport. Cockayne cannot be traced in 
any Baptist connection. Urwick has a strange heading, 
“ General Baptist Chapel, Kingsley,’ without a single fact 
or theory about Baptists there. 

Chester itself was a garrison town, and it is therefore on 
surprise that in Commonwealth times there are Baptist 
traces, and that Governor Shakerley had to repress them 
after the Restoration. But though Bishop Gastrell noted 
their continuous existence, it is noteworthy that Hill Cliff 
has inscriptions showing that when Hannah Amery of Chester 
died in 1709, she was buried here. Possibly the Chester 
Baptists were not strong enough to maintain a meeting of 
their own; if they were, they had the services of Samuel 
Simson, a merchant, who went over to Liverpool at the 
ordination of John Sedgfield in 1718. Next year Simson 
died, and was buried at Hill Cliff; and the Chester cause 
sinks into obscurity. 


Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love; 

The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above. 


Before our Father’s throne 
We pour our ardent prayers; 

Our fears, our hopes, our aims are one, 
Our comforts and our cares. 


We share our mutual woes, 
Our mutual burdens bear, 
And often for each other flows 

The sympathising tear. 


When we asunder part, 
It gives us inward pain, 

But we shall still be joined in heart 
And hope to meet again. 


This glorious hope revives 

Our courage by the way. 
While each in expectation lives, 

And longs to see the day. 


From sorrow, toil, and pain, 
And sin we shall be free, 
And perfect love and friendship reign 
Through all eternity. 
Fawcett. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION AND THE 
EVANGELICAL REVIVAL. 


The generation between 1757 and 1787 saw two great 
changes, which contributed to the difference in the Baptist 
ranks at those two periods of organization. On the material 
side, there was an economic revolution which altered all the 
processes of manufacture by the introduction of water-power 
and steam-power to drive machines ever increasing in com- 
plexity and size; this replaced home industries by mills. 
On the spiritual side, there was the great evangelical revival, 
begun by George Whitefield and carried on by the tireless 
labours of John Wesley. 

The dissension between these two great preachers called 
attention to Calvinism generally, and it might seem at first . 
that strife was the result rather than edification. For the 
first few years Baptists in Lancashire were much perturbed, 
and there was much danger of the whole Baptist movement 
splitting up, and running into the Scylla of Antinomianism 
or the Charybdis of Unitarianism. Indeed the whole 
“ Dissenting Interest’ was distinctly waning in the earlier 
Georgian days, to correspond with the decline of religion 
within the Established Church. But it presently proved 
that there was new life behind the new movement, and that 
if in a new form, it was still Christ who was preached: for 
the present we follow only the Calvinist types of preaching. 
And the new life found abundant new material to vivify, in 
the rapid and unprecedented growth of population due to 
the Industrial Revolution, which brought Lancashire to the 
front, from being one of the backward counties. As this 
factor is often overlooked, it deserves a little attention first. 


Power Machines End the Manufactures. 

Lancashire had been a home of spinning and weaving for 
a long time, but these had been home industries, with the 
simplest of machines, though in 1738 the invention of the 
fly-shuttle hinted at a new time coming. With Hargreaves’ 
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jenny and Arkwright’s spinning-frame a new era opened in 
1770, and it was needful to seek power to drive the heavier 
machinery. The. Irwell valley from Bacup downwards 
offered abundant water-power, and as the population flocked 
in, it found Baptists ready to welcome and educate it. Cotton 
ceased to be a ‘‘manufacture”’ strictly, for water-mills 
sprang up fast, displacing hand or foot labour; by 1788 
there were 143, of which 41 were in Lancashire. So far 
the country had filled, but now came a second development. 
The steam-engine had been invented in 1705 by a Baptist 
minister, Thomas Newcomen of Dartmouth, but had been 
applied chiefly to pumping. In 1781 James Watt improved 
it and applied it to turn a wheel, and it speedily was further 
utilised to drive all sorts of machinery. Henceforth “ manu- 
factures’’ or hand processes vanished rapidly, and the 
machine production concentrated in towns near coal fields. 
As Lancashire had the climate for spinning and weaving, 
the coal for engines, and a good port for the ingress of cotton 
and the egress of cloths, the population rose rapidly. And it 
was of that social stratum in which Dissent has always been 
more successful than the Established Church. 


A Clerical View of Dissent. 


A Yorkshire village, when the transformation was pro- 
ceeding, has been vividly depicted by one who grew up in a 
parsonage there, Charlotte Bronté. How the clergy felt 
comes out faithfully in a few sentences :—‘‘ I heard Supple- 
hough plodding through the mud this wet night, going to 
preach at Milldean opposition shop; I heard Barraclough 
bellowing in the midst of a conventicle like a possessed bull ; 
no wonder Supplehough should have dipped sixteen adult 
converts in a day; no wonder Barraclough, scamp and 
hypocrite as he is, should attract all the weaver-girls in their 
flowers and ribbons, to witness how much harder are his 
knuckles than the wooden brim of his tub.’”’ This is the basis 
for an indictment of the laziness of the official clergy, which 
can hardly be overstrained from a rector’s daughter. No 
more flattering is the portrait of Michael Hartley, a half- 
crazed weaver, a frantic Antinomian in religion, a mad 
leveller in politics, who attempted murder, and died of 
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delirium tremens. Amusing is the Whit-Tuesday walk, when 
“the Dissenting and Methodist schools, the Baptists, Inde- 
pendents, and Wesleyans, joined in unholy alliance,” led by 
“a large greasy man with black hair combed flat on his 
forehead,’”’ were met in Royd Lane by the combined forces 
of three parishes with three brass bands, and driven back 
leaving their leader “ sitting in the ditch. He was a spirit- 
merchant by trade, a leader of the Nonconformists, and, it 
was said, drank more water in that one afternoon than he 
had swallowed for a fortnight before.” Even people who 
disclaimed community with the Establishment, but had 
some social position, were never known “to set foot in a 
conventicle,’’ and had to be rebuked by another of their own 
class: “‘ When I hear Messrs. Malone and Donne chatter 
about the authority of the Church, the dignity and claims of 
the priesthood, the deference due to them as clergymen ; 
when I hear the outbreaks of their small spite against 
Dissenters ; when I witness their silly narrow jealousies and 
assumptions ; when their palaver about forms and traditions 
and superstitions, is sounding in my ear; when I behold 
their insolent carriage to the poor, their often base servility 
to the rich, I think the Establishment is indeed in a poor 
way, and both she and her sons appear in the utmost need 
of reformation.” 

New conditions were coming then, and the country wilds 
were being transformed. “ The copse shall be firewood ere 
five years elapse: the beautiful wild ravine shall be a smooth 
descent ; the green natural terrace shall be a paved street : 
there shall be cottages in the dark ravine, and cottages on 
the lonely slopes: the rough pebbled track shall be an even, 
firm, broad, black, sooty road, bedded with the cinders from 
my mill: and my mill shall fill its present yard.” 


Two Churches Migrate. 


It is therefore easy to understand that the changes of 
this generation, 1757-1786, show not only the old order but 
the new. The people at Bully Tree felt a whiff of the air 
over the hill, and decided that Lumb was too narrow a sphere 
for them. Within a stone’s throw of the Episcopal Chapel 
at Goodshaw where Mitchell had preached and where Crosley 
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was buried, they built a new meeting-house on Chapel Lanes, 
and carried the furniture over to the cradle of the whole 
movement. Here Nuttall and his family of violinists and 
’cello-players continued to labour till his death in 1792, 
having the joy of sending out to the ministry Henry Butter- 
worth, best known at Bridgnorth, and Lawrence Butterworth 
of Evesham, author of a fine concordance. Their brother 
John belonged to Cloughfold and went to Coventry; the 
other brothers, James of Bromsgrove and Thomas, were of 
Piccop’s church. Their father Henry was buried in his family 
grave in 1785, having reached the age of 85. But in the 
Baptist ground hard by, John Nuttall junior of Bacup and 
Sutton, was buried in 1766, and on the wall within a tablet 
was erected to the memory of the pastor. Henceforth the 
Baptists were proud of their own cemetery. 

Another change of centre was made from Oakenshaw 
with the encouragement of Nuttall, when the disappearance 
of Henry Lord precipitated the formation of a separate 
church. Charles Bamford was installed as pastor by 1760. 
One of the members was Richard Fort, interested in the 
industry of calico printing, newly introduced from London, 
and looking to Broad Oak near Accrington as a possible site 
for new works. He provided a site at this promising village, 
and in 1765 the little community transferred its headquarters 
to ““ Machpelah,” which by no means proved a burial place 
of its hopes, but rather a fountain of living water for the 
district around; Haslingden will be found as profiting by 
Bamford’s ministry, and by 1770 the church had grown 
sixfold. 

Cowling Hill became an independent church in 1756 with 
Stephen Wilkinson as first pastor; its story belongs rather 
to Yorkshire, but the daughter church of Colne hiving off in 
1769 remains in our fellowship. 


A New Town Church. 


Crosley had occasionally preached at Shorrock Green 
Hall, near Blackburn, between 1736 and 1740, but permanent 
work only began later. Adam Holden had been for a short 
time in the south, but he returned in 1758, and marrying 
Mrs. Boardman of Feniscowles, next year, he opened her 
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home for preaching in 1760, soon winning James Miller. 
He had the sense to see that the age demanded the occupation 
of towns, and secured a site a few hundred yards from the 
parish church, on Townsmoor. Backed by his wife’s family 
he set to work on a building, and as he died before it was 
finished, he left £80 to complete it. The opening was on 
29th May 1765 by Piccop and Johnson of Liverpool ; to-day 
it remains not only as the oldest ecclesiastical building in the 
town, but perhaps the oldest Baptist building, except Tottle- 
bank, in the county, which is still in regular use. The list of 
trustees shows an unwonted harmony between men who too. 
often could not see eye to eye: Edmund Holden, brother of 
Adam, was a convert of Lord, as was James Turner, while 
Jas. Hartley was his friend; but Piccop had long been 
estranged, and Johnson was already promulgating distinctive 
views of his own. Under these circumstances doctrines were 
barely mentioned in the deed, though sufficiently so to 
define the place as Particular Baptist. James Miller at once 
stepped into Adam Holden’s place, and laboured till his 
death in 1810 at the age of 82. The meeting-house was 
enlarged in his time by galleries that still remain as they 
were built ; and three cottages adjoining were added to the 
little property at Islington, with a small burial-ground. This 
was hallowed on 25th November 1770 by the interment of 
Joseph Crossley of Blackburn, aged 41 ; when we remember 
that David Crosley went behind sands “ with his family,’ 
we wonder whether this were a descendant. 


Four New Southern Churches. 


Goodshaw, Accrington, and Blackburn show extension 
to the west; Piccop’s energies were not exhausted by his 
share in all this work, and we may find traces southward in 
Manchester, Bolton, Rochdale, Royton, and Ogden. When 
Winterbottom died, the people in Manchester looked to him 
for help, nor looked in vain. The field in Rossendale is still 
shown where one morning he swung the scythe over half an 
acre, before tramping down twenty miles to preach in the 
evening. He was fortunate also in finding an Elisha on 
whom to cast his mantle, John Hirst of Edenfield. This 
man was ready to preach wherever God opened a way; at 
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first among the Methodists, who presently excluded him for 
his Calvinism ; then he ranged over his old field, and finding 
Baptists at Accrington the best representatives of this doctrine, 
he was baptized and admitted there. In 1766 he introduced 
baptism at Bolton, where the work was followed up by John 
Bowser from Sunderland; when Hirst succeeded Piccop in 
1772, the Bolton converts joined the Bacup church, and 
were content so to abide till they organized separately in 
1793, settling in King Street, and called James Hargreaves 
two years later. 

Rochdale had had members of the Rossendale church 
from the very first, but they were farmers. The country 
around was now filling with woollen-weavers, of whom 5,000 
could be reckoned, and it seemed time to save them the long 
trudge up the valley, and to plant a cause in their midst. 
Hirst was invited in 1767 to preach there at the historic 
“‘ Presbyterian ’’ meeting in Blackwater, and as this was 
preferring Unitarian to Calvinist doctrine, and was in no 
sense Baptist, he was barred out by some adherents. The 
forcible entry effected gave a splendid advertisement for him, 
and soon there were Baptist cottage meetings. In these he 
was aided by John Fawcett, one of whose pupils at Wainsgate, 
Abraham Greenwood, son of the Barnoldswick minister, 
and a member of Hirst’s church, tried his prentice hand at 
these little gatherings. By 1773 the Bacup members at 
Rochdale felt strong enough to secure a room on Yorkshire 
Street, the mother-church agreeing that their contributions 
should henceforth be spent locally. In the autumn, Hirst, 
Bamford, Crabtree, and Greenwood held a great service and 
baptized in the Roach nine people, who certified to the 
crowd that they were not paying five shillings each for the 
ceremony. Within two years the local members of Bacup 
and Wainsgate reinforced the infant cause, and the room 
at the inn where it was cradled was replaced by a meeting- 
house on Town Meadows. When Greenwood left for Dudley 
after six years, John Dracup came from Rodhill End, and 
saw another place built at Ogden in 1783. Though the 
church was shaken by this, and again by the speedy death 
of its third pastor, Thomas Howarth from Bacup, it passed 
out of shoal waters when Thomas Littlewood from Clayton 
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took charge, a man of exceptional social rank and abilities. 
Free from financial worry by keeping a school, he was destined 
to inspire the church so that he and it led the denomination 
for thirty years. A singular token of how slow they were 
to follow is shown that when the century closed, the only 
baptistery within a building was at Rochdale; Tottlebank 
had one excavated in the open; most churches used the 
rivers, and some declared that nothing else was warranted 
by scripture. 

The origin of Royton in 1775 is not clearly understood, 
but the memory is cherished by descendants of the first 
members, how amid tumult and emotion, they joined hands. 
to witness a grand confession, in an old-fashioned meeting- 
house with bare walls and diamond panes. For a time they 
relied on the help of students and ministers, among whom 
they remembered Littlewood, then appointed Mr. Greenhough 
as their first pastor, who with his son-in-law Thomas Suttle 
and his son William Suttle, served Bethesda for a century, 
till the house of mercy was transferred to Dogford Road. 

Ogden started with the blessing of Hirst and Fawcett, 
and from the belfry of its meeting the gospel rang out for 
more than a century, till a new school replaced the old 
sanctuary. The church served as a training ground for 
young pastors ; William Wade went speedily to Accrington, 
Thomas Williams to Dudley, Abraham Webster to Pole 
Moor ; stability was only assured when James Hargreaves 
came from Bolton and opened a school, and when he went to 
Hull, the church was glad to get him back. Among several 
books,that he published, his life of Hirst and his filial appendix 
on the early history of Bacup entitle him to the sincere 
thanks of this generation. 


A London Colony. 


So far, all the extensions noted came from Rossendale, 
but we have now to observe signs of the new age in the immi- 
gration of one church and the transformation of another. 
In 1764 Messrs. Clayton of Bamber Bridge introduced calico 
printing to the county, and Preston, which had already 
pioneered in spinning and weaving, soon became a centre of 
the supplementary process. In a colony of London workmen 
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brought to a Walton factory were six Baptists, including 
Edward Burford, related to the minister of the famous 
Prescot Street church; two partners in the firm were also 
Baptists. A church was therefore formed at Preston in 
1783, and Thomas Littlewood was invited to be the first 
pastor; he preferred Manchester, but speedily went to 
Rochdale, much to the loss of the western town. The 
Ansties however built a meeting-house, the only place of 
worship for evangelical dissenters, and Benjamin Davis 
settled, followed speedily by Daniel Williams, as he went 
on to Accrington. The invention of cylinder-printing in 
1785 ruined the Ansties, and the Burfords presently removed 
to Pendle Hill, where with the Burys and the Hargreaves 
they did further denominational service, leaving the little 
Preston church severely crippled. 

During this period, Association life had been very slowly 
growing in all parts of the country. In 1757 we have noticed 
the Northern Association under high Calvinistic influence 
from Scotland, linking up the churches at Wainsgate, Bradford, 
Bacup School and Liverpool (Stanley Street) with its older 
constituents—a union ruptured in three years by Johnson’s 
extraordinary views and the conduct of Henry Lord. At 
this period there was a general drawing together ; the Western 
and the Midland and the Irish Associations betrayed new 
life, the first and last beginning to print their letters in 1759 
instead of making numerous manuscript copies ; the Midland 
seems to have followed suit soon, and in 1764 a new Associa- 
tion was planned at Kettering, often known as the Northamp- 
tonshire, but sometimes as the Leicestershire. By 1771 the 
printed letters of the Eastern Association, covering Norfolk 
and Suffolk and other counties, began to circulate ; the Kent 
and Sussex churches organized by 1779. We therefore seek 
for evidence of the new life in the old Association, which 
began its existence at least by 1695. 


Liverpool Revives the Association. 


The blindness of Richard Ashworth and the death of 
David Crosley seem to have caused the churches of Cloughfold 
and Bacup to drop out of organized work ; and when Rossen- 
dale ceased to lead, other churches hesitated to step forward. 
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After 1738 we have no evidence of any meeting for nineteen 
years. The appearance of John Oulton at Liverpool remedied 
this. He had been accustomed at Leominster to Association 
life, and when his son, a Bristol student, settled at Rawdon, 
the time seemed opportune to revive. Midway between them 
was Piccop at Bacup, while the old church at Nantwich, 
which already had had a pastor from Rossendale, now had 
a southern Calvinist in John Pyne. So the Association was 
convened again at Liverpool in 1757, and within the next 
seven years visted also Bacup, Rawden, Nantwich and 
Halifax. This last meeting, in 1764, had many points of 
interest. The church which entertained the delegates was 
due to the labours of Crabtree from Bradford, and as Charles 
Bamford of Bacup was its first pastor in 1755, it would seem 
that the Yorkshire churches were soon picking up the dropped 
threads. Another evidence was given of this in the Wainsgate 
church sending a letter; no one could have foreseen the 
great possibilities latent in the announcement that as their 
pastor had died, a successor was about to settle, a young 
preacher from Bradford named John Fawcett. As school- 
master, author and printer, he was destined to transform the 
Association. 

Oulton however was succeeded at Liverpool in 1765 by 
Samuel] Hall from Haworth or Keighley, who seems to have 
been quite unable to hold his own against the popularity of 
John Johnson. On his exclusion in 1771, the church called 
Samuel Medley, and as the changes that soon followed in 
Association life were due jointly to him and Fawcett, we 
must realise his exceptional abilities. He had been taught 
by his grandfather, had entered the navy as midshipman 
and distinguished himself for gallantry, but retired after the 
victory at Quiberon. His grandfather had now become 
deacon at Eagle Street, Holborn, under the scholarly Andrew 
Gifford, a great contrast to the average uncultivated London 
Baptist minister. Medley opened a school in Soho, and in 
1766 was called to the ministry, 1.e., a local preacher. He 
was speedily invited to the pastorate at Watford, where he 
opened a boarding-school, and a hearing by John Lievesley 
of Liverpool led to his removal north in 1772. 
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Medley Visits Wainsgate. 

At the Association meetings that year, John Parker of 
Barnoldswick was nominated to preach in 1773, when Wains- 
gate was the place of meeting. John Fawcett had now been 
here eight years, studying hard with Dan Taylor and his 
usher John Sutcliff, joined in the Oxford vacations by Henry 
Foster. So well had he used the time that on the death of 
Dr. Gill in 1772 he was invited to succeed him at Southwark, 


SAMUEL MEDLEY. 
From picture in the Liverpool Atheneum, by permission of the President. 
Photo lent by J. W. Scholefield. 


and his great refusal was the inspiration of the hymn “ Blest 
be the tie that binds Our hearts in mutual love,” now an 
Association classic. Medley came with the strong Lancashire 
contingent to the Whitsun meetings, when the little meeting- 
house, excavated downwards because funds for walls had 
run short, proved far too small, and from a platform in the 
burial-ground the speakers addressed open-air audiences. 
Medley was much taken aback not only by the primitive 
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conditions, but by the lack of culture in Parker, for the 
London ministers of that day, and many of the country 
“ Presbyterians,” affected white wigs with portentous rolls 
at the side, and the northern Baptists usually scoffed at the 
“ big-wigs.’’ Medley however soon recognized that the rural 
men had the root of the matter in them, and when he knew 
Fawcett the two men took to one another at once. Wainsgate 
was not finding 10/- a week for its pastor, so he opened a 


JOHN HIRST. 
Block lent by F. Overend. 


school, and Medley promptly drummed up pupils, getting 
the Walleys to send a lad across, and inviting Fawcett to 
come for a round of preaching in Lancashire and Cheshire. 


This year 1773 saw the beginning of a new era in Rossen- 
dale, with the settlement of John Hirst at Bacup. Six years 
later, the Leeds members of the Bradford church began 
separate existence with a young Bristol student as pastor, 
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Thomas Langdon. The work of Fawcett was developing in 
many ways, and the need of a fuller co-operation came to be 
more deeply felt. A striking instance of widening horizons 
came when Morgan Edwards returned from the colonies to 
canvass for a new college in Rhode Island under Baptist 
control. Then came the Declaration of Independence by 
thirteen colonies, and dissenters at home began to wonder 
whether they too could organize and shake off the yoke of 
the aristocracy, claiming again that share of national life from 
which they had been excluded for more than a century. All 
the county and parliamentary business was monopolized by 
the squires, but it needed a very submissive spirit to acquiesce 
in their domination. A typical instance of their religion and 
their occupations was the choice of Easter week by John 
Clifton of Lytham Hall, and Towneley Parker of Cuerden 
Hall, to match 41 cocks each for wagers of 600 guineas. In 
contrast to this we get a glimpse of the Association choosing 
Whit-week about 1779 for a meeting at Accrington. 

The progress of Unitarian views within the Church of 
England led to a movement to exempt the clergy from 
signing the XXXIX. articles; it failed thrice, but the 
Dissenters claimed that they at least should be free from all 
allegiance to standards whence they dissented, and by 1779: 
the victory was won. Henceforth the Quarter Session Roll, 
which has yielded a few stray gleanings, was disused. 

The Evangelical Revival had now done great work. 
There had been grave danger under the early Georges of all 
vital religion dying out. The “ Presbyterian’”’ churches 
tended largely to adopt Unitarian views, and along with 
them many of the old General Baptist churches had gone 
the same way. This danger, however, did not affect any 
Baptists of the North West; the risk here was of high 
Calvinism, which was paralysing so many churches. <A note 
rang out from the Midlands through our denomination, that 
the Gospel was worthy of all acceptation ; and the teaching 
of Andrew Fuller reclaimed many churches. 


Reorganization. 


It was under such circumstances that the Association 
met in 1786 at Preston. A firm foundation was laid by three 
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sermons ; Samuel Medley preached on the Fall, William 
Crabtree of Bradford on Redemption, and James Ashworth 
of Gildersome on the Final Perseverance of the Saints. Then 
the staunch Calvinists agreed that the time had come for a 
general appeal to all sister churches. In the two counties 
whose Baptist life was practically one, there were about forty 
churches of the same type, to say nothing of the little handful 
due to Dan Taylor. An invitation was sent out to all 
Calvinistic Baptists to rally in the time-honoured Whitsun 
week. As one new church was the scene of the call, so 
another was chosen to benefit by the response, and Colne 
was announced as the next place of meeting. Two important 
innovations were made; the subject of the circular letter 
was agreed upon in advance, and it. was decided to print it. 
Thus instead of the letter being a string of pious platitudes 
about nothing in particular, such as a man could improvise 
with no notice, and such as no man would willingly read 
twice, there was the opportunity of expounding one important 
theme. To lead off the new series the topic chosen was the 
Privileges and Duties of Christian Churches, and apparently 
Fawcett was asked to draft it. And as at least five Associa- 
tions were now regularly printing their letters, often adding 
a few lines to tell what had been done, it was felt that York- 
shire and Lancashire also must make a systematic use of 
the press. The advance made from the annual lecture was 
so marked that Fawcett’s biographer actually talked of the 
old Association having been dissolved and a new one formed, 
which is very exaggerated. There is continuity from 1695 
to 1913 in the same sense that the Bristol and the West 
Midland and the Northern claim it; a series of meetings, 
occasionally suspended, of a group of churches “in this 
circuit’ and feeling such harmony that they were “in the 
connection,” to quote two phrases from the first printed 
letter. 


THE SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


Near to her home is found a patch so green, 
On which the tribe their gambols do display : 
And at the door imprisoning board is seen, 
Lest weakly wights of smaller size should stray, 
Eager, perdie, to bask in sunny day! 
The noises intermixed, which thence resound, 
Do learning’s little tenement betray ; 
Where sits the dame, disguised in look profound, 
And eyes her fairy throng, and turns her wheel around. 


Her cap, far whiter than the driven snow, 
Emblem right meet of decency does yield: 
Her apron, dyed in grain, as blue, | trow, 
As is the harebell that adorns the field ; 
And in her hand, for sceptre, she does wield 
Tway birchen sprays. 
Shenstone. 


CELAPTER X11: 
THE CALL FOR AN EDUCATED MINISTRY, 1787-1804. 


When the Association met at Colne in 1787, seventeen 
churches were represented. They were named from east to 
west, and it is singular to observe the absence of some which 
had already played a part in Association life. Leeds sent 
Thomas Langdon; Rawden had John Oulton, M.A., son of 
Oulton of Liverpool; from Gildersome would come James 
Ashworth of the Jossendale family; Halifax, whence 
Bamford had come to Accrington, might have sent John 
Hindle ; Salendine Nook was represented by Joshua Wood, 
a capital Greek scholar; Hebden Bridge sent a leader in 
John Fawcett of Brearley Hall; its mother church at Wains- 
gate was pastorless ; from Rochdale was Thomas Littlewood, 
who with John Hirst of Bacup were towers of strength ; 
Robert Hyde of Cloughfold does not seem to have attended ; 
Cowling Hill had just lost Brian Cowgill, and James Shuttle- 
worth was perhaps there on probation; Sutton-in-Craven 
could contribute John Walton, early in a long and fruitful 
pastorate ; Barnoldswick sent Nathan Smith; Colne itself 
already had John Stutterd; Accrington ought to have sent 
Benjamin Davies, newly moved from Preston; Blackburn 
had James Miller, while Preston on the extreme west did not 
appear, as perhaps it had not yet obtained its third pastor 
in four years, John Goodridge. As the minutes were not 
printed, we do not know what sturdy laymen were present. 
Old Churches Stand Aloof. 

These churches were nearly all of the sisterhood noted as 
just adopting in 1695 Baptist principles under the influence 
of William Mitchell. The earlier Baptist churches at Man- 
chester, Hill Cliff and Liverpool, with all the Cheshire churches, 
stood aloof. This is most singular, when Medley had taken 
such an active part in the change. And the churches “ behind 
the sands” in Furness and Cumberland, did not renew the 
ties felt by Tottlebank in 1719. Yet if the area was narrow, 
the spirit was good, and the opportunity was used. A 
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Circular Letter was written, but instead of being as previously 
a mere cento of laments and pious exhortations, it was on a 
definite theme, the Privileges and Duties of Christian Churches, 
which were expounded by Fawcett. The steady jog-trot of 
the denomination is well expressed in the caveat that “it is 
far from being our intention to give countenance to the 
vagaries of wild enthusiasm: there are too many examples 
of these among the pretenders to elevated piety ; a certain 
play of the passions with a high degree of vain confidence, 
constitute the whole of their religion.”” The new Methodist 
wine was too strong for the old Baptist skins. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the next 
seventeen years saw practically no numerical increase, only 
two new permanent churches arising in Lancashire. But a 
great deal of consolidation went on, and as the Association 
was grouted, it became able to bear a new superstructure. 
Even from the first, efforts were made to widen the horizon, 
and when Fawceett’s friend John Sutchiff had responded to 
the call of Fuller, pledging himself to awaken interest in the 
new Missionary Society to the heathen, the Association was 
approached, and its annals include an account of the early 
work of John Thomas and William Carey. 

In the centre of the county churches formed at Bolton 
and Wigan. The former indeed was but the separation of 
local members won by Hirst a generation earlier. If James 
Hargreaves had stayed with them, his teaching abilities 
might have built up a strong church, but the call of Ogden 
was too strong. His successor William Wrathall found a 
new sphere open to him further west, and with W. Coyte the 
cause languished when the King Street premises were sold 
in 1806. At Wigan there were people who could not stand 
the doctrine that believers were not bound by the moral 
law, as a Countess of MHuntingdon’s preacher taught 
at St. Paul’s church, so they left it and fitted out an upper 
room in Brick-kiln lane, Standishgate, calling in Hargreaves 
and Hirst to preach to them, by whom in 1796 a little Baptist 
church was formed. The struggle was severe till Wrathall 
came to the rescue, and scoured the country to gather funds 
wherewith he built chapel and manse with a little burial 
ground in front. His energy was so taken up by this effort 
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that “it did not please the great Head of the Church to 
make any addition to our numbers,” and within six years 
they transferred their pastor to the church triumphant. 


How to Get Ministers. 


The development of work rendered it necessary to consider 
the problem of the ministry. Baptists have always insisted 
greatly on the need of Divine qualification and call, even to 
undervaluing the accessory of humane learning. But there 
had been repeated attempts to remedy the exclusion from 
universities. Mr. Terrill of Bristol as early as 1680 proposed 
to provide some education, though his scheme was hardly 
realised till 1770. Bampfield of London was urgent in this, 
and bequests of his aided an academy at Trowbridge. Then 
came the Particular Baptist Fund in 1717, and a London 
Academy began a brief course forty years later, while Professor 
John Ward of Gresham left further endowments. The only 
share of the north in this was by a Rossendale man. . Caleb 
Ashworth was baptized in 1732, and was sent to study at 
Northampton under Doddridge. There however he inhaled 
too much of the atmosphere, and quitted the denomination, 
to succeed his tutor as head of the Midland Academy. 

Much has been written about these academies or seminaries, 
which unintentionally misleads readers who are familiar with 
our modern Theological Colleges. The original academies 
were simply private boarding-schools kept by ministers, 
supplying such a higher education as might serve the sons 
of dissenters, who were excluded from the universities. They 
were not solely theological, though in many cases promising 
students were induced to continue their studies and specialize 
for the ministry. They were run at the risk and for the 
maintenance of the school-master-ministers, and there were 
no subscribers or governors in any northern cases; when 
the schoolmaster died, the “ academy” generally died too, 
unless someone would buy the goodwill. 


Presbyterian Boarding-Schools. 

Most of the earliest schools were kept by ministers ejected 
in 1662, of a “ Presbyterian”’ turn. Richard Frankland had 
been in many parts of Yorkshire till his death in 1698 ; Philip 
Henry at Broad Oak in Flint till 1696. As such men died off, 
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their pupils started schools, Timothy Jollie of Altham keeping 
one at Attercliffe Hall 1691-1714, which came to an end 
under his son and John Wadsworth. John Chorlton, a pupil 
of Frankland, opened a school at Manchester in 1698, securing 
14 of Frankland’s late scholars ; it collapsed on his assistant’s 
removal to London in 1712. A pupil of his, Thomas Dixon, 
had a school at Whitehaven and Bolton, 1711-1729. A pupil 
of his, Caleb Rotheram of Kendal, had a school 1733-1751, 
from which three young men entered the Baptist ministry ; 
John Wicke at Maidstone, (Roger ?) Maddox at Nantwich, 
Daniel Noble at Mill Yard, the last himself opening a school 
at Peckham. At Warrington, Charles Owen kept school till 
his death in 1746. The only local Baptist known as a school- 
master at this time was David Crosley, and his humble place 
at Tatop is hardly up to the level of these dignified estab- 
lishments. But it must be emphasized that it was of the 
same kind, and that all these ministers simply kept private 
schools, giving a general education to all who would pay for 
it, and not aiming specially at training for the ministry. 

A new departure was taken in 1757, when three “ Presby- 
terian ’’ ministers of very advanced views started an academy 
at Warrington; this was the first instance in the north of 
co-operative work. It was offset by the “‘ Northern Educa- 
tion Society’ formed by London Congregationalists to 
scatter the “ clouds of Socinian darkness ”’ settling over the 
Old Dissent of the north; an official Academy was founded 
at Heckmondwike in Yorkshire. The Warrington academy 
dissolved in 1783, and a similar one was begun by an alumnus, 
at Manchester in 1786; after many migrations the “ Man- 
chester College’ is now established at Oxford. 


(a3 


Cheap Schools on Sunday. 


All such work was conducted under serious difficulties, 
for the law prescribed that every school must be licensed by 
the bishop, and that the master must sign most of the XX XIX. 
articles. But this law was generally neglected as the century 
wore on, and when the Evangelical Revival began to tell, a 
new form of school was hit upon. The Industrial Revolution 
was claiming the children for work in mills and factories, 
so that the only time available to teach them was on Sunday. 
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In 1764, therefore, the vicar of Catterick began a school to 
_ teach reading and writing on the Sundays ; and the example 
was soon copied. It must be noted that the early Sunday 
schools were not solely, or even chiefly, for religious instruc- 
tion; they gave all the schooling that most children ever 
had the chance of receiving. 

In 1762 Dan Taylor opened a day-school in Wadsworth, 
which increased so that he got John Sutcliff to help him. 
Taylor soon became pioneer of a new kind of Baptist doctrine 
in the north, which must receive separate attention. In 1764 
a young Calvinistic Baptist settled near them at Wainsgate, 
John Fawcett, and the three spent their evenings in study 
together. Sutcliff then decided to prepare for the ministry 
at Bristol, where the Terrill trust was reorganised in 1770 ; 
and he trudged thither in mid-winter. The news that he 
brought back of a real Baptist Academy was inspiring, and 
when Medley, himself a schoolmaster, made Fawcett’s 
acquaintance, the result was momentous. In 1773 Fawcett 
advertized that it was desirable to have an Academy in the 
north for supplying ministers to the churches, and he began 
taking in boarders at his own little home, engaging an 
assistant ; he soon had to hire a large farm around Brearley 
Hall, where for twenty years he trained men. Taylor did 
the same at Birchcliff, which perhaps rather spoiled the 
chance of both men. There was no general response as yet, 
and other pupils offering without the ministry in view, the 
public Academy was not pushed for another generation. Of 
the four original students, one entered the ministry of the 
Church of England, Abraham Greenwood of Barnoldswick 
opened out work at Rochdale in 1775, George Townend of 
Rossendale went the same year to succeed Bamford at 
Accrington, and John Hindle to Halifax and eventually to 
Manchester. 


A Real Baptist College. 


In other quarters, Baptist ideas of education had developed 
wonderfully. Away in the colony of Rhode Island, a college 
had been chartered for superior learning, free from any 
sectarian tests; as however it was Baptist influence that 
started it, and Baptist money from England and many 
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colonies that maintained it, the President and 22 of the 36 
trustees were always to be Baptists. The example inspired 
the Baptists in the mother land, and Dr. Gifford of Eagle 
Street would have sought a royal charter for Bristol, had its 
tutors been bold enough. The effective step was taken in 
the Midlands, where Sutcliff had started a school at Olney, and 
Ryland another at Northampton. Out of the Northampton- 
shire Association grew the Baptist Missionary Society, 
founded in 1792; with its formation a new idea of organiza- 
tion took hold of Baptists, a Society for one sole purpose, 
supported by voluntary subscriptions, and managed by a 
committee in sympathy with it. This put an end to the 
power of unsympathetic delegates at an Association to 
block the way; those who wanted anything, organized 
separately, and though they might begin after an Association 
meeting, the opponents and non-subscribers could not thwart 
those who were in earnest. 

It was on these terms that the B.M.S. itself was founded, 
shaking off the incubus of the elder Ryland; and presently 
one of Fawcett’s pupils, William Ward, went to Serampore. 
And as the eighteenth century wore to an end, it was felt 
that the private enterprise of Fawcett, which had expanded 
into larger premises at Ewood Hall, ought to lead up to some- 
thing more permanent. With villages growing into towns, 
it was necessary that those scanty and precarious supplies 
of ministers, with piety but no opportunity of training, 
should be reinforced by a steady supply of others whose 
piety was aided by systematic study and. apprenticeship. 
There were sanguine views, based on the experience of the 
B.M.S. and the Religious Tract Society, that “ Public Annual 
Collections by the Churches of the Body open an easy, blessed, 
and certain means of support.” 


Sabden Lays the Keel. 


The impulse came partly from the south. The Burford 
family had already supplied ministers at Luppit and at Prescot 
Street in London; Edward had been one of the founders 
of the Preston church, and when the print-works there failed, 
he went east to Accrington. James and John Bury decided 
to start new works at the tiny village of Sabden in 1793, 
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and within three years they founded a Baptist church there. 
Edward Burford married the sister of the Burys, and in 
1811 attested the birth of a child to another inter-marriage, 
styling himself Dissenting Minister, though it does not appear 
that he ever became a pastor. It was James Bury who 
took the lead in this pressing matter of education for the 
ministry, and the little church on the slopes of Pendle Hill 
has something to be proud of. 

It was impossible then to sunder the ideas of education 
and religion. No school was founded unless at the prompting 
of a Christian, and dissenting churches were beginning to 
realize their duties in this direction. As soon as the Sabden 
church was founded, a school was opened on the Sunday, 
and so earnest were the promoters that they paid not only 
the teachers, but the scholars too. The idea of a school as 
a source of revenue for the minister was not present; the 
school was the fulfilment of the church’s commission from 
her Master. This was no new conception, but it had hardly 
been appreciated by northern Baptists, and had certainly 
not been reduced to practice. The education of the churches 
was due, as usual, to Fawcett, who in this year published 
Hints on the Education of Children, particularly the Children 
of the Poor. A little more of this work, and the project of 
1773 was revived in altered form. 

In 1804, the Association met at Hebden Bridge, the new 
and larger church which had grown out of Fawcett’s labours. 
Langdon of Leeds prepared the way by preaching on the 
importance of the Christian Ministry; then “after the 
proper Business of the Association was concluded,” the 
company present unanimously formed the “ Northern 
Education Society, for the purpose of encouraging pious 
young men recommended by the Churches to which they 
belong, as persons of promising abilities,’ to become able 
Ministers of the Particular Baptist Denomination in this 
part of the Kingdom. It will be seen that so circumscribed 
was the outlook, the word “ Baptist’ did not appear in the 
title, and the exact title adopted had long been used by the 
Congregationalists, apparently unknown to these pioneers, 
What they had in mind was the only other Baptist Education 
Society, working at Bristol. 
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In Fawcett’s home the subscription list was opened, and 
guineas were offered liberally. Leeds, Keighley, Haworth, 
Bingley, Hebden Bridge and Heptonstall did bravely ; 
Rochdale, Accrington, Ogden and Bolton played their part, 
while the pastor of Sabden laid down his precious piece of 
gold. When the question arose of a capital fund for initial 
expenses, the Fawcetts promised twenty pounds’ worth of 
books, for they had a press of their own; Rochdale matched 
_ with twenty pounds in cash, while the minister there, Thomas 
Littlewood, himself another schoolmaster, showed his sense 
of the importance of the occasion by actually pledging ten 
guineas. Yet it was James Bury of the little Sabden church, 
who put a new complexion on things by offering five annual 
hundreds, and so assuring a good start. 


Rochdale Launches the Ship. 


On the first of August, Robert Hall was brought to 
Rochdale to inaugurate the new Society,; within a year 
William Steadman was invited to ride from Plymouth Dock 
and survey the situation before beginning the new scheme. 
He visited Liverpool, Sabden, Rochdale and Manchester, 
and was strongly urged tq fix the Academy at this last town, 
for it was represented that not only was it the largest, but 
the best supporters had recently moved into it. He responded 
however that the state of the Baptist interest in it and in 
the surrounding neighbourhood was very degraded ; the old 
church had been suffering under Hindle, who had damaged 
seven churches in 25 years, acquiring the character of having 
an irritable disposition so that a trifling matter discomposed 
him. And so for the second time the oldest church in the 
connection missed its day of grace, attracting neither Little- 
wood nor Steadman. It found a congenial spirit in William 
Gadsby directly afterwards, and on its own chosen lines 
attained importance. But the case illustrates Steadman’s 
remark, Their old ministers were originally men of the lowest 
class, destitute of education, and greatly inclined to rigidness. 
and severity in all their measures. 

The immigrants to Manchester of a type more congenial 
to him offered to form a new church and build new premises ; 
but he felt that his energies were due to the Academy, and. 
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that he could not create two new institutions at once. He 
therefore accepted the offer of the pastorate at Bradford, 


coupled with the gift by a York adherent of premises for the 
Academy in Little Horton. 


HORTON ACADEMY. 
Adapted 1804. 
Re-drawn by M. C. Whitley. 


Thanks to thy name, O Lord, that we 
One glorious Sabbath more behold ; 

Dear Shepherd, let us meet wifh Thee 
Among Thy sheep, in this Thy fold. 


Now, Lord, among Thy tribes appear, 
And let Thy presence fill the throng ; 

Thine awful voice let sinners hear, 
And bid the feeble heart be strong. 


Gather the lambs into Thine arms, 
And satisfy their every want; ‘ 
Those are weak defend from harms, 


And gently lead them, lest they faint. 


Put forth Thy shepherd’s crook, and stay 
Thine erring sheep, and bring them back ; 
O bring the wandering home to-day, 
And save them for Thy mercy’s sake. 


Dear tender-hearted Shepherd, look, 
And let our wants Thy pity move; 
And kindly lead Thy little flock 
To the sweet pastures of Thy love. 


John Dracup. 


CHAR EE RR. XtiT. 
CHANGES ALONG THE MERSEY AND WEAVER. 


The strength of the Association lay distinctly in the hill 
churches ; those of the plain took very little rank in organized 
work. Yet the Mersey churches, Warford, Manchester, 
Warrington and Liverpool, showed certain Baptist develop- 
ments of their own in this period, ending with 1806 ; and to 
there we turn, looking back to the renewal of the Association 
in 1757. 

John Taylor was ordained at Warford that year by Piccop 
of Bacup, Tomason of Millington, and Wainwright of Hull 
Cliff. He found only two members, and as he lived eight 
miles away at Stockport, the conditions did not promise well. 
The existence of endowments or even of property in rural 
districts, often provides permanent questions of difficulty. 
Taylor, however, set to work and restored the little meeting- 
house with a dado of plaited rushes, and despite a three 
months’ deposition in 1761 for “light and frivolous talk,” 
and a secession which Johnson organized into the Millington 
church, he remained nominal pastor till his death in 1788, 
though the church book is a blank; Joshua Wood the aged 
elder died two years later. An opportune bequest of £14 a 
year from Thomas Lee of Pownall House Farm enabled the 
new minister, Thomas Holt, to get the floor bricked and 
planked, ending the old custom of rush-strewing. Holt lived 
twelve miles away, keeping up the tradition of the place. 

At Manchester the old order began to pass with the 
death of Winterbottom in May 1759. This was a time of 
great doctrinal strain, and when Edmund Clegg, a silk trader, 
a man of great parts, and a good preacher, was thought of 
for the pastorate, the trustees refused him the use of the 
place. He and six other high Calvinists withdrew to Tib 
Lane and wondered whether they should seek union with 
the church at Bacup, or whether they should organize a 
second church. Soon after 1766 they seem to have adopted 
the second course and to have worshipped on Shude Hill, 
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but they appear to have had a stormy career; for Clegg left 
them before 1781, and when they tried to get Agate from 
Bury, he declined, disapproving their views. They got 
some temporary help from Bruce about 1798, and then 
disappear. 


Manchester and the Association. 


The main church held aloof from the Association, and by 
its timidity puzzled several immigrants and new converts in 
1761. Piccop however nursed it, and when new trustees 
were needed in 1772, he interested John Lievesley the Liver- 
pool deacon, Rowland Hunter in the shipping trade, and 
Joseph Walley, besides John Oulton M.A. of Rawden, and 
Henry Howarth of Bury. These glimpses of Baptists at 
Bury are tantalizing, and make us wonder why they had not 
the pluck to organize. The local trustees were John Moult 
and Joshua Harmer, but we hear nothing of a minister. 
Eleven years later there was a young schoolmaster from 
Clayton willing to settle in Lancashire, Thomas Littlewood ; 
he was invited to Preston and to Manchester, but preferred 
a church free from conservatism and intestinal trouble, so 
went to Rochdale. By 1787 however the church had secured 
John Sharp, who appears first as aiding in the ordination of 
Goodridge at Preston. He had enough public spirit also to 
bring the church into Association, and to entertain the 
delegates in 1790. The meetings would be in new premises 
on St. George’s Road, now Rochdale Road, another sign of 
progress. 

Sharp was succeeded by John Hindle, one of Fawcett’s 
pupils, a man of a new type, moving from church to church. 
He had begun at Halifax, where he earned the reputation 
that “unhappily being of an irritable disposition, a trifling 
matter discomposed him ’’: two years satisfied Blackley, and 
three Hull. Then he was asked to a new church formed at 
Hanley by some immigrants from that sturdy London church 
which was responsible for Preston and Sabden. A very few 
years sufficed to close the building, and work only revived in 
1806 under other auspices at Burslem. Hindle came to 
Manchester and died there in 1800. That same year Walley 
the trustee died, and a time of unrest set in again. 
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We have seen that Steadman, like Littlewood, shook his 
head and went elsewhere. The old church called William 
Gadsby, and speedily attained a commanding position among 
the stern and unbending Tories of the denomination. It 
quitted the Association, and never renewed the ties. The 
Coldhouse premises were used for a time by the progressive 
group, and with 1808 they severed their connection, speedily 
occupying premises built for them on New York Street, and 
within three years calling William Stephens from Prescot 
Street. The Association seems to have considered them as 
morally continuing the old church, and there is nothing in 
the minutes to indicate that one church disappeared from 
fellowship, nor that a new one was admitted. Coldhouse 
itself continued to shelter a third group under “ William 
Jackson and others” in 1813, with Benjamin Beddome as 
deacon soon after; this church did not join the Association. 
When the roof fell in, the records are supposed to have 
perished, though it was rebuilt, and Charles Kelly continued 
the work after 1826. 


Calvinism Weakening ? 


These scattered fragments of fact let us read between the 
lines of the remark that “ though there are many causes for 
humiliation, yet upon the whole, there has been a little 
shaking of the dry-bones in the course of last year.””’ How 
dry those bones were, may be gathered from the view of a 
Bedford man looking back in the “ Revolution in Tanner’s 
Lane” to the conditions of 1815. 

“As he paced those dismal Manchester pavements, all 
their gloom disappeared as he re-argued the universal problem 
of which his case was an example. He admitted the un- 
questionable right of the Almighty to damn three parts of 
creation to eternal hell if so He willed; why not, then, one 
sinner like Zachariah Coleman to a weary pilgrimage for 
thirty or forty years. . . . He had some self-respect ; he 
was cared for by God, and in God’s Book was a registered 
-decree concerning him. These men treated him as if he were 
not a person, an individual soul, but as an atom of a mess 
to be swept out anywhere, into the gutter, into the river. 
He was staggered for a time. It was a sore trial to him 
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that nobody could be found in Manchester to take the place 
of that worthy man of God” who had taught him high 
Calvinism in London. Such an extract shows how little 
the fame of Gadsby had endured, or how it had never 
reached south to a London author. 

At Hill Cliff the ministry of Thomas Wainwright closed 
soon after a new trust deed in 1774, which shows that he 
belonged to the old school, both by its doctrinal clauses and 
by its description of him as a tailor. By 1780 Alexander 
Harper was. in charge, and the antinomian views he had 
learned at Hamsterley soon made themselves evident. A 
quarrel in 1785 led to the closing of Hill Cliff and the end of 
work in Warrington, 


LIVERPOOL: BYROM HALL. 
Built 1789. 
Block lent by the present Church. 


Liverpool however saw the most remarkable and intricate 
developments in this time. The arrival of Samuel Medley 
to the old church led at once to the enlargement, he 
meanwhile preaching in Old Drury Lane to the mirth of the 
town ; then to the erection of a new building at the corner of 
Gerard Street on the same Byrom Street, the old premises 
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being sold to the Anglicans and becoming St. Stephen’s 
Church. It was apparently the rapid local extension that 
kept Medley from taking any share in the Association work. 
Yet we may suspect internal strains due to doctrine, for at 
his death in 1799 “a scattering took place.” 


New Churches in Liverpool. 


John Johnson of Stanley Street had done splendid work, 
on very exceptional lines, till his death in 1791 ; his people, 
now very few, moved to Comus Street. The vacated 
meeting-house was occupied in 1800 by Abram Webster at 
the head of a group of Particular Baptists, who presently 
were served by Henry Paice and John Underhill, moving 
twice and getting to Sidney Place, Edgehill by 1824. In 
1801 22 members from Byrom Street hived off, and after a 
brief pastorate of Peter Aitken, were settled by James Lister 
in 1803 at Lime Street ; nine years later they were admitted 
to the Association as the Second Church. The continuity 
of the First Church was claimed by two groups; the high 
Calvinists under Bennett were regarded as the true successors 
by the friends of Gadsby. But the new building on Byrom 
Street and the records were retained by a group under Richard 
Davies, and it was this church which in 1807 rejoined the 
Association it had helped reorganise in 1719. <A fresh cause 
was started, by the Welsh Baptists in the town organizing 
as a branch of Cefn Mawr, Ruabon ; they met in Seel Street 
and by 1808 had John Blayney as pastor, being then received 
into the Welsh Association. 

The church at Chester can hardly be traced after the death 
of Samuel Simson in 1720. John Taylor is heard of about 
the middle of the century, but the cause was so obscure that 
it escaped the close scrutiny of Josiah Thompson in 1773, 
though Fawcett was preaching to it in August 1774 and again 
two years later. The atmosphere of a cathedral city is rarely 
favourable to a Baptist church, and in the absence of any 
supply of preachers from without, it remained a “ destitute 
society.” In 1793 however, Samuel Hatch who was taking 
emigrants from Liverpool to America, gave temporary help, 
and four years later James Aston baptized thirty people 
and set the church on its feet again. 


DAN TAYLOR. 


Sculptured by Freeman for the ‘‘ New Evangelical Magazine.”’ 


There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 

The village preacher's modest mansion rose, 

A man he was fo all the country dear, 

And passing rich on forty pounds a year; 

Remote from towns he led his godly race, 

Nor eer had changed, nor wished to change, his place. 


But in his duty prompt at every call, 

He watch’d and wept, he pray’d and felt for all; 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 

To tempt ifs new fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 


Goldsmith. 


CHALLE R XLV. 


EVANGELIZATION BY THE NEW CONNEXION 
1770-1840. 


The first decade of the nineteenth century saw the 
Particular Baptists drawing off into two groups. One stood 
by the Westminster Confession as modified by Baptists in 
1677; the other had listened to the revivalists of the next 
century as interpreted by Andrew Fuller, and this second 
group was lending itself to evangelizing first abroad and 
then at home. There was however a completely new wave 
of Baptist influence now breaking on Lancashire and Cheshire. 

Dan Taylor was a young miner born near Halifax in 1738, 
converted by the Methodists and called by them to preach. 
He parted company with them in 1762, and started a school 
' at Wadsworth, using it for preaching on Sunday. He and 
his friends became convinced they should be baptized, and 
as no Calvinistic Baptist minister would aid them, Taylor 
started to walk to Boston, where was an old General Baptist 
church; he found one nearer, at Gamston, where he was 
baptized, and in 1763, Messenger Gilbert Boyce of Lincoln- 
shire organized a church at Wadsworth and ordained him 
Elder. They soon had to build a new meeting-house, famous 
as Birchcliff. For a few years they were in membership with 
the Lincolnshire Association and the ancient Assembly, and 
Taylor collected some aid there for his church. But recog- 
nizing a trend to Unitarianism, he severed these ties and 
formed new ones with some Leicestershire churches of origin 
like his own. 

The New Connexion organized in 1770 on a pattern 
hitherto unknown to Baptists, embodying many Methodist 
features. Representatives of the churches indeed met 
annually in an Association, but this was national, not local. 
By degrees Conferences grew up locally, meeting quarterly or 
half-yearly, but these were subordinate to the Association. 
The business was transacted largely by question and answer, 
and the individual church was rather more controlled by 
conference and association than among the Calvinists. The 
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central organization was strong, and planned for much 
united action, both as to missions at home and abroad, as to 
training of ministers, and as to publication. From the 
beginning it kept and published full minutes, and a magazine 
arose by 1797; the story of the whole Connexion and of the 
separate churches can readily be studied in this mass of 
literature. 

Vigorous evangelization was speedily undertaken, and in 
Lancashire open-air preaching began in 1776 at Worsthorne, 
whither Richard Foulds was sent to foster the cause. A few 
miles north was the village of Haggate where was a peculiar 
Baptist cause, soon to be described. Five miles west of both 
hamlets, lay Burnley on the Calder, and Dan Taylor was not 
the man to leave such a field of labour untilled. He found 
that it was “a wretched place ; no religion, in or near it ” ; 
even the Methodists had been beaten out after several 
attempts. So in September 1779 he hired a house on the 
market-place, procured a licence from the bishop of Chester, 
and opened it. Foulds now made this his centre, and we 
hear of his being well backed by Taylor. “‘ One Lord’s day 
evening, after preaching twice at Birchcliffe, he walked to 
Burnley, about fourteen miles distant. . . . It must be 
half-past seven when we arrived. He preached in a dwelling- 
house to about thirty people; and after preaching, having 
smoked his pipe and taken a little bread and butter and a 
small quantity of warm ale, we set out for Wadsworth. We 
arrived home about two in the morning.’ Such efforts were 
rewarded, and by 1787 a little building was erected out on 
Burnley Lane at a cost of £300. It is a sign of a new type, 
that this was called a “ chapel,” a term hitherto appropriated 
to a building used by the official Church of England; the 
Methodists had employed it for their buildings, and_ it 
gradually came into vogue among other dissenters.. A Sunday 
school was at once instituted, and the place was soon hallowed 
by the burial of an infant in the ground adjoining. As the 
Leeds and Liverpool canal opened the way to Colne and 
Skipton, the Ebenezer church was ready to take its share in 
evangelizing the valley. 

A second border centre was at Shore, where Taylor had 
put up a little building by 1777, and the villagers constituted 
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a separate church in 1795, when he had left the neighbourhood. 
Worshippers were attracted from along the dale, and in 1815 
his nephew James Taylor started services in Naylor’s Mill, 
Lydgate. Next year they organized into a church and built 
a pulpit ; on New Year’s Day 1819 the pulpit was in a new 
Bethel at Lineholme, where a school was promptly started, 
and George Dean of Burnley began his ministry for £4 a 
quarter. When he was drowned in 1833 in the stream where 
he had baptized so many, William Crabtree followed from 
Slack, and built a new school by 1840. 


SHORE. 


From copper plate lent by the Church. 


Birchcliff lost Taylor, who was succeeded by John Sutcliffe, 
a different man from his former assistant John Sutcliff, now 
settled at the Particular Baptist church in Olney. The third 
pastor was A. Barker, who left in disgrace, and came to 
Stalybridge in 1804, where he worked in a factory. Early 
next year he began preaching in his own house at Cocker 
Hill, and by 1808 he baptized some converts and organized 
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a church, which met in an old smithy. Five years later, 
twelve members withdrew from dissatisfaction with him, 
forming a separate church and meeting in a weaver’s garret. 
Barker’s adherents applied to be admitted into the New 
Connexion, and were promptly refused. When however his 
repeated misconduct led to his severance, the Yorkshire 
ministers came to help; W. Pickering settled in 1816, the 
church was admitted to the Connexion next year, acquired 
premises of its own, and even started work in Ashton. The 
church in the garret held aloof, and at last entered into 
fellowship with the Particular Baptists, with whom they 
became active in 1824. 

If the influence of Birchcliff thus crossed the border at 
three points, the sister churches of Leicestershire revived one 
or two waning causes in south Cheshire. The meeting-house 
at Nantwich was used by the Methodists, but two members 
of Barton church, who often visited the town on business, 
made the acquaintance of one of this body, John Cooper, 
and presently won him and other friends to be baptized. 
They then learned that the building was in trust for Baptists, 
and the Midland Conference of the New Connexion enquired 
into the matter. The result was that the building was handed 
over, and a new church of eight or nine members was formed, 
with Cooper as minister, and joined the New Connexion in 
1813. 

The Particular Baptist church at Brassey Green had been 
fostered by the Walley family, but seems to have changed its 
views under the influence of a Mr. Smith, who embraced “‘ the 
general faith.’ He won from the Methodists, Cornelius 
Gregory of Tarporley, who succeeded him as pastor; “ but 
the interest gradually declined till the church became extinct.” 
Gregory continued to preach, and found an unexpected 
opening. <A building erected in 1704 at Wheelock Heath had 
been used for seventy years by four “‘ Presbyterian ”’ ministers, 
and had then been closed. Thomas Pedley, a farmer near, 
re-opened it in 1790, and preached for two years. Then he 
called in Gregory, who maintained Baptist services for 24 
years till he was eighty years old. 

Cooper and his friends in Nantwich now took over both 
these places. On 14th September 1817, he baptized Walley, 
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Bate, and five others at Tarporley, Gregory being recognized 
as pastor of the new church till his death five years later. 
The Brassey Green premises were used again, and preaching 
was begun at Eaton and Utkinton. At Wheelock Heath, 
Cooper took over Gregory’s work in 1818. 

All this promise was blighted by Cooper coquetting with 
Unitarian views, and at last going to Cosely in that interest. 
His successor in 1827 at Nantwich, Thomas Foster, was not 
recognized by the New Connexion, and they ceased all inter- 
course six years later. At Wheelock Heath however, David 
Gaythorpe baptized Richard Pedley in 1823, and he with two 
sisters formed the first Baptist church here. 

The New Connexion was eager to evangelize, and hearing 
of a chapel on Calamine Street, Macclesfield, for sale, they 
bought it in 1822, and J. G. Pike from Derby opened it for 
Baptist preaching. After a false start, the cause got under way 
in 1812 with Richard Kenney. From this town John Howarth 
went over to Tarporley, where he continued the work, and 
also rendered help at Wheelock Heath till Richard Pedley 
entered on his long honorary pastorate 1830-1871. Howarth 
prompted the erection of a chapel in Tarporley, soon followed 
by a manse and a school; the Brassey Green premises 
gradually dropped out of use except at funerals or for an 
annual service. His work ended with his death in 1834, 
and was taken up by Elam Stenson next year. 

Attempts were made to throw light into other Lancashire 
towns, but these proved unexpectedly opaque. Manchester 
was attacked from Stalybridge, a church was formed in 1820 
and housed on Oak Street, Green Street, five years later, but 
no minister was stationed till Frederick Beardsell went in 
1834. In two years a branch was opened at Stockport, 
and the vitality seems to have been too slight to allow either 
to flourish. A chapel was bought in Preston, where a dozen 
members dragged on without a pastor from 1826 to 1841 ; 
it has since served the high Calvinists, who are no more 
successful at the present day. 


WHAT IS A CHURCH ? 


What is a Church indeed ? 

Not triple hierarchy, or throned priest, 

The stolen trappings of the Romish beast, 
Altar, or well-sung creed, 

Rites magical, to save, or sanctify, 

Nor aught that lulls the ear, or lures the eye. 


A band of faithful men, 
Met for God’s worship in an upper room, 
Or canopied by midnight’s Starry dome, 
On hillside, or lone glen, 
To hear the counsels of His holy word, 
Pledged to each other and their common Lord. 


These, few as they may be, 
Compose a church, such as, in pristine age, 
Defied the tyrant’s zeal, the bigot’s rage. 
For where but two or three, 
Whatever place, in faiths communion meet, 
There, with Christ's presence, is a Church complete, 


Josiah Conder. 


CEA PAT Ree Vo 
COL Sb Arist 2) CHURCHES, 


The churches hitherto noted are chiefly of the Calvinistic 
type, with a general inclination to have one pastor and a 
number of deacons, and to manage their affairs democratically 
or theocratically, interpreting literally the word of the Lord 
that where two or three are gathered in Christ’s name, there 
is He too. We have observed however a second type,. 
influenced by the Methodist revival, believing frankly that 
all can be saved, and therefore strong in evangelizing; the 
New Connexion from the start laid some stress on united 
action and Association life, but within each church the 
organization and customs were not unlike those of the older 
group, though the doctrinal presuppositions were different.. 
We have now to take account of a third group of churches, 
never indeed numerous or influential, but intensely logical 
in their beliefs and practices, as might be expected from their 
origin north of the Tweed. Their characteristic distinction 
is the stress which they lay on the adoption of the practices 
of the primitive churches. The government is by a plurality 
of elders, pastors or bishops ; mutual exhortation during the 
regular services of the church is the right of every member 
who has the gift of speech; the love-feast is frequently 
adopted, and abstinence from blood is impressed on the 
members. 

In 1728 the Church of Scotland deposed a minister named 
John Glas, who founded a small sect which reproduced closely 
some of these early Christian practices, retaining however 
infant baptism and the one-man ministry. His ideas were 
brought to London in 1760 by his son-in-law, Robert Sande- 
man. It is evident that any attempt to reproduce primitive 
conditions must go further, and Robért Carmichael in 1765 
adopted believers’ baptism and the plurality of elders, found- 
ing a “Scotch Baptist ’-church. He was put into com- 
munication with his compatriot David Fernie, who was then 
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evangelizing in Durham and the north of England. This led 
to a spread of these principles in our district, and in many 
places there was a disposition to carry on the government of 
the churches by means of a body of elders, for ‘the most part 
honorary, and to reproduce other primitive customs. The 
propaganda was strong in the press, and the works of 
Archibald McLean were widely read, till by the end of the 
century action was taken in many places. Most of the 
churches thus formed have either faded out, or have altered 
their methods; it will be observed that some have thrown 
in their lot with the Disciples, as at Lindal and Kirkby, 
others have become Strict and Particular. These may be 
noticed first, before we look at the one group that exhibits 
such fine vitality near Burnley. 

A group of people began meeting about 1807 in a sail- 
room at Maryport, where they existed quietly for a quarter 
of a century. On to this stock another scion was grafted by 
the influence of Steadman, who was astute enough to find 
them a student from Scotland in Hugh Anderson, trained 
under his eye at Horton college. In a new chapel on the 
High Street he entered during 1835 on a fruitful ministry. 
At Lancaster the Independent church was affected by the 
new teaching, and some members left to organize a Scotch 
Baptist church in 1808 which soon settled in Bryer Street ; 
its mainstay came to be William Procter of Long Preston, 
with whom it died in 1857. For 28 years he had had a 
colleague in John Shaw, and when the Association organized 
a new church on ordinary lines, Shaw came into its fellowship. 

At Preston, where the old church and a New Connexion 
Home Mission church showed two varieties of Baptists, a 
third arose about 1829 by the Scotch Baptists meeting in 
‘Church Street, whence they moved about 1845 to Meadow 
Street; but after the changes of 1858 they seem to have 
merged into the old church now housed on Fishergate. 
Further down the Ribble another band assembled at Lytham 
rather earlier, but it would appear that they could only 
obtain one working elder in 1802. As the seaside resort grew, 
they developed, and now have a neat chapel at Fairhaven in 
Pollux Gate. This cause however now ranks itself with the 
Strict and Particular churches. 
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Yet further south, two other Scotch Baptist churches 
gathered on the coast, at Liverpool and Chester. The leader 
on the Mersey was D. S. Wylie, who attracted some attention 
by a vigorous literary exposition of principles. The church 
worshipped in School Lane, Matthew Street, and Gill Street 
near Pembroke Place. At Chester the leader was W. Sim, 
who bought the materials of an old church in Bridge Street, 
and erected therewith a little barn with Gothic windows in 
Pepper Street. The cause ran down, and the premises were 
sold to the English Presbyterians, who permitted the Scotch 
Baptists still to use the vestry. A second sale to the Welsh 
Independents seems to have extinguished the little church. 
An aroma evidently hung about the building, for one of the 
Presbyterian ministers became Baptist, and a third conveyance 
made it the cradle of an ordinary Baptist church. 

Manchester saw developments akin to thistype. From the 
old Coldhouse premises, some members left after 1826 and 
founded a cause at All Saints, whence they removed to a 
new chapel named Bethesda, situated in Great Western 
Street, Moss Side. This church however crossed the narrow 
line which separates the Scotch Baptists from the Disciples, 
and is now in alliance with the “ Churches of Christ.””. Another 
swarm departed from the ancient hive, and founded Thirlmere 
Street in Cheetham ; but this church now is in the Northern 
Counties Union of the Strict and Particular Baptist Churches, 
with a single pastor. 

From these instances of alteration, we turn to the one 
group that still flourishes. Quite independently of the 
Scotchmen, unless their books had prepared the way, a group 
of people organized by this model on that boss of the Pennines 
north of Calderdale which saw the birth of two other Baptist 
movements, under Mitchell and Taylor. It was about 1760 
when William Smith gathered his friends at the Burwains 
farm, Briercliffe, and on 30th April 1767 they registered a 
meeting-house newly built at Haggate, two miles north east 
of Burnley. With him was presently associated another 
Elder, Abraham Nowell, and the little company stood at a 
score when the century was closing. It does not seem that 
any overtures were made to join with the neighbouring 
churches, though the Association at Colne in 1787 might have 
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presented a favourable opportunity. When under the 
eldership of John Berry and John Hudson they did seek some 
fellowship in 1834, they actually joined the Scotch Baptists. 
The step had this good result, that they began to keep records, 
but the new order of things hardly satisfied all. A group of 
people departed and built Ebenezer on Hill Lane in 1840, 
keeping themselves aloof from all alliances at first, though in 
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after days they developed into the Briercliffe church and 
joined the Association. It is to be feared that the County 
Home Mission somewhat resented the attitude of Haggate, 
for when application for help was at last made in 1853, it 
was “declined for the present.” The golden opportunity 
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never recurred. As this cause remains outside the Associa- 
tion, its development may be traced at once down to date. 

Thrown back on their own resources, the members began 
to store up for rebuilding, and by 1866 the old building was 
appropriated to school purposes, while worship was conducted 
in a new chapel. Hardly was this accomplished, when the 
removal of some members to Burnley Lane caused the opening 
of a second centre, which after two transfers is fixed at Angle 
Street in Burnley. Abraham Altham J.P. then provided 
school premises in North Street, subsequently supplemented 
by a new infant school, so that the block is used both Sundays 
and week-days. The next step was to erect a new school at 
Haggate, replacing the ancient chapel. While this expense 
was being met, Mr. Altham built at Brierfield, and his executors 
handed over the premises completely equipped. A _ fine 
response was made by acquiring more land for the burial- 
ground, and turning attention to Nelson, where after a false 
start, such good work was done that a chapel was erected on 
Bradshaw Street. 

The whole community, though now possessed of four 
places of worship, continues as one church with one body of 
elders, who all maintain the fine tradition of rendering service 
for love to the Lord; they are aided by other preachers, so 
that thirteen are available for the conduct of worship. The 
church roll shows 665 members, and seeing that no pastors 
have to be supported at home, they have sent a missionary 
to the Chinese in British Columbia, who there has laid down 
his life in the Master’s service. 

As the communion is now so limited, it may be well to 
mention that in England the only other church is at Beverley, 
while in Wales there are several near Carnarvon, whose origin 
may be read in the life of Christmas Evans. These maintain 
friendly relations with the Haggate group, and one of the 
Welsh brethren is even “ visitor’ of the Burnley churches. 
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Progress began in 1804 when Bury of Pendle Hill enabled 
the visions of Fawcett to take solid shape, and Robert Hall 
inaugurated at Rochdale the Education Society. A sentence 
has been quoted from Steadman’s diary to show what he felt 
about the northern conditions. He set to work at once to 
remedy them, and his diary shows that in five summer 
Sundays of 1808 he preached at Preston and Church Town, 
Sabden and Higham, Colne, Accrington and Harwood, 
Manchester, with week-day sermons at Blackburn, Accrington, 
Huncoat, Sabden, Whalley, Padiham, Lancaster, Tottlebank, 
and Ulverston. 

The Itinerant Society. 

In Devon he had been a vigorous Home Missionary, and 
he prepared to awaken the churches to similar work, which 
was actually being done alongside them not only by 
Methodists, but by the New Connexion. First the area was 
widened by enlisting Sheffield and Liverpool, Burslem and 
York. Then at Byrom Street in 1809, Littlewood secured 
the opening of a subscription “for the support of an 
itinerancy.” The Hopes of Liverpool and James Bury of 
Pendle Hill were the largest subscribers, while Henry Pope 
showed the interest of Manchester, and Hargreaves assures 
that Ogden was in the new movement. Fifty guineas odd 
secured a decent start for the venture. 

Another sign of progress was that the government took 
alarm at the number of preachers registering ; on the pretext 
that the militia was being depleted, Lord Sidmouth tried to 
limit the power of registration. He said truly enough that 
even “‘ cobblers, tailors, pig-drovers and chimney-sweepers ”’ 
assumed office: he does not seem to have thought that the 
grace of God might enable such men, as well as fishermen, 
sailmakers and tax-collectors, to win or instruct others in 
the ways of God. His attempt was vigorously opposed, and 
the reaction led to the prompt repeal of the Five-Mile and 
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the Conventicle Acts, which had disgraced the statute book. 
for over 140 years, and were still enforced in some rural 
districts. But this relief had to be bought, for the clergy 
were exempted from land taxes to the tune of £200,000, and 
direct grants of £400,000 were made to the Established 
Church. The Association meeting at Manchester in 1811 
congratulated the London committee on defeating the 
proposal. That year figures were published for the first time, 
and it appeared that 138 had been added by baptism to the: 
allied churches during the year, with a net gain of 96, making 
about 1,700 members. Letters were sent out to the other 
churches in York and Lancaster, and a strong letter on 
Election showed which would be welcome. Lime Street,. 
Liverpool, came next year; and in 1813, Haslingden and 
Wigan. 

Haslingden had been the scene of a rather exceptional 
growth. The evangelical teaching of Kippax in the seven-- 
teenth century had facilitated the rise of an Independent 
church on Deardengate. In 1775 there came to this a strong 
Baptist leaven. Bamford of Accrington gave occasional 
services, being complaisant enough even to be concerned in 
certifying the christening of an infant, a fact which may 
explain why another Baptist church rejected him after three 
years’ probation. Townend and Davis also lent help, with 
the result that the Maxwells presently joined Bacup, and the 
Inghams joined Accrington. When a school was started, it 
was jointly Baptist and Congregational, and soon James 
Donaldson opened his house in Pleasant Street for Baptist 
worship. By 1811 a room on George Street was rented, and 
a church was formed, which within five years had a home of 
its own on Pleasant Street, and a pastor in the person of 
John Maden. 


What do We Believe ? 


In 1814 the circular letter for the first time stated that 
the 32 churches maintained “‘inviolably, the important 
doctrines of three equal persons in the Godhead; eternal 
and personal election ; original sin; particular redemption ;, 
free justification by the imputed righteousness of Christ ; 
efficacious grace in regeneration; the final perseverance of 
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real believers; the resurrection of the dead; the future 
judgment ; the eternal happiness of the righteous, and the 
everlasting misery of such as die impenitent; with the 
congregational order of the churches.”’ It would seem, from 
a resolution recorded, that hitherto an even more elaborate 
schedule of doctrines had been written in the letter sent to 
each church, and that the printing this summary was really 
a toning down. 

This letter was printed at Hanley, a reminder that the 
Association had reached out to the Potteries, having taken 
in a new church at Burslem, whose pastor Thomas Thompson 
was moderator in 1811. This neighbourhood had lately been 
stirred by a great evangelical wave, and the great camp- 
meeting at Mow Cop has made that place a Jerusalem for 
the Primitive Methodist. Some converts were evidently 
more primitive than even any Methodist, and were content 
with nothing more modern than primitive apostolic church 
and baptism. 

The Association would not enjoy a one-sided fellowship, 
but accepted an invitation for 1816, printing the quaint 
note :—‘ As Burslem lies at a distance from most of the 
churches in the Association, and the friends there precluded 
by that circumstance from having much intercourse with 
their Brethren on these occasions, it is particularly requested 
that as many from the other churches will attend there at 
the next Association as possibly can. N.B. The Road turns 
to the left at the Red Bull, Six miles south of Congleton.” 
“Put up at Mr. Cotton’s, Legs of Man Inn.” This was the 
road soon to be attempted by the famous Blanketeers on 
their expedition to London, so terribly cut short by the 
Peterloo massacre: but the Association was like Gallio as 
yet, and cared for none of these things. Its outlook was still 
on purely denominational concerns, and the churches were 
exhorted to take an interest in the Irish Society and the 
B.M.S., being thus educated into some sense of corporate 
responsibility. 


An Antiquarian Secretary. 


With 1816 there came another step forward. Steadman 
was appointed Secretary, a new office being thus created on 
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the example of the B.M.S. and the various daughter societies 
of the Association. Although the appointment was annual 
and still honorary, the very existence of some one with a 
certain continuous responsibility would prevent such declines 
as had been experienced before. He set to work to gather 
together some relics of the past ; unfortunately his gaze did not 
penetrate into the MS. period, but he tried to collect the printed 
circular letters from 1787 onwards, and from them and 
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other sources he compiled the minutes, which he entered 
into a new book. This was used henceforward as the official 
minute-book until 1836 inclusive ; next year the Association 
divided, and presumably. two new books were begun. 
Steadman’s book passed into private hands, but in 1905 the 
present writer procured two copies for the two Associations. 
The value of the Itinerant Society came out now in the 
Fylde. From the ancient Congregational church at Elswick, 
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Timothy Senier had been baptized at Liverpool in 1795. 
The incident had excited enquiry, which had not been 
answered at the time. Preston, the only church near, had 
been in a languishing condition after John Goodridge quitted 
it in 1790. Miller went over from Blackburn to help occa- 
sionally, but in 1807 the services ceased altogether. The 
Itinerant Society took the case in hand, and sent John Baker, 
Charles Portlock and William Perkins of Huncoat to work 
the district from Preston. They rented a room at Roebuck 
near Garstang, and in the summer of 1815 a student from 
Horton College conducted a successful mission, baptizing 
several in the Brock, and organizing a new church. Next 
year they built a school at Inskip, had another visit from 
Perkins, and then the Itinerant sent Joseph Lakelin of 
Birmingham to stay. He maintained himself by a day- 
school, and soon a large plot of ground was secured on which 
arose a little chapel, and around it clustered slowly tombs 
whose stones give glimpses at all the local history. From 
Inskip a young convert, John Crook, settled for three years 
at Preston and set the struggling church on its feet before 
he went to college and fitted himself for more permanent 
work. 

Inskip joined the Association as a matter of course in 
1817, and next year a new church at Oldham came in. This 
too had been fostered by the Itinerant Society, James 
Hargreaves of Ogden being a nursing father to it. A 
Methodist chapel was acquired on Manchester Road, and 
eight prominent ministers of the Association came to give a 
fine start on 6th September, 1816. 

To See Ourselves as Others See Us. 

Another immigrant from the South, Moses Fisher of 
Byrom Street, Liverpool, was asked to write the circular 
letter from Rochdale in 1818, on the necessity for attempting 
the more extensive spread of the gospel at home. His 
language, like that of another Brentford hero, was less polite 
than true. “Lancashire alone contains a population of 
800,000 souls; . . . the ignorance and depravity of 
multitudes are obvious, and the atrocities that are committed 
are truly lamentable. No assize in any county in the kingdom 
has perhaps ever exhibited so black a catalogue of crimes as 
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the year 1817 presented at Lancaster. . . . The county 
has long been famous for supremacy in wickedness, but of 
late it has even transcended its former enormities. The 
population of Yorkshire exceeds 900,000 souls ; BANG! ike WS), 
perhaps, no breach of veracity or charity to say, that the 
moral and religious state of its inhabitants is generally not 
far superior to that of Lancashire. These evils may in some 
measure be accounted for by the vast increase of population, 
and the promiscuous intercourse of the sexes in large manu- 
factories. . . . The exertions to counteract these evils 
have not been proportioned to the increase of inhabitants ; 
and consequently have been insufficient to stop the current of 
vice and immorality. These are loud calls for strenuous 
exertions to spread the Gospel.” 

The need was widely recognised, but the Association 
hardly approved the parliamentary grant that year of a 
million to build new churches; its own plan was to pool 
the building debts and institute annual collections. As no 
opposition was made to the public money being used for the 
Established Church, an attempt was made next to levy new 
rates for schools to be controlled entirely by the clergy. 
This was too much, and not only was the bill defeated, but a 
spirit of opposition arose against the old church rates. 
Rochdale, Leeds and Manchester led the way in refusing to 
levy these, and in the general temper, the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts were repealed. 

Turning back to note the steady spade work in the county 
by the formation of new churches, we see new churches in 
1821 at Bacup and Bolton, both promptly joining the Associa- 
tion. In Rossendale the “ multiplication was by division,” 
for F. W. Dyer and about half the members of old Ebenezer 
quitted the church, soon building on Irwell Terrace. At 
Bolton the new enterprise was due to Horton students coming 
over in 1818 and renting an old Scotch Presbyterian chapel 
next year. By 1822 the Moor Lane chapel was built for 
£825, and the town was at length worthily claimed for 
Baptists, William Colcroft being leader. 

Secessions from the Association. 

The pace was too fast for some churches, and Gadsby of 

Manchester was a rallying point for those which preferred 
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the old paths. He was a mighty preacher, both down the 
Mersey and up the Irwell, and founded churches which never 
‘came into touch with the Association. Thus he preached at 
Blackburn in Mount Street, and a church was formed in 1819 
under John Higson, meeting at Ainsworth Street. When 
Higson went to Slaithwaite, Gadsby sent supplies, and John 
Worrall of Macclesfield was much appreciated. Now the old 
‘Blackburn church had had two pastors who attended the 
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Association, William Dyer and Charles Gray; but when 
Gray went to Liverpool, the church unanimously invited 
Worrall, who came, and united the new cause on 7th 
November 1824, taking it out of Association. He too was 
an untiring evangelist, and founded high Calvinist churches 
at Preston, Chorley, Accrington, Wigan, besides working at 
other centres. 

Blackburn is a conspicuous instance of the disruptions 
between the conservatives and the mass of the churches, but 
many other cases occurred in this period. Maden of Has- 
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lingden ended his days at Oakenshaw with another church 
of the high Calvinistic type. From Goodshaw hived off 
some to meet over an old smithy at Goodshaw Fold, and 
causes thus arose at Ringsrow and Rehoboth. A more 
singular evolution took place at Audlem, on the southern 
border. James Yeates of Whitchurch in Salop, where a 
- church had been founded in 1808, was asked to start here, 
and Thomas Hulme registered a place of worship in 1812. 
Two years later a little church of five members was formed, 
and by 1825 we hear of another at Congleton. In 1832 Hulme 
and William Shuker registered a new place of worship, while 
James Thursfield entered on the pastorate at the age of 63. 
The high Calvinists desired the frequent help of visiting 
preachers, and on this being refused, they retired in 1835, 
while the church by reaction began to cultivate friendly 
relations with Gathorp, the New Connexion minister at 
Tarporley. The new chapter in its story will appear 
presently. 

New Foundations. / 

It is curious that as a contrast the second church at 
Stalybridge moved in 1824 into a chapel on King Street, 
breaking off with the New Connexion, and being received into 
the Association. But this was hardly a compensation for 
the secession of so many other churches, and Steadman was 
therefore asked to draw up the circular letter on the obliga- 
tions of the churches to establish new churches. It bore 
speedy and unexpected fruit, for Moses Fisher of Liverpool 
withdrew from Byrom Street and founded a new cause which 
met in Cockspur Street, then Soho Street, but to become 
known to this generation as Kensington. The example was 
promptly followed at Wigan, where Millard took charge of 
seceders from the first church, and watched over them at the 
Commercial Hall. In each case the Association welcomed 
the new church at the first opportunity. 

Lumb was next re-occupied. Bacup had had members 
here eighty years before, who had put up a meeting-house at 
Bullytree, and had organized a separate church in 1753; 
but seven years later the headquarters had been shifted to 
Goodshaw. In 1824 a Sunday-school was opened at Salisbury, 
with evening preaching ; this prospered so well that William 
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Clegg built a place at Pinch Clough which was rented, and a 
new church was organized in 1828 with Richard Ashworth 
as pastor. Within three years it had its own building on 
Cathy Holme, and was welcomed into the Association. 

That meeting at Shipley in 1830 was noteworthy as seeing 
seven churches at once come into fellowship. The others in 
Lancashire were Burnley—the first Calvinistic Baptist church 
there—and George Street, Manchester, which soon had John 
Aldis as minister. But this led to the withdrawing of York 
Street, where Birt had been pastor. 

On Ist May 1831 a new cause was started at Eccles, and 
William Giles junior was soon ministering there. He was the 
son of William Giles just moving to Preston from Chatham, 
where Charles Dickens had been in his school. For some 
reason the Eccles venture did not prosper, and though it 
joined the Association in 1837, the link was severed in 
eleven years. This cause is nowrepresented at Byron Street, 
in Patricroft. 

More lasting were movements at Atherton and Heywood. 
The former began with a Sunday school in a cottage, which 
developed so that by 1835 a building was put up for a day 
school used also for worship on the Sunday. At Heywood 
two members from Salendine Nook called in the help of the 
Itinerant Society; a room was secured in Miller’s Lane, 
and Thomas Harbottle junior was brought from Tottlebank 
so that a church was organized in 1834 and admitted to the 
Association next year, when premises were put up on the 
Rochdale Road. 

The Itinerant Society did not always wait to be asked 
for help, but had its eye on growing districts. Thus J ister 
suggested that Ashton-under-Lyne was too important to 
depend on Stalybridge, and Aldis went over from Manchester 
once a fortnight to Wood Street. James Buck, a student 
from Horton, opened the Gas House Theatre in 1835, and a 
church was formed next year by Allison of Ogden and Aldis. 
It soon joined the Association, and within nine years had three 
ministers. 

Many of these new causes had been greatly helped by the 
efforts of Steadman, who was never slow to appeal in their 
aid. He was called to his rest in 1837, “‘ revered and loved 
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by all’; when Lister of Liverpool preached his funeral 
sermon, a thrill passed through the audience as the text was 
announced, And it came to pass that the beggar died; for 
many churches had profited by his begging for their 
buildings. 


Baptists in the County of Lancaster. 


These are good instances of the evangelistic zeal of the 
Association; but it was not untouched by other waves of 
feeling in the country. The agitation grew so that Govern- 
ment in 1829 required the constables of townships to send 
lists of the number of places of worship for dissenters, and 
the estimated number of residents frequenting them. The 
original returns are in the Sessions House at Preston, and 
show that 66 Baptist chapels were known, and 10,946 people 
were supposed to attend them. The details are as follow, 
the places with chapels being marked :— 

Amounderness Hundred. Claughton 3, Eccleston 25 
Elswick 1, Fulwood 13, Greenhalgh 7, Inskip 100, Kirkland 
15, Lytham 50, Nateby 22, Preston 261 at Leeming Street, 
28 at Cannon Street, Rawcliffe Out 12, Rawcliffe Upper 42, 
Ribby 3, Weeton 8, Wyresdale 6. 

Blackburn Hundred. Accrington 153, Blackburn 260), 
Briercliffe 220, Burnley 35 [Yorkshire Street ?|, 30 [Crook 
Street ?], 92 [Ebenezer], Chatburn 8, Church 92, Clayton-le- 
Moors 111, Clitheroe 5, Colne 116 and 10 in another chapel, 
Coupe Lench 31, Eccleshill 7, Goldshaw Booth 60, Hapton 38, 
Haslingden 30, Heyhouses 36, Higher Booths (Rawtenstall) 
500 and 300 friends of Gadsby in another chapel, Huncoat 
120, Musbury 100 of Gadsby’s friends, Newehurch 551 in 
three chapels at Bacup and Rawtenstall, Old Laund Booth 
20, Pendleton 200 in two chapels, Reedley Hallows 16, Wiswall 
83. 

Leyland Hundred. Chorley 48, Penwortham 6, Wheelton 2. 

Lonsdale Hundred North. Colton 79, Egton 12, Hawks- 
head 6, Kirkby Ireleth 0 ?, Torver 7. 

Lonsdale Hundred South. Aldcliffe 15, Lancaster 60. 

Salford Hundred. Ashton 250 Particular, 260 General, 50 
Scotch, Birtle 1, Bolton 100 and 10 of Gadsby’s friends, 
Crompton 20, Halliwell 22, Heaton Norris 100, Manchester 
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1639 with 7 chapels (1260 Calvinist), Oldham 41, Royton 33, 
Spotland 90, Wardleworth 400, Wuerdale and Wardle 40, 
Whitworth 470. 

West Derby Hundred. Abram 100 in Dover Street, 50 in 
Back Lane, Ashton-in-Makerfield 69, Culcheth 25, Ditton 3, 
Haigh 20, Litherland 3, Liverpool according to the returns of 
the ministers 2520, but according to a calculation from the 
births recorded only 980 (Note appended of records in 1828 : 
Byrom Street 22 “‘ baptisms,” 25 burials; Lime Street, 7, 0; 
Comus Street, 2,5; Cockspur Street, 11, 0; Edmund Street, 
7, 0), Warrington 120 at Stepney, King Street, corrected to 
“Independent,” 150 at Irlam Street, Wigan 220 at Lord 
Street, 200 at Market Street. 

However chastened we may be at the estimate that 
barely 11,000 people frequented our places of worship, giving 
166 on an average to each, the Government found that the 
temper of the people was no longer to be ignored or resisted. 
The Reform Act passed in 1830, and a new era opened in 
public life. 


A New Temper after 1830. 


It was but natural that the Association should ask 
Samuel Saunders of Liverpool to write on the Principles of 
Dissent, and that he should speak very plainly about the 
unchristian character of all Establishments. A resolution 
followed, urging that the time was ripe to secure the abolition 
of further grievances. And though bills for ending Church 
Rates were jockeyed out in Parliament, yet measures passed 
to register births, and to permit marriages before a civil 
registrar, in the good old fashion of 1653. Attention being 
thus called to the registers kept privately by dissenters, 
they were catalogued officially, and soon were taken charge 
of at Somerset House. And so it comes to pass that some 
old church books, whose minutes and registers are combined, 
can only be seen in London. Of these may be mentioned the 
Burslem, Nantwich and Tarporley records of births from 
about 1813, the Maryport records of births from 1797 to 
1836, and in Lancashire a long list :—Tottlebank 1755, Bacup 
1759, Blackburn 1764, Manchester 1777, Colne 1778, Preston 
and Ogden 1782, Liverpool 1783, Accrington 1785, Rochdale 
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1786, Sabden 1787, Bolton 1803, Stalybridge 1807, Rochdale’ 
Hope 1808, Lancaster and Stalybridge 1809, Cloughfold 1811, 
Inskip 1812, Oldham 1816, Liverpool Welsh 1818, Manchester. 
Oak Street 1819, Burnley and Eccles 1831. From Yorkshire 
were gathered even more ; there are records of ancient date, 
whose existence may well be forgotten at the towns them- 
selves :—Bridlington 1698, Millwood near Todmorden 1699, 
Queenshead 1748, Bishop Burton 1755, Rawden 1756, Scar- 
borough 1767, Farsley Halifax and York 1779, Bramley and 
Salendine Nook 1783, Bradford 1784, Barnoldswick, Bedale, 
Birchcliffe, Kildwick and Leeds 1785, Hunmanby 1786, 
Beverley 1787, Heptonstall and Masborough 1789, Lockwood 
1793, Hull 1795, Driffield 1796, Gildersome 1799, Horsforth 
1800, Earby and Rishworth 1802, Millwood 1808, Almond- 
bury 1809, Heaton 1813, Bradford Sion and Hellifield 1814, 
Keighley 1815, Hunmanby 1817, Clayton West 1818, Borough- 
bridge 1819, Kilham and Thurlstone 1820, Skidby 1824, 
Mirfield 1825, Clayton 1827, Malton 1829, Huddersfield 1831, 
Long Preston 1832, and Golcar 1835. : 


Too Big to Work. 


By 1837, when these alterations as to the civil standing 
of dissenters were in progress, the Association had grown 
unwieldy, with 66 churches rejoicing in 5,927 members. 
One of its leaders, looking back after forty years, said 
affectionately that it “had grown too large for unity and 
careful work. Pleasant were its gatherings for Christian 
salutations and fervent devotional meetings ; but much time 
was spent in the discussion of subordinate questions, and 
a good deal was lost altogether, in vain endeavours to keep 
both president and people to points of business.’ Birrell 
looked back with reverence to the early eighteenth century 
when the congregations were limited in their reading to the 
Bible and the Hymnbook, the Magazines [what ?] and the 
Circular Letter, the Pilgrim’s Progress and the Saint’s Rest : 
he hinted that even in the early nineteenth many churches 
supposed they existed rather for their own comfort and 
edification than for the salvation of mankind; but he felt 
that the rapid changes of the last few years demanded a 
re-adjustment, and the accession of a young sovereign gave 
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the signal for loosening the bands which had with various 
vicissitudes endured since 1695. The West hiding with its 
41 churches had the great advantage of the college in its 
bosom, and most of the old leaders; Birrell himself, with 
Birt and Aldis of Manchester, Harbottle of Accrington, Giles 
of Preston, had to guide the western churches. 
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CHAPTER RI<yLL 


THE LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ASSOCIATION, 
1838-1851. 


The new title expressed an aspiration rather than a fact, 
for “‘ Staley-bridge ’’ had to represent all the Cheshire churches 
that were in the fellowship. But when the gaze was turned 
southward rather than eastward, churches were seen that 
were uncertain where to affiliate themselves, such as Hill 
Cliff, Chester, Wrexham, Great Warford, Audlem, Congleton, 
Burslem, Newcastle-under-Lyme ; and as railways began to 
create new lines of travel, Stockport, Northwich and Crewe 
seemed to deserve Baptist attention. 

The first business however was to settle the lines of 
organization, and here two problems presented themselves : 
the inter-relation of the various societies, the doctrinal basis. 


Rebuilding the Machinery. 

Of local societies there were four ; the Association proper, 
the Academy, the Itinerant Society, the Building Fund: 
of more general societies, the Particular Baptist Fund, the 
B.M.S., the Baptist Home Mission, the Baptist Union, which 
last had been quickened into new life some five. years ago, 
and was making overtures. Within three years, by the help 
of a Circular Letter devoted by the new Secretary, David 
Marsh of Ashton-under-Lyne, to considering the objects and 
resources of the Association, a re-organization was effected. 
The Itinerant Society within the area changed its name to 
the ‘‘ County Home Mission,” and affiliated with the general 
Home Missionary Society, undertaking to administer all work 
in the two counties: its committee, previously of laymen, 
was enlarged to about fifty, with George Foster of Sabden 
and. Henry Kelsall of Rochdale as its guides; its public 
meeting was arranged for one evening at the Association 
gatherings. The Building Committee of six maintained a 
semi-independent existence, with James Littlewood as 
secretary ; it adopted the strategic policy of simply authoriz- 
ing churches to collect for their own debts. Its general 
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acumen may be gauged by the fact that in 1839 it solemnly 
permitted six churches to collect for three months each ; 
the messengers of the sixth seem to have foreseen some 
difficulty, and got a proviso that they should have the fourth 
quarter; then the fourth and fifth seem to have raised 
quibbles which were set at rest by the comprehensive instruc- 
tion, in italics, that immediate notice be given to all the 
churches, evidently to accommodate the calendar to the 
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orders of the Building Committee. Next year’s report how- 
ever showed that only the first three churches had taken 
advantage of their privilege, and the committee decided to 
patronize only four cases in a year: accounts on this head 
are meagre, but £400 were raised once. The Academy con- 
tinued to receive support from the churches, and Dr. Acworth 
often came over, especially when the two Associations held 
joint triennial sessions. Changes at Accrington brought 
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about the establishment of a new academy there, with Joseph 
Harbottle and David Griffiths as tutors, which lasted for 
eight years and closed in 1849, leaving Bradford as the centre 
of union. The Association proper continued to meet in 
Whit-week for three days, and appointed a secretary with 
three or four committees for odds and ends of business, also 
the writer of the next letter and the topic. The minister of 
the church entertaining the gathering was usually appointed 
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moderator in the absence of Acworth, and a deputation 
from the B.M.S. was generally welcomed. Some continuity 
of purpose was secured when in 1842 W. F. Burchell of 
Rochdale was first chosen secretary, and was re-elected for 
18 years. Under his care we hear of a tin safe for the archives, 
and he did his best to secure a set of circular letters, though 
incidentally he nearly obliterated the memory of the Associa- 
tion life before 1787, and failed to obtain many of the printed 
letters, so that they can only be seen in scattered places. 
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Moderator versus Secretary. 

A grave problem lay in the question of doctiner should 
the precise strength of the Calvinism be fixed, or should 
some latitude be allowed? No thought of fellowship with 
the New Connexion at Burnley, Todmorden, Stalybridge, &c., 
could be entertained ; but there were the numerous churches 
toning up the doctrines of the Westminster Confession, and 
finding a leader in Gadsby; should any attempt be made 


WILLIAM GILES. 


In his Pulpit at Leeming Street, Preston. 


to win them back into the fold? A curious instance of the 
difficulty was evident at once; when the circular letter of 
1838 came to be printed, the secretary and writer, Harbottle 
of Accrington, preferred to put on the title-page a cento of 
texts which emphasized the need of holiness: but Giles of 
Preston, the moderator, ordered that the traditional schedule 
of doctrines appear. Harbottle gave way so far as to print 
one edition with the doctrines “‘ affixed” (at the beginning) 
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“by the direction of the Moderator,” while he also put out 
an alternative edition to his own liking. The difficulty was 
solved after Giles left the Association, by toning down the 
doctrines, adding more, placing proof-texts alongside, and 
piinting the enlarged schedule on the reverse of the title-page, 
which announced that the churches maintained the important 
doctrines embodied in the scriptures inserted. This happy 
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solution left the friends of Gadsby to go their own way, but 
put the question to rest for half a century, till another group 
of churches sought fellowship. 


Four Secessions. 


The occurrence of the national census in 1851 gives a 
convenient place for stock-taking. The thirteen years saw 
four churches drop out of fellowship. The historic church 
at Liverpool lost in 1838 those of its members who desired 
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open communion ; they called C. M. Birrell to. the pastorate 
and built in Pembroke Place, being at once received into the 
Association. After a year or two, James H. Thomas came 
to take charge of Byrom Street, but on his return to Wales, 
a stronger leader appeared in Giles from Preston, who at 
once took it out of Association. Its fate was hard, for 
in 1846 a tunnel to the docks had to be driven underneath 
the chapel, which was therefore bought by the railway. 
The homeless church also lost its pastor, who retired to 
Seacombe and resumed the occupation of his youth by 
opening a school, which seems to have been hardly abreast 
of the age, for he went on to Chester, where his former flock 
at Preston remembered his needs. The church built itself a 
new chapel on Shaw Street, where may still be seen the old 
pulpit and a portrait of Medley ; but it never resumed fellow- 
ship with the Association. The old building was not damaged 
by the tunnel, and the company sold it again: Johnson 
reopened it for Baptist work, and a new church was formed 
in 1861 which had no connection with the historic church of 
Daniel Fabius. The railway needed a terminus on Lime 
Street, and displaced Lister’s church also, but this entered 
on a grander career at Myrtle Street, while the materials of 
the old building went to Derby Road in Bootle to house a 
new church. The second Joss in this period was temporary 
only, when the second church at Wigan dropped out of rank, 
for it rejoined in 1865. The struggling cause at Eecles did 
not feel in doctrinal harmony with the Association, con- 
nection ceasing at the departure of William Giles junior to 
Ashton. The second church at Oldham, under Abbott, sent 
no letters, and was erased. 

As against four losses, there were fifteen accessions, 
mostly due to the Home Mission. One interesting case was 
Chowbent, where the Old Dissent had become Socinian, and 
only 300 people out of 9,000 attended on public worship of 
any kind. As early as 1833 the Itinerant Society had begun 
a Sunday school, a day school followed soon, and David 
Thompson fostered till in 1840 it took its place as an asso- 
ciated church, destined to go forward and leaven the district 
around Atherton—which name it at last assumed. A more 
complicated problem arose at Blackburn, where the old 
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Islington church did not satisfy all. The Home Mission sent 
in 1838 George Gibbs of Serampore, who thus showed the 
reflex influence of Foreign Missions on home work. Robert 
Cameron in 1841 came for a long ministry of 27 years; but 
from 1849 to 1863 he preached at Rehoboth in Feilden Street, 
while the premises on Branch Road saw six pastors and a 
reconstruction of the church, with varying relations to the 
Association. Haslingden saw a secession in 1842 to George 
Street, organized by David Griffiths of Accrington into the 
Ebenezer church, presently housed on Bury Road; from 
the first this church maintained a day school. More peaceable 
was an extension in 1844 which led five years later to a 
church organized “‘up twenty-one steps,” to come into 
association under the name of Ramsbottom, but not in this 
period. From the same centre Andrew Nuttall started work 
at Bury, after a century and more in which Baptists had 
dropped out of sight there. The Home Mission advised the 
members to join Rochdale at first, but by 1845 they incor- 
porated with Joseph Harvey as pastor, and built on Knowsley 
Street. 


Extension by the Harbottles. 


Accrington also did good work at this time. Joseph 
Harbottle was not high enough, as was clear by his passage 
of arms with Giles, so Worrall of Blackburn drew off the 
high Calvinists into a second church in 1836 when Harbottle 
replaced old Machpelah by a new building on Blackburn 
Road. MHarbottle responded by organizing a third church, 
meeting in an old barn and some cottages. John Bamber 
settled in 1844, next year a building was bought at Little 
Moor End, and the church destined to be known as Oswald- 
twistle was fairly under way. 

The Harbottle influence also brought back into association 
the church at Tottlebank. In the long pastorate of Thomas 
senior, he had evangelized up the Crake and the Duddon, 
till Susannah Wilson built a little chapel on her own land 
at the Low in Ulpha; another was put up at St. Mary’s 
well, Kirkby Ireleth, and a third at Scroggs near Broughton 
Tower, on the road to Coniston. Care was taken in an 
indenture of 1823 to recite that all the members, wherever 
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they worshipped, formed one church, the services to be at 
each place according to the numbers there and the subscrip- 
tions. Thomas Harbottle was from Morpeth, and so he had 
drawn Tottlebank into the Northern Association, which 
actually met here in 1823, and at Great Broughton five 
years later. But he was dead before his son Joseph was 
dismissed to Accrington in February 1825. And under the 
pastorate of Thomas Frearson, his grandson Thomas 
Harbottle had gone to take charge at Heywood, so that 
Tottlebank had now two links with the Association. Frearson 
was keeping up the tradition of wide evangelizing, and also 
helped to establish a second tradition, that if the church 
was particular in its pastors, the pastors would die in harness. 
His course however was neazly run, and when Thomas Taylor 
succeeded him in 1841 for a ministry of 55 years, even the 
records soon ceased to be kept. The church, however, where 
in 1718 the Association had been reorganized on Baptist 
lines, was once again in the ancient fold. 

Hard by: Tottlebank was Hawkshead Hill, the centre of 
an intermittent church. By 1833 all the members had died, 
and there was nothing left but some premises and an endow- 
ment. The Home Mission recognized that Coniston, near 
the earlier seat of the church at Sunny Bank, Torver, was a 
good centre for reaching the scattered mining population ; 
and David Kirkbride was sent. A new church was formed, 
and received in 1838; several preaching stations were 
opened, including the Hawkshead Hill premises; but the 
breach of continuity was perfect, and no existing church 
there dates from 1678. 

This would have gladdened the heart of Robert Walker, 
curate of Seathwaite, who in his pastorate of 66 years had 
been “so successful”’ in his exertions that he had not one 
dissenter of any denomination whatever in the whole parish. 
Wordsworth paid him due reverence, which was equally due 
to Harbottle of Tottlebank :-— 

This low pile a Gospel teacher knew 
Whose good works formed an endless retinue : 
A pastor such as Chaucer’s verse pourtrays ; 
Such as the heaven-taught skill of Herbert drew ; 

And tender Goldsmith crowned with deathless praise. 


. 
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Similarly another quatrain would bear to Baptist ears a 
different meaning :— 


The kirk of Ulpha to the pilgrim’s eye 

Is welcome as a star, that doth present 

A shining forehead through the peaceful rent 
Of a black cloud diffused o’er half the sky. 


Cheshire Churches. 


A very parallel course had been run at Hill Cliff, where 
we have seen that all work came to an end in 1785. Seven 
years later, John Thompson, who kept a school in Wash 
Lane, Latchford, reopened the place, but he did not command 
general acceptance, though Hill Cliff itself was soon enlarged, 
Another group started meetings in the Buck Yard, Warrington, 
but this did not endure, and the furniture was used in Little 
Leigh, where a church was organized in 1820. More 
evanescent was a little gathering in Gibson’s room on the 
Knutsford Road. Thompson broke ground in Lymm, where 
in 1819 a meeting-house was built on Cherry Lane ; this led 
to the association of two farmers as co-pastors, John Swinton 
and James Bradford, to work the three places. All three 
died by 1830, and a re-arrangement took place. The church 
at Lymm retired from partnership, finding more congenial 
society with Gadsby’s friends ; their kindred in Warrington 
went to Dallas Lane, and under the lead of Samuel Smith 
in 1849 built Ebenezer on Bewsey Street; these churches 
have never been in the Association. Enoch Lloyd saw the 
other churches through the time of stress, but it was a student 
from Horton, Abraham Kenworthy, who entered on a 
forward policy, enlarging both chapels, building a manse, 
walling the burial-ground, and seeing to the trusts, though 
another group established a new cause at Latchford. 
During his long pastorate he brought Hill Cliff for the 
first time into the Association. 

Kenworthy opened up friendly relations again with the 
church at Warford. Thomas Holt had travelled thither 
twelve miles every Sunday till his death in 1831, but the 
emigration of the preceding years had weakened the cause. 
He was succeeded by his son Thomas Holt junior, and when 
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he too died in 1836, misunderstandings arose as to the owner- 
ship of the premises. Three years later, when only four 
members were left, one of them was ordained pastor by 
Joshua Jackson of Knutsford and John Tatler of Congleton. 
Joseph Barber revived the work, and baptisms were seen at 
Dane Water, Woodford, and Sandle Bridge, till the member- 
ship rose to 27. The meeting-house was repaired, the burial- 
ground enlarged, the deeds were recovered, and with the 
help of Thomas Hulme of Audlem and Roscoe of Knutsford 
the place was registered anew at Chester ; but it stood aloof 
from the Association, being decidedly tinged with Johnsonian 
and high Calvinistic views. A prominent deacon with other 
views restored peace by retiring to the new open-communion 
church at Gilbent, known now as Cheadle Hulme. 

Further to the west, William Giles senior took charge of 
the Chester church, but his influence was not at all exerted 
to bring it into association, and it hovered in Hamilton Place 
between life and death. The long honorary pastorate of 
Paul Price was only signalized by the formation of another 
church at Milton Street, which also remained outside fellow- 
ship. Three churches in the south did however come in ; 
Northwich was a feeble child of the Home Mission, Newceastle- 
under-Lyme was but a fleeting shadow whose very name the 
secretary never got right, Burslem was a returning prodigal. 


Growth in Manchester. 


Only in the Manchester district did real progress show. 
The Home Mission started a cause at Stockport, soon housed 
in a building on Greek Street bought from the Socialists. 
The development in Manchester was decidedly complicated. 
From the York Street church there were two secessions, 
George Street calling John Aldis and then J. Girdwood, the 
Corn Exchange having a still shorter life. An attempt was 
made to reunite all under Charles Thompson in 1844, but 
some preferred to buy a chapel at Grosvenor Street and take 
over a fine school previously meeting there. Three new 
churches now arose more amicably and came into fellowship. 
The earliest was at Salford, where a school had been started 
1837, and when Henry Dunckley settled in 1848, its future 
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was assured. The next was on Oxford Road, a union church 
under Francis Tucker. The Rossendale church had been 
pedobaptist at first, and the Association even in 1720 had 
been very chary of pronouncing on the question of open 
membership ; but the reception of a church deliberately 
stereotyped on this model was a rather new departure from 
recent custom. The church at Wilmot Street, Hulme, was 
of a more rigid type, as became evident in twenty years; 
for the present it had no pastor. 


Civic Duties, Especially Education. 


Not only did the Association thus extend its borders and 
occupy new towns, it began to attend to new subjects. It 
was natural that Lister of Liverpool should be asked to 
gather up Historic Memorials of the Associated Churches for 
a circular letter in 1841, but a more pronounced departure 
from the old type was seen when three years later the Rev. C. 
Thompson of Manchester read by appointment a letter on 
the “‘ Probable influence of our principles, as Baptists, on 
the present state and future prospects of Society, especially 
as regards civil and religious liberty.” It gave rise to such 
discussion that the Association would not adopt it as it 
stood, and as he would not allow it to be altered, no circular 
letter went out that year. Four years passed before D. R. 
Stephen of Grosvenor Street wrote on the Duties of Non- 
conformists as citizens, and meantime popular opinion on 
such topics had advanced apace. In home affairs the 
Association emphatically approved the opposition to com- 
pulsory church rates, and spoke with no uncertain voice on 
education. Many churches were maintaining schools, not 
only on Sunday as at first, but on week days also. A new 
principle had however been introduced when in 1831 the 
Treasury began an annual grant of £20,000 to build new 
schools ; Baptists applied for none of this, which was paid to 
the British and Foreign School Society and its Anglican 
imitator the National School Society. A Government Board 
was established in 1839, which soon claimed the right to 
inspect where grants were accepted ; five years later George 
Foster of Sabden called a Baptist educational conference 
whose resolutions met general acceptance. Every church 
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was advised to establish a Day School, modelled on the 
British School plan or the Glasgow; not to accept any aid 
which would give control over the plan of education, or 
hinder the use of the premises for preaching stations; to 
appoint a committee of the Association to collect subscrip- 
tions and to supervise. The strong stand thus taken was 
rewarded when in 1847 government aid was offered with the 
express disclaimer of any inspection of the religious instruc- 
tion. When Sir James Graham embodied some education 
clauses in his Factory Bill, the Association opposed, on 
the ground that the measure would discriminate against the 
children of Nonconformists ; the clauses were lost. 

The Association cultivated friendly relations with the 
new Baptist Union of Scotland, and with such American 
Associations as were anti-slavery; on the whole question 
of slavery it spoke out more than once. Hearing of Baptist 
progress in Denmark and Sweden, hindered by the laws, a 
deputation to find the facts was supported, and resolutions 
were sent to the kings in question, with congratulations to 
the Continental Aid Society. 


Progress of the Free Churches. 


With the year 1851, several straws on the water revealed 
a new current beginning to flow. A religious census showed 
that the growth of dissent in fifty years had been unexampled. 
When the century began, the Established Church had pro- 
vided four million sittings, Dissenters not one; despite the 
grants of public money to the former for building, the 
Establishment had not 53 millions, Dissent nearly five. 
The way these seats were used was not encouraging ; about 
3? millions of people went to the Establishment, 34 to meeting- 
houses, while 54 of church-going age went nowhere. Such 
revelations quickened the zeal of all classes, while the Great 
Exhibition widened the horizon and prepared the thoughts 
for new measures. 

Statesmen were struck with the growth of dissent, and 
a return was called for to show what places of worship were 
registered ; it was published only on 23rd February 1853, 
but shows the progress for twelve decades, distinguishing 
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temporary and permanent buildings. The Baptist figures 
for the three counties are :— 


CHESTER. CUMBERLAND. LANCASTER. 
DDSI hale Seceou lel a lather rees il sie seen 
TALES On cee ae = as cn Neca e seer It Bae 
LS = COR a en ae Bet 3. TEA Ree 1 
MACY TAD erecta 0 a eRe ee 1 2 
EO aaa MR RE ccccee 4 ee. aces 1 1 
LS 1EO OF Reheat 
I SleLSOO Eaten Mach sae ewer i ee 
USO ORME enon Wi Ne scchisce 0 a uals 1 
USTED Omen: We fe eo peng we sean Aue 1 
IMCWAIERKO | aeensusne Ag Pee ee Seenerse re 1 2; 
LSS 1240 ee ere we) wee” 6 Gar Seem ia 1 1 
LS4sE5 Om econ Oe yl eteade wm | Ge Meena Ms 6 


Of course many buildings were put up which never were 
registered, but it was not to be mistaken that the gradual 
decay of the Old Dissent had led to a sad pause for more 
than twenty years. And it was not to be overlooked that 
the Evangelical Revival and the foundation of the Academy 
had led to the erection of many new chapels. 

By 1851 the northern leaders needed fresh reinforcement. 
At the Bradford Academy, too, Dr. Acworth gained the 
support of S. G. Green from Taunton, and the institution 
was affiliated to the new London University. Birrell, 
Burchell, and Hugh Stowell Brown had done good work 
and looked around for a younger man. MHarbottle had 
retired from Accrington and settled at Oswaldtwistle. After 
two brief pastorates there came one well able to maintain 
the lofty traditions of the place. And with the arrival of 
Charles Williams from the Academy at Newport Pagnel, a 
new chapter in the Association history begins. 


Three Ghosts that haunt me have ], 
Three Ghosts in my soul that fight, 

Three grandsire Ghosts in my soul, 
That haunt me by day and by night, 


The first was a dark mountaineer 
Who hunted with arrow and knife, 
To whom the turf was a bed, 


And the wind of the moorland was life. 


And the next was a mariner rude, 

Whose home,and whose grave was the sea, 
For whom the land was a prison, 

And only the ocean was free. 


And the last was a sunken recluse, 

Who lived with the dust and the gloom, 
And wrote of the saints and of Him 

Who went for us to His doom. 


But my soul is my own, | aver, 
The master and lord of it, 1; 

And whenever | will to bestir, 
All ghostly usurpers shall fly. 


William Gay. 


CHAPTER XVIII: 
NINE. UNSETPLED. YEARS. 


Association life from 1851 to 1860 must have been rather 
exciting. No old churches were gathered in, thirteen new 
foundations were welcomed, but eleven departed. The 
Academy was nearly transferred to Manchester, where two 
new leaders appeared just too late to secure it. The long- 
trusted secretary had to secure a colleague. A circular letter 
was again rejected, and a sermon brought about a disruption. 
Extension in the North. 

Near Rossendale five new churches came into full being 
and were received. Ramsbottom, which we have seen 
branching off from Haslingden, joined in 1851 and next year 
called from Heywood a staunch leader, Peter Prout. Sunny- 
side, founded in 1847 by a secession from Goodshaw, headed 
by the pastor, A. Nichols, had made vain application two 
years later, but when it was seen that reunion was unlikely, 
was received in 1852. Waterfoot had started with a Sunday- 
school in 1839, fostered by some sturdy Baptists coming to 
the district, and the coming of Jonathan Hargreaves in 1851 
gave a great impetus. He began a day school, and in three 
years a church was organized which united with the Associa- 
tion in 1856. Waterbarn was a twin sister of Irwell Terrace, 
where Thomas Dawson began a Sunday school in 1836, which 
led to a building two years later, used for preaching also. 
By 1847 a chapel was erected, and George Taylor came from 
Meltham as co-pastor to maintain worship in the two places ; 
he was followed in 1851 by John Howe from Crewkerne, 
assisting George Mitchell, when Dawson went to Liverpool. 
Three years later there was a rearrangement, 15() members 
withdrawing from Irwell Terrace and constituting a new, 
church, Zion, which presently built on Market Street ; so 
in 1857 the “friends at Waterbarn and its adjacencies ” 
entertained the Association, Samuel Howorth being evidently 
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the moving spirit. Next year, without any express notice, 
Irwell Terrace disappeared from the Association, while Zion 
and Waterbarn silently replaced it. 

Northward in Calderdale there were two accessions. 
The Scotch Baptist church at Hill Lane dissolved in 1853, 
but J. C. Park of Colne continued preaching, and presently 
a new Particular Baptist church was formed, which made 
overtures to the County Home Mission. F. W. Smith came 
as pastor in 1856, and next year the Briercliffe church was 
received. Further down the valley, the Sabden church had 
planted an outpost in Padiham as early as 1840, and George 
Foster vigorously promoted a new chapel, completed by 
1846, when W. Fisher was appointed pastor. Though he 
died soon, J. H. Wood from the United States came in 1850, 
and the cause took rank as an independent church, joining 
the Association two years later. 

More to the west, a Baptist immigration to Darwen in 
1858 led to a church being formed by Acworth, which 
promptly joined the Association, and in 1861 acquired a 
pastor in the person of J. T. Gale, and a home on the Bolton 
Road. The changes at Blackburn had puzzled the Associa- 
tion, but in this period it was felt wise to recognize two 
churches, that at Rehoboth on Feilden Street under Cameron, 
and a new church in the former Branch Road premises under 
W. Barker. A similar fission took place at Preston, where 
four brief pastorates since Giles left betokened some unrest. 
This was allayed in 1854 when two groups separated; the 
strict communion party bought a chapel from the Countess 
of Huntingdon’s Connexion, and organized separately, being 
received in 1856; the others built a new chapel on the main 
street and entered on a new period of prosperity with Fitz- 
herbert Bugby as pastor and John Hamilton as deacon. 


In the Mersey Valley. 


Extension in the south went on less quickly, only three 
churches joining. From Oldham some members had moved 
to Chadderton and started a Sunday school in a hay loft as 
early as 1845; four years later they dared to build; the 
Milis Hill church was organized in 1853 and welcomed with 
its pastor J. Kightley two years afterwards. Astley Bridge 
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was of slower growth ; the Itinerant Society had sent Horton 
students as early as 1818, and by 1832 William Fraser of 
Bolton started week-night services, which led on to a Sunday 
school. A building was erected in 1838, and a church formed 
in seven years, which joined the Association in 1857. Since 
the catastrophe at Hill Cliff, Warrington had seen only the 
strict Calvinists, so the County Home Mission began 
again in 1855. <A society gathered in the previous century 
by a Countess of Huntingdon’s student, which had hired 
Salem chapel on Golborne Street, dissolved and reconstituted 
itself an open-communion Baptist church, calling Henry 
Rowson from Horton. It was received in 1857, but broke 
up four years later and both sections quitted the building. 


FITZHERBERT BUGBY, 


Moderator, 1859; Secretary, 1859-64. 


Across the Mersey there were two fresh churches. <A 
school at Chester Street, Birkenhead, in 1846 had given rise 
to a church where Samuel Harris Booth ministered till 1851. 
His resignation was a blow which suggested recourse to the 
Association, which welcomed the church in 1854. It sent 
however no delegates, shrank rapidly, and seems to have 
collapsed, disappearing even from the statistics. Booth was 
recalled, and an open communion church was formed in 
1858, with a new home on Grange Road, with a branch soon 
opened at Cleveland Street ; this new church was however 
not received till 1861. Grewe in 1841 had been only a farm- 
house, but the coming of the railways created a town; a 
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church was organized by 1849 which in three years joined 
the Association. 

The church at Soho Street, Liverpool, dropped out of line 
in 1853 without any reason being assigned. Its pastor, John 
Edwards, who had worked in the county for 25 years, was 
re-elected to the Home Mission Committee that year, though 
his church sent no contribution: the breach however was 
not repaired till 1864, when a new pastor had settled. 
Education to be Voluntary, not by the State. 

The question of schooling continued to excite deep 
interest, and a very pronounced note was sounded :—* That 
this Association regards the results, as to the progress of 
Education, as brought out by the census of 1851, with gratifica- 
tion and encouragement, shewing that progress to have been 
four-fold greater than that of the population, mainly attribu- 
table to the self-reliance of the people, and the success of the 
voluntary principle ; that it would be impolitic on the part 
of Government, to interfere with these natural and salutary 
operations ; that to do so in the manner proposed by her 
Majesty’s Government [in 1853], would not only vastly 
augment the unconstitutional power and patronage of the 
Committee of Council, but would prove a fearful source of 
municipal discord in corporate towns, a grievous wrong to 
the proprietors of private schools, would ultimately crush all 
independent voluntary effort for the support of Congrega- 
tional schools, and very seriously extend the teaching of 
religion by the agents and resources of the State.’’ So 
deeply in earnest were our fathers on this matter, that besides 
the numerous Sunday and Day Schools maintained by the 
churches, and the private schools aiding the livelihood of 
some ministers, they contemplated the extension of the 
Academy. This had existed now since 1804, and the Jubilee 
suggested that as the Association had divided at the jubilee 
of its reconstruction, so should the Academy. This was 
quite full of students, and the Lady Hewley Charity was 
easing the constant money problem. Rochdale had always 
been very closely associated with the work, and Henry 
Kelsall mooted at the Jubilee gathering whether a move was 
not desirable from the cramped quarters. By 1856 a site 
at Victoria Park, Manchester, was acquired for £3,500, and 
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everything seemed ripe for a change which would have meant 
much to the Association. But it was felt that the Academy 
would continue to flourish amid White Roses better than 
when transplanted among Red, and a charming site was 
found over Airedale. At the same time attention in Lanca- 
shire was distracted elsewhere, and the opportunity was lost, 
even to establish a branch. This was the more trying, as 
Manchester was just becoming the home of two front-rank 
men, Arthur Mursell at Grosvenor Street, and Alexander 
Maclaren at Oxford Road. 


RAWDON COLLEGE LIBRARY. 


Here, saved by spice, like mummies, many a year, 
Dry bodies of divinity appear ; 

De Lyra there a dreadful front extends, 

And here the groaning shelves Philemon bends. 


Photo by W. Stackemann & Co., Teddington. 
A Down-grade Controversy. 

Troubles however had been brewing near Accrington. 
The new academy there had not been successful, and the 
two tutors, Joseph Harbottle and David Griffiths, had a 
little energy to spare. The latter was asked to prepare a 
circular letter on the New Testament Faith and Order, but 
when ready, it proved too strong meat, and the Association 
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declined to issue it, substituting in the yearly pamphlet a 
sermon by Hugh Stowell Brown. When three years later a 
sermon by Charles Williams raised misgivings, and the 
Association declined to express any opinion on it, Harbottle 
and his church at Oswaldtwistle withdrew. Peter Prout, one 
of his pupils, now at Haslingden, was appointed to draw up 


HUGH STOWELL BROWN. 
Photograph lent by H.V.T. 


a very unmistakeable letter on the Death of Christ a Satisfac- 
tion for Sin, but though this was adopted, some of the churches 
felt they could not remain in fellowship with others on the 
down grade. The strain was too much for Burchell, who was 
about to leave the strenuous work at Rochdale and break 
new ground at Blackpool; he obtained a colleague and 
successor as Secretary in Bugby, the moderator that year, 
at whose church of Preston the crisis occurred, as always 
happened when the Association came to the county centre. 
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Even the venerable Acworth could not keep the peace, and 
a disclaimer that the Association was conniving at important 
error failed to reassure the doubters. Seven Rossendale 
churches, with Wilmot Street, Hulme, sent in their resigna- 
tions, and before long there was a Strict North Western 
Association. Efforts were made to prevent further losses, 
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and Prout at Haslingden with Maden at Ramsbottom held 
to the old standard, which was hoisted next year at Good- 
shaw, the Mecca of all Rossendale. Here appeared all the 
leaders, Kelsall and Foster for the Home Missions, Pottenger 
“one of the Tutors of Rawdon College” as the Academy was 
now termed, Birrell, Brown, Burchell, Bugby, with Williams, 
“ever a fighter,’ and Maclaren. The departing churches 
were bidden God speed, and the Association set its face 
Westward Ho, to break new ground at Southport and 
Blackpool. 


Come, lasses, let's cheer up an’ sing, it’s no use lookin’ sad, 
We'll mak eawr sewin’ schoo’ fo ring, an’ stitch away loike mad; 
We'll try an’ mek’ th’ best job we con 0’ owt we han fo do, 

We read an’ write, an’ spell an’ kest, while here at th’ sewin’ schoo’. 


Ifs noice an’ easy sittin’ here, there’s no mistake i’ that, 

We'd sooner do if, a foine seet, nor root amung th’ Shurat; 

We'n ne’er no floats to unweave neaw, we're reet enough bi th mass, 
For we couldn’t have an’ easier job nor goin’ to th’ sewin’ class. 


We'n sich a chance o larnin’ neaw we’n never had afore: 

An’ oh, we shall be rare an’ wise when th’ Yankee wars are o’er: 
Ther's nob’dy then con puzzle us wi’ owt we’n larned to do, 
Wen getten polished up so weel wi’ goin’ to th’ sewin’ schoo’. 


Samuel Laycock. 


GHAPTER XIX: 
DOUBLING IN NUMBERS, 1860-1876. 


The next fifteen years showed three well-marked periods. 
The first was the dread cotton famine which paralyzed half 
Lancashire during the civil war in America, when many new 
Baptist churches sprang into existence, and the foundation 
of the East Lancashire Union foreshadowed the sub-division 
into Districts. The second was on the whole a period of 
rest, not to say stagnation, coinciding with the absence of 
Charles Williams. The third period witnessed the birth of 
more than a score of churches, and culminated in the reunion 
of the North-Western Association. 


Less Manual Work, More Spiritual. 


The first few years saw an abnormal number of new 
churches received into association, most of them in the old 
towns, but a few in newly settled districts. At Rochdale 
the church had begun extension work in 1841, and presently 
engaged Mr. Simpson Todd as home missionary ; as a con- 
gregation grew, a chapel was built on Drake Street, where a 
church was formed and received with its pastor J. Pitt. In 
Oldham there was a great outburst of energy ; a new building 
was put up on King Street, but as often happens, a few’ 
preferred the old place and returned, forming a new church 
-at Manchester Road and joining with P. P. Rowe as first 
pastor. The original church was alive enough to start work 
over Dewhurst’s smithy at Royton, then put up a school 
on the Oldham Road ; also to buy a school at Glodwick and 
pave the way for further extension; by 1875 both these 
developed into independent churches, the one with Hyland 
Webster, the other with N. Richards. Middleton had been 
evangelized by the Itinerant Society, and with the help of 
Rochdale meetings were begun on Temple Street, and a 
church organized in 1858. Morton Peto and his partner 
gave a good site on the Market Place, but the cotton famine 
seems to have prevented the starving people using this gift, 
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which therefore reverted to the donors. J. P. Catanach 
however held them together and brought them into the 
Association. Manchester on the whole preferred to support 
the great work of Maclaren and Mursell, rather than plant 
new centres ; but at Gorton, where George Street had begun 
work in 1828, a suburban church was now organized and 
received, with Richard Stanion at its head. Wigan had had 


LIVERPOOL, LIME STREET. 
Rebuilt at Bootle. 


a second church since 1826, which had withdrawn from 
fellowship without explanation ; its rejoining the Association 
in 1865 showed that old divisions were obsolete here. Crewe 
however was growing so that the church afforded the luxury 
of a division, and after enquiry, the new church on Oak 
Street was accepted. Liverpool was as progressive as 
Oldham. As far back as 1844, some people from Pembroke 
Chapel had bought the materials of the old Lime Street 
meeting, when the railway demolished it, and had built a 
place on Derby Road, Bootle ; the coming of R. H. Roberts, 
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B.A., brought them into association in 1863. Next year, 
the Soho church returned to its former fellowship. Across 
the water, Birkenhead was growing, and the collapse of a 
first attempt in Chester Street did not daunt Samuel Harris 
Booth. An open communion church was formed in 1858 
and housed on Grange Road, with vitality enough to start 
work in Cleveland Street ; no time was lost in affiliating the 
new church to the Association. A feeble little cause at 
Leigh insured against disaster by linking itself promptly 
with its sisters. And at Lancaster the Home Mission came 
to the rescue of the local Baptists, left disorganized since 
the dissolution of the Scotch Baptist church. Simpson Todd, 
who had done so well at Rochdale, was told off to begin a 
new church, with the blessing of Bugby and Burchell; it 
was promptly received, and by 1864 a school was rising on 
White Cross Street. These churches were instances of 
extension on familiar lines ; but two others arose, betokening 
a prescience in the leaders and a desire to seize every new 
opportunity. The merits of the coast were beginning to be 
discovered, and if the reign of golf was yet far distant, two 
patches in the sandhills began to attract summer visitors. 
It was felt that it would be wise to begin with strong men, 
so at Southport, after experimenting in two halls, a chapel 
on Hoghton Street was bought from the Wesleyans, and 
A. M. Stalker began, bringing the church into fellowship in 
1863. Blackpool had had two years’ start, for Burchell 
resigned Rochdale to go and break ground there, on the 
requisition of some local Baptists. 

Thus even in the lean years there was no such repining 
as checked expansion. And if there had been a separation 
of some churches, the very man who had caused it, did his 
best to restore harmony. His success in promoting a better 
understanding by forming the East Lancashire Baptist Union 
will receive notice presently. And cordial relations with the 
old college were maintained, even after the giant form of 
Acworth was seen no more, by frequent appearances of Dr. 
Green and Professor Medley. 

New Secretaries. 

Two changes of Secretary occurred in rapid succession. 

Fitzherbert Bugby found that starting a new cause at Stretford 
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claimed all his energies, and S. H. Booth received a valuable 
apprenticeship which prepared him for later work in London 
for the. Baptist Union. Then J. L. Whitley, of Salford, 
took charge till his removal to Leicester in 1871. His 
guidance. may account for the fact that a Building Fund 
auxiliary was mooted, and that a Union Sustentation Fund 
was considered favourably ; but changes of office and the 
claims of pastorates prevented either scheme being prosecuted, 
and we have waited forty years to see the accomplishment 
of either. The Association consciousness was being 
quickened however, and the interim committee signified its 
existence by presenting a formal report in Whitley’s last 
year. All through this period, Mr. William Allison of Oxford 
Road was the devoted secretary of the Home Mission. 


A New Education Policy. 


The Circular Letters evince a new spirit entering into the 
denominational life. Hugh Stowell Brown exposed the change 
in the Church of England since the days when it could be 
called the Bulwark of Protestantism, now that ritualism had 
honeycombed it. Roberts of Bootle dealt with the bearings 
of new discoveries in Science on the religious life. But new 
views were now adopted as to the Christian instruction 
of the young. Baptists had a good record in this matter ; 
charity schools in the south had set the pace for the Estab- 
lished Church; ordinary private schools had been kept by 
many ministers in the north ; when the children were herded 
into the new mills, the churches did their best by opening 
Sunday Schools. But the conscience of the nation had been 
aroused, and the hours of child labour limited; a third 
commission in 1862 had resulted in legislation which gave 
general leisure for schooling, and there was now a desire 
that every child should be obliged to go to school. The 
expense of this seemed beyond the resources of the churches, 
and the problem became acute, how the State could discharge 
this duty, yet leave the “teaching of religion”’ alone. <A 
bill was introduced to cope with the problem, and the 
Association met while the bill was still under consideration. 
Mr. King of Birkenhead drew up the Circular Letter, which 
was adopted, apparently without any dissent; the ground 
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taken up was :—“ Let the government undertake to secure to 
every child not otherwise provided for, a primary unsectarian 
education, in the hope of raising up in the next generation 
a race of intelligent and useful citizens, and thus wiping 
away some of the foul blots upon our social life; but leave 
the whole work of promulgating distinctive religious tenets to 
the churches.” It was anticipated that this work would be 
done in the Sunday schoools, which would be relieved of the 
need of teaching mere reading, and would benefit by more 
scholars, with attentive conduct, regular habits and general 
knowledge. Stress was laid on the parent having the first 
responsibility for training his children, then on the voluntary 
teacher being himself a Christian desiring to lead the children 
to Christ, then on the churches recognizing the Sunday 
schools as a most important field of missionary enterprise. 
This letter marks a new departure as to Baptist educational 
policy, when the note was no longer sounded of the duty of 
the churches to undertake education generally, and stress 
was rather laid on the negative side, that the State must 
leave religious education alone. The bill before parliament 
was amended by the Cowper-Temple Clause, which secured 
acquiescence without enthusiasm; but it is to be feared 
that the Sunday schools have not fully risen to the oppor- 
tunity and duty placed before them, when they became 
almost the only means of the denomination influencing the 
rising generation. The power of the State was made evident 
in another direction at this time, in reopening public secondary 
education to all comers; the grammar schools were made 
available for dissenters without the obligation of attending 
the Established Church, and the ancient universities were 
again made accessible. It has indeed taken more than 
forty years for Cambridge to offer divinity degrees to all 
worthy students of theology, while Oxford declines even yet ; 
but the step of 1870 led on naturally to the foundation of 
new universities without the narrow traditions of the past, 
and in the divinity faculties of Wales and Manchester, 
Christians of every denomination are doing good work. 
New Districts Opened. 

From 1866 to 1870 comparatively few churches threw in 
their lot with the Association, but the cases are typical of 
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expansion. In rural east Cheshire, a new cause was founded 
at Bramhall by Reynoldson of Norwich preaching to the 
silk-weavers, and permanence was assured by linking on to 
Great Warford, where Joseph Barber was now aided by 
Enoch Shard. As the Johnsonian influence was strong 
here, the sale of the old Comus Street premises in Liverpool, 
long disused, not only helped the new cause at Bootle, but 
provided a fund to enlarge the premises at these two places. 


LIVERPOOL: BOOTLE. 
Built 1896. 
Block lent by the Church. 


The peculiar type of doctrine due to Johnson kept these two 
churches aloof from the Association. More ordinary work 
in this neighbourhood had been begun at cottages in Brook 
Lane in 1850, and premises at Alderley Edge had been rented 
six years later; the little cause was now fully recognized 
and admitted to fellowship. City expansion was going on 
somewhat slowly from our denominational standpoint, but 
two new churches appeared. In Manchester mission work 
had been done in Ancoats, and a Round Chapel at Every 
Street was a hive of industry under Duncan McGregor. 
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This was the only church received, but Oxford Road was 
not only planting new causes, it built itself a more stately 
home further out, where the crowds who flocked to hear 
Maclaren of Manchester could be fitly accommodated. In 
Liverpool a more romantic advance took place; the rural 
burial-ground at Everton Village set apart by Daniel Fabius 
in 1707, was now surrounded by a dense population, and it 
seemed time to begin services again where Baptists had once 
worshipped. Legal difficulties were adjusted, a church was 
organized, and by 1869 was housed on the sacred plot, where 
the new home was fitly named after the young apothecary 
whose piety was thus benefiting remote generations. This 
cause however did not unite with the Association till 1880, 
and is to be carefully distinguished from another church 
known at this time as Everton, prompted by Pembroke and 
worshipping in the Atheneum; it was housed by 1865 in 
the Richmond Chapel, and joined in 1867. <A new force was 
appearing in W. P. Lockhart, the Spanish merchant who 
gave his time freely to the Lord’s work : one cause at Egremont 
which had been lifted out of obscurity by his help and that 
of W._S. Caine, now felt its feet and joined hands with the 
Association. New possibilities were suggested when a new 
English church at Rhyl preferred to link itself with this 
Association rather than with the neighbouring Welsh 
churches ; the claims of watering places on the great towns 
were undeniable, as Blackpool and Southport had found ; 
but it was a novelty to find an outpost at the mouth of the 
Clwyd, and the bold venture was not carried to its natural 
issue for another 41 years. A counter Welsh immigration 
brought about other results. The possibilities of the Furness 
district were being discovered, and miners came from Wales 
to open out Dalton, while beyond the ruined abbey a new 
port was created at Barrow. Tottlebank rose to the occasion 
and fostered new causes at each place, with the aid of the 
Home Mission, both being received into fellowship. And the 
ancient church at Colne which had severed the bonds, renewed 
them again, a promise of a general reunion. 
Lay Moderators and a Unified Committee. 

With 1871 one stalwart leader passed away, Henry 
Kelsall of Rochdale, and from the south there reappeared 
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Charles Williams, without whom the church at Accrington 
could not live, even if it must have a lovers’ quarrel. The 
Association seized on him at once to become its Secretary, 
and fresh innovations appeared. The Moderator had been 
waxing in importance, and now began to deliver an allocution, 
which was printed along with the old Circular Letter, at the 
request of the Association; the precedent was set by Mr. 
Lawrence Whitaker, J.P., of Haslingden, a testimony to the 
value of the recent rule by which a vice-moderator was 
chosen annually, with the right of succession to the chair, 
and the monopoly hitherto held by ministers was shared 
alternately by laymen. Mr. Kemp had been the first of 
these, and only the ill-health of Foster prevented that Sabden 
veteran enjoying the honour his brethren would confer. 
Mr. Whitaker took a glance back over the Association history, 
rejoiced in the rapid increase of the last ten years and other 
favourable omens, called for reunion and a great advance in 
contributions to Home and Foreign Missions. 

jn The relations between the County Home Mission and the 
Association proper had been somewhat undefined; each 
had its committee, and its public meeting in the Association 
week. Two changes were now effected, a single committee 
being elected for all purposes, but divided into three district 
groups for more frequent meeting—a practice really taken 
over from the East Lancashire Baptist Union. 


Influence of Spurgeon, Moody and Sankey. 


A dozen new churches came to maturity in this period. 
Manchester itself had the church at Hamer Street, now 
holding meetings in the Free Trade Hall, and an offshoot 
from Salford at Pendleton. Beyond it was Hyde, where 
Marsh of Ashton had tried in byegone years, but owing its 
recent growth to James Hughes of the same church. At 
Bowdon, in the old Downs Chapel H. J. Betts had gathered 
a congregation, and the church known to us as Hale Road, 
Altrincham, was welcomed under W. S. Llewellyn. At the 
other end of the county, Mr. W. Dunbar, B.A., began work 
in Chester, and rather informally his church in Pepper Street 
slipped into the ranks in 1875 under the aegis of the Home 
Mission. In the centre, a little cause at Littleborough founded 
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from Ogden was received under Thomas Vasey, and a new 
church at Leigh, where the former church had dissolved, was 
gathered into the fold. The new life in the south stirred up 
by the advent of Spurgeon to London, had flowered in the 
Pastors’ College, and the seed was now being scattered over 
the north. Thus to Burnley he sent G. W. Oldring who 
started worship by Keighley Green, and presently bought a 
chapel on Mount Pleasant from the Free Methodists; by 
1871 this church joined hands. Oldring took up work in 
Nelson initiated by W. F. Smith of Briercliffe, and under the 
fostering care of friends at both places, there was rapid growth 
till R. Littlehales of Briercliffe organized a church in Bradley 
Street, soon to acquire by George Foster’s help a school- 
chapel on Carr Road. In Chureh Joseph Harbottle had begun 
over a wheelwright’s shop in 1843, and presently had built 
“ O’er t’ Brig’’ which did good service for a score of years. 
With new premises on Ernest Street, Charles Bright came 
from Rawden, the church was organized separately and 
came into fellowship under Henry Angus. Rawtenstall was 
another shoot from the old stock, for Joseph Jefferson from 
Goodshaw hired the Holly Mount School, and being backed 
by Accrington and Cloughfold, formed a church and soon 
opened a school-chapel. Far away to the north, Tottlebank 
saw another opening, and applied to Spurgeon for a helper. 
He sent Thomas Lardner, who hoisted again the Baptist 
banner in Ulverston, where more than a hundred years before 
Myles Sandys had held it aloft ; the Furness district seemed 
to hum with life, for at Coniston as soon as R. S. Frearson 
died at his post, John Myers from Horton had come, and 
when he passed on to Leicester, George Howells came for a 
twenty years’ pastorate. Perhaps the most encouraging of 
all the accessions in these years, was Bury; for it had with- ~ 
drawn in 1860, and its return in 1875 showed that the old 
misunderstanding was dying out. Perhaps the new spirit 
evinced by the work of Moody and Sankey helped; an 
invitation was issued to the North-Western Association, and 
when 1876 arrived, the churches thence appeared and took 
their places. We must glance back to note what they had 
done in these fifteen years. 


MOUNT ZION ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


If were to be wished the flaws were fewer 

In the earthen vessel, holding treasure 
Which lies as safe in a golden ewer ; 

But the main thing is, Does it hold good measure ? 
May truth shine out, stand ever before us! 

] put up pencil, and join chorus 
To Hephzibah tune, without further apology, 

The last five verses of the third section 

Of the seventeenth hymn of Whitfield’s collection, 
To conclude with the doxology. 

Browning. 


CEU BIR a OX 
THE NORTH-WESTERN ASSOCIATION. 


The churches at Bacup (Ebenezer and Zion), Bury, Colne, 
Lumb, Oswaldtwistle, Sunnyside, Waterbarn and Waterfoot, 
with Manchester (Hulme), felt it necessary to avoid even the 
appearance of evil, and protest against any condoning of lax 
doctrine by forming a separate Association. They made it 
clear very soon that they would not isolate themselves from 
general denominational work, nor even from other neighbour- 
ing churches ; and in the autumn of 1863, Charles Williams 
was directed to convene a meeting at Accrington to consider 
a new organization. It resulted in most of these churches 
uniting with others to form the East Lancashire Union “ to 
conduct the Mission business of the district, to bring under 
the consideration of the brethren questions of local or 
denominational interest, and to promote Christian activity.” 
Quarterly meetings were held, and a quarterly magazine was 


published. 


The Strict Baptist Society. 


But if this showed that there was no intention of with- 
drawing into a cave of Adullam, nor of striking hands with 
the friends of Gadsby, some centre of unity seemed desirable, 
to make it clear for what this group stood. In 1844 there 
had been founded the Strict Baptist Society, to expound 
“the essential and fundamental principles of the gospel of 
Christ, which the apostles proclaimed under the immediate 
inspection of the Spirit.’”’ This Society had sent a missionary 
to Denmark and another to Saxony, but had plans for home 
propagation, and published the Primitive Church Magazine. 
It had sought out young men for the ministry, and had 
placed them under the care of “a ministering brother whom 
the committee may deem suitable for so important a work, 
for . . . a period of three years more or less. ~ This old 
plan of apprenticeship was deliberately preferred to the more 
modern plan of Collegiate Institutions, as being economical, 
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affording facilities for practical training in pastoral work, 
and being nearer the practice of the Lord and His apostles. 
But only a year or two after a bid for further support on 
these lines, the “ Baptist Evangelical Society ’’ as it was 
now termed, saw cause to alter its methods. One student 
alone was in training, and the needs of the north were great, 


HENRY DOWSON. 


Secretary of Horton, President of Manchester, 


as had been shown by the proposal that the Northern Baptist 
Education Society should add to its new college at Rawden, 
a second at Manchester. 


Manchester College. 


The transition from Horton to Rawden had been accom- 
plished under the skilful piloting of Acworth, but there were 
some who felt the change. When Steadman, at once pastor 
of Bradford church, and head of the Academy, had set eyes 
on “ young Dowson,’ he saw his destined successor at the 
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church when Acworth devoted his whole time to the Academy, 
the connection had been maintained by Dowson acting as 
secretary till both retired in 1864. 

Next year the committee of the Baptist Evangelical 
Society met in Salford; the London centre had almost 
become defunct, but William Stokes its editor ministered in 
Manchester, while the Northern Branch had such supporters 
as Peter Prout of Haslingden and George Shepherd of Bacup, 
with William Shaw of Longwood as treasurer, John Howe of 
Waterbarn and Edward Parker of Farsley as secretaries. 
At a further meeting, subscriptions were promised of .£700 
yearly, and it was felt that the experience of Dowson ought 
to be enlisted. Helpers were soon found in James Webb 
and Benjamin Evans, two other sons of Horton, and a short 
lease was taken of Chamber Hall near Bury. 

This brought the new “ Baptist Theological Institution ’ 
into close touch with its many supporters in the N.W. Asso- 
ciation. .Manchester was chosen for permanent work, and 
at the Union meetings of 1872, Spurgeon laid the foundation 
stone. When Brighton Grove was opened in 1874, a church 
was formed, whose pastorate has ever since been combined 
with the presidency. The energy of the Evangelical Society 
was concentrated henceforth on the college, whose con- 
stitution stipulated that the professors should “ maintain 
that Baptism on a profession of Faith is necessary to Church 
Fellowship and Communion at the Lord’s Table.” The 
evangelical tradition of the Society was steadily upheld 
through these great changes of name, place and methods. 
In personnel there was great continuity, for in 1877 Parker 
became president instead of secretary, and J. T. Marshall, 
who had recently come from his church as a student, remained 
as tutor, succeeding to the chair in 1898. 

Cheshire Churches Join. 

With such a rallying-point, other churches came into the 
North-West Association. Specially valuable was this, as 
attracting three Cheshire Churches which found here the 
most congenial fellowship, though connected with the Hill 
Cliff Church, which entered the L. and C. This was under 
the pastorate of John Thompson who in 1820 associated 
with himself two farmers, John Swinton of Lower Walton 
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and James Bradford of Grappenhall; that date is looked 
upon at Little Leigh as the virtual foundation of the cause, 
and Bradford seems to have been the most frequent preacher. 
From the troubles of the thirties, the church was rescued by 
Kenworthy, but it was still inclined to strict views, and so 
this Association just suited it. The next generation of the 
Swintons found an opportunity across the Weaver, for a 
tiny church was formed by Joseph Harvey when on a holiday 
in 1849 at Norley ; the immigration of several families to the 
district in 1862 led to a reconstruction and a little building ; 
and the church of Onston near Norton was brought by John 
Swinton the second into the N.W. Association. The year 
1849 saw another change, for a group of people from Hill 
Cliff met on Stockton Heath, and soon hired the Old Barn 
chapel, where after conducting a school, they organized a 
church in 1852 with the benediction of Little Leigh and other 
churches, Joseph Wilkinson being the first pastor. When a 
new chapel became desirable in eight years, Aaron Brown of 
Liverpool came to help, a man always interested in extension, 
and destined to succeed Thomas Urquhart as Treasurer of 
the Home Mission. Bethel was opened on Ackers Lane, 
Latchford, in 1861, thus adding to the strength in north 
Cheshire, and preparing to swell the ranks of the N.W. 
Association. 


Accessions and Reunion. 


There were three new Lancashire churches which cast in 
their lot here. One was at Openshaw in Manchester, newly 
formed under Richard Stanion. Rochdale was the scene of 
various new enterprises now. Simpson Todd was now a 
member of the old church, though his sympathies were 
rather with the N.W. Association if his aiding Latchford is 
a sign. A little later Ebenezer was formed by dismission, 
and in three years it bought premises on Water Street. In 
Accrington a number left the mother church in 1858, and 
next year were housed on Barnes Street. Rossendale had 
seen new seedlings planted ; not only did Waterbarn enlarge 
its home, but from the old Bacup church Jonas Smith had 
gone and laid the foundations of what developed into Mount 
Olivet, while the Zion church under David Davies had built 
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a school-chapel at Acre Mill, and a new church had been 
planted at Doals, of which the last had joined the Association. 

It was manifestly undesirable that two Associations 
should exist in the same area, unless there was some serious 
principle at stake. Misgivings as to this had now vanished, 
and a general wish for reunion was apparent. The parent 
Association readily agreed that variety in practice as to 
Strict Communion should not affect the support of the Home 
Mission, and the North-Western Association dissolved, the 
churches rejoining and bringing with them the ripe sheaf of 
Manchester College. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE. 


JOHN KERSHAW. 
Sculptured by Sharpe for the ‘‘ Gospel Magazine,’’ 1841. 


Roll on, old Time ; thy days and years 
Are pages wrif with human fears ; 


And all thy flying hours below 
Are spaces filled with human woe. 


And where, among the realms around, 
Can fruits of faith and love be found, 


Bracing a nation’s heart to be 
His throne, who suffered on the tree ? 


Come Thou, O Prince of earth and time, 
Come forth in all Thy power sublime; 
Roll back the clouds that hide Thy face, 
And shine in all Thy truth and grace. 
William Stokes. 


CHAPTER, OCXI. 
DEEPER STAKES AND LONGER CORDS. 


The happy reunion of 1876 raised hopes in some minds 
of an even greater ingathering ; two other groups of Baptists 
laboured over the same area, the high Calvinists and the 
New Connexion; another fifteen years saw the newer of 
these groups come into a fellowship from which there was 
no longer anything to debar. Meantime church after church 
was planted, in town and country and by the coast; all 
the young Cumberland churches threw in their lot, and the 
Association machinery was further developed. 


Eight Liverpool Churches. 


The growth in the large towns went forward apace, as 
time had rather been lost in recent years. Liverpool here 
took the premier place, and in the fifteen years eight new 
churches came into fellowship, to reinforce the four older 
places. The historic Byrom Hall which had echoed the 
eloquence of Samuel Medley, had been bought by the L. and 
N.W. Railway Company; but when they had finished the 
tunnel beneath it to the docks, they found it was unharmed, 
and offered it for sale. It was bought in 1851 by John 
Johnson—name surely most appropriate—and a new church 
was formed there, which under J. Matthews entered the 
Association, together with a branch of Roberts’ Richmond 
chapel, in Kirkdale, under Walter Bathgate, who soon moved 
the congregation on to Carisbrooke in Walton. Then came 
Sharon Hall under Henry Cordon, destined to grow into the 
Kirkdale Tabernacle on Westminster Road. At Tue Brook 
one or two bad starts were made ; the original cause fostered 
by Malcolm Thomson and welcomed under E. E. Fisk in 
1879, dissolved by 1884; a second church joined five years 
later and soon had S. Hawkes as pastor, who enabled it just 
to outlive this period. A peripatetic cause at Walton under 
Richard Richards came in 1880; it went from Sefton Road 
to Hornby Road, thence to Rice Lane, whence the L. and Y. 
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R. evicted it in 1891; it prospered by this frequent trans- 
plantation and is known to-day as Aintree. The Fabius 
church supplied another link with the past by converting to 
new use the ancient burial-ground at Everton. Old Swan was 
a branch of the old Soho church, starting separately in 1879 
under Daniel Jones; but after eleven years of independent 
life it merged again with the mother church, newly housed 
on Jubilee Drive, Kensington. Cottenham Street was another 
of Malcolm Thomson’s missions, conducted at first in two 
cottages thrown together, but assuming better proportions 
under D. Jenkins. These places were all dwarfed by a new 
cause at Prince’s Gate where the enterprise of some Canadians 
combined with the resources of Myrtle Street to erect a 
handsome building ; after the transatlantic tones of G. Carey 
had ceased to resound, Robert Lewis from Rochdale entered 
on a long pastorate. 


Manchester District. 


Manchester added not quite so many ; the District Union 
started work in Ashton-on-Mersey, and when W. B. Vasey 
took charge, the church was admitted; it is known now as 
Sale. Nearer the centre, in Gorton, Ainsworth Street and 
Clowes Street led the way, the former under T. Williams in 
a converted warehouse, soon to be too small, so that a shift 
had to be made to Birch Street ; the latter a child of Oxford 
Road started by a school in William Street, and now about 
to call a fourth pastor. A second attempt was made at 
Eccles in Peel Street with a school-chapel after hired premises ; 
and at the same time there came in a church at Broughton 
fostered by Salford, and soon to be equipped with a school- 
chapel. The church at Ancoats could not struggle on, and 
disbanded, but the numbers were kept up by the reception 
of Coupland Street, where George Wainwright in a ready- 
made chapel had no difficulty in gathering a church. 

Rochdale had seen the Newbold church formed by a 
secession from Kershaw’s high Calvinist church in 1872, and 
saddling itself with an expensive building on Milnrow Road ; 
this was received in 1880. The Ebenezer church of 1867 had 
only a lease of a building in Water Street, and a large building 
fund; it was an obvious gain for the two to amalgamate, 
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and the enion was accomplished in the first week of 1887 
with D. O. Davies as pastor. In Oldham, two daughters of 
King Street attained their majority, Royton entering with 
Hyland Webster as pastor, Glodwick next year with N. 
Richards. Bolton also brought in two daughters, Zion in 
1885, and Horwich six years later, the latter settled in a 
Wesleyan chapel with three-score years of sanctity behind 
it. Preston was growing more slowly, yet the addition of 
Ashton-on-Ribble and the Tabernacle on St. George’s Road 


RADCLIFFE. 
Built 1896 
Block lent by the Church. 


showed that the outskirts were remembered. Near Bury 
were two churches to make up for the loss of the college 
church; Joseph Harvey started what has developed into 
Chesham, Guy Medley Harvey began at the Weavers’ and 
Winders’ Hall in Radcliffe. Bacup introduced its couple, 
Ebenezer standing sponsor for Millgate where work had been 
maintained since 1851, but the presence of George Shepherd 
encouraged a new building; Zion starting Acre Mill on its 
way a dozen years later, with C. Roberts as the first pastor. 
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He had already been at another new church, Mount Zion, 
Pendle Street, Padiham, which had begun its career as a 
Strict church at a workshop in Morley Street. 

More to the south, St. Helens, which had long had a 
mission from Myrtle Street, had an independent church at 
Victoria Hall by 1885, which soon migrated to Cropper’s 
Hill, and then elected to be known as Jubilee. Warrington, 
where a section of the old society had kept on in Butter 
Market Street, saw them reorganize as an ordinary Baptist 
church in 1869 and build on Ryland Street, affllating to 
Myrtle Street. The coming of A. Harrison in 1875 
emboldened them to buy the 1811 Salem chapel, which 
they renovated, joining the Association in 1882. Hill 
Cliff had renewed its comradeship three years earlier, 
when W. Pilling settled from Manchester, bringing the 
Bacup traditions of Association hfe. Frodsham, after 
nearly two centuries’ intermission, once again had a taste of 
Baptist life, diluted soon in the form of a Union church. 
Alderley Edge had a taste of Medea’s cauldron, and came 
forth re-formed in 1890, to be received anew. And New- 
castle-under-Lyme, which had once before figured for a short 
time, then allied with Burslem, ventured again on separate 
life in 1877 with G. Dunnett as its pastor. 

Pleasure Cities. 

The increasing wealth of the county, and its ability to 
enjoy expensive holidays, was leading to the settlement of 
the coast, and another group of seaside resorts was equipped 
with new churches. Liseard under P. A. Robertson in 1888: 
had to reconstruct in four years and disappear soon after, 
but more permanent gains were on the Lancashire coast. 
A second church was organized at Southport by Samuel 
Kenworthy; like the former church it started in the 
Temperance Hall and the Town Hall, but had its gaze turned 
towards Scarisbrick New Road, where a Pastors’ College 
student erected a Tabernacle. At Blackpool the Abingdon 
Road church renewed its ties with the settlement of S. Pilling 
in 1876. To the south a new town was rising at $t. Annes, 
and after a Rossendale attempt at Free Church services over 
a stable, Joseph White organized Baptist work, which resulted 
in a church under Edwin Brown. Morecambe was linked by 
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rail to Bradford, and the result was that as early as 1875 a 
church was formed which respected geography so far as to 
join the L. and C. Association two years later. 

Cumberland Comes In. 

Yet further north, the whole group of Cumberland churches 
found their best home with the same widening family. Dalton 
indeed belonged to Furness, and when the immigrant Welsh 
miners insisted on having their familiar Baptist worship, 
they held aloof from all association, for this could hardly 
rank as Glamorgan ; but when D. Thomas closed his ministry 
and the local element began to predominate, the influence of 
Tottlebank and its sturdy daughters easily drew it in. Millom 
was a child of Coniston, begotten as far back as 1867 in a 
cottage on the Wainsgate Road, then fostered by Taylor of 
Tottlebank and presently by the Barrow church; it needed 
however the help of the Association before it could stand 
alone and get a home of its own. Whitehaven under J. W. 
Cole led the way for all these churches in 1876, but the effort 
seems to have used up all its vital force, for it disappeared 
within two years, thus closing the story of Baptist effort in 
this town from 1751, or if Egremont be reckoned as the 
same cause, for a century longer. Workington owed a 
Baptist church to the tin-platers from Glamorgan; their 
desire was backed by Charles Williams and by the neighbour- 
ing churches, so that Hugh Singleton was sent to organize ; 
he soon got up a building and brought the church into 
fellowship. Maryport, after the thirty years’ pastorate of 
Kirkbride, had felt new life with the coming of H. C. Bailey 
which promptly followed its reception into the Association. 
At the same time James McNab at Great Broughton threw 
in his lot, thus bringing in one of the oldest causes in all the 
north-west. Garlisle had a fourth successive Baptist church 
started by the energy of Spurgeon in 1880, and as the Associa- 
tion backed the new venture, A. A. Saville was successful in 
establishing this one, and providing it with a home. 
Association Leaders. 

Here then was plenty of strong Baptist thread spun and 
wound on church cops, to be woven on the Association loom ; 
who were the weavers ? Some of the old hands ceased work 
in this period; David Marsh indeed was still throwing the 
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shuttle, but in Canada and no longer at Ashton; another 
secretary, Burchell, ended a zealous and faithful service of 
21 years before the reunion gathering ; yet another, Little- 
hales, had to concentrate his attention on Burnley, as 1ll- 
health would not allow double duties ; his successor, Lewis, 
needs not yet to be recalled to this generation. From Liverpool, 
Charles Mitchell Birrell ‘‘ diffused manifold and rich blessings ” 
especially to poorer pastors, both Home and Foreign Missions 
owed much to his advocacy, while “ the rare excellency and 
efficiency of his pulpit labours” vied with his character and 
temper to make him a leader indeed. The influence of his life 
was felt deeply by many, and its result has been’ shown on a 
national stage by a son of his manse. At Myrtle Street, 
Hugh Stowell Brown made himself a fame so well appreciated 
by his fellow-citizens that they have left his figure to witness 
to all passers by; his brethren remember the progress of 
Baptist work under his care, and the many helpful addresses 
at the Association. Manchester vied with Liverpool in this, 
and Maclaren’s preaching echoed across the ocean, so that 
Americans would make straight for Oxford Road; no 
denominational step was accounted fully blest until it had his 
words of grace at stone-laying or opening. 

It is easy to forget how much is due to other men, not 
relieved by their brethren from earning their daily bread, 
yet glad to consecrate their wisdom and their wealth, remem- 
bering that every Christian is a priest. Leese of Manchester 
and Rushden of Liverpool were commemorated as the joy 
of the pastors and the honour of the churches ; at this time 
their mantle had fallen on William Allison and Aaron Brown, 
while Mounsey and Caine were ready to enter the succession. 
Yet the intense claims of these giant cities left few men free 
for the wider county work, and towns of a lesser size sent 
leaders for this. Foster of Sabden, Kelsall and Kemp of 
Rochdale, Snape of Darwen, Whitaker of Haslingden, Shaw 
and Furness of Preston, all rendered such service as received 
grateful recognition, always when their course was run, 
sometimes even in the trying ordeal of praise to their faces. 
The Jubilee at Rochdale. 

At the middle of this period there were three or four 
outstanding events, of which easily the first was the jubilee 
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celebration in 1887 of the foundation of the two sister 
Associations, when for the first time since 1695 it was found 
that Baptists in Yorkshire were too numerous to work any 
longer with those to the west. The meetings were held most 
appropriately at Rochdale, though no one knew that a 
Rochdale man had in 1690 joined in registering a Bacup 
house for worship, and was thus concerned at the outset of 
Baptist life in these parts. Perhaps the meeting that had 
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most promise for the future was that held in the mammoth 
Baillie Street chapel borrowed for the occasion, to consider 
Sunday School work. Eight years earlier, Mr. W. S. Caine 
had called attention to the failure to recognize and appropriate 
fresh opportunities for education ; he showed that for eight 
years the national universities had been open to all, but that 
not one per cent. of the students were nonconformists ; he 
showed that the cost of training a student for the ministry 
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in our denominational colleges, with no absurd standard of 
luxury or learning, was yet one-third more than the cost 
would be at Cambridge ; he pleaded that we take advantage 
of the revolutionized conditions. That utterance of a states- 
man, from the Moderator’s chair, was now supplemented by 
an even greater statesman, John Bright, speaking on the 
education of children. He told how the boys and girls of 
the operatives were dressed and fed now as well as his own 
children had been at that age, he pointed to better health 
and longer life ; then quoted testimonies that the Education 
Act of 1870 had relieved the Sunday Schools of the need to 
give ordinary elementary education ; and he asked whether 
there was a clear grasp of the teaching that should be given. 
The ordinary day schools went so far as to give some know- 
ledge of the scriptures, and this was done at the desire of 
nine out of ten parents; what then should the Sunday 
teacher concentrate upon? Truthfulness, temperance, kind- 
ness, loyalty, responsibility were some of the aims he com- 
mended, character ever being sought by the influence of 
religion. It may be asked, with much misgiving, whether 
these counsels of a generation ago have yet been adequately 
heeded: 


‘‘ Gifted Brothers ’’ have Their Own Society. 


In another respect there was a happy revival and 
systematizing of an old custom. From the first, Baptist 
churches had called men to the ministry of the word, without 
necessarily inviting them to a pastorate; this ancient use 
of the word “ minister’ sometimes misleads readers of old 
books, who do not recognize our modern “ local preachers.”’ 
The Association in 1695 had to lay down stringent rules 
about them, that each “ gifted brother’ must be a member 
of a church, subject to its discipline and its orders as to 
preaching ; the question cropped up again in 1883 with 
changed conditions. Methodists had so used the system 
that much experience had been gained, but the Baptist local 
preachers had now formed a society, which desired affiliation 
with the Association. Unfortunately the revival came rather 
late, for next year it was made known that Baptists, with a 
life in these parts of over 230 years, had not made as much 
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progress as Primitive Methodists with a history of only a 
third the time. The strength of these, as of the rest of the 
Methodists, lay in their local preachers organized and directed 
by the circuit, a unit of organization not known in Baptist 
circles. Here again both our own old traditions and modern 
experience have hardly been profited by to any great extent. 
Peripatetic Booksellers. 

Spurgeon’s influence is probably responsible for the new 
agency of colportage. In old days hawkers would go round 
the village with their chap-books ; Keach’s Child’s Instructor 
and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress ran through many editions 
and kept the religious teaching sound in many a hamlet. 
With a Religious Tract Society and a Bible Society, both 
deeply indebted to Baptists at their origin, there seemed 
room to send round hawkers with nothing else but good 
books, and the Committee experimented with two colporteurs. 
Perhaps in the rural parts their work might even yet be 
extended. 

Very significant were two events of 1880. It was reported 
that a Cheshire Union had been formed, and like the East 
Lancashire Union, had embraced churches of varying types 
in the county. For the first time there is a hint in the 
Association records that there existed General Baptists, who 
for 110 years had been upholding and proclaiming the gospel, 
even on the margins of the Association area. More than 
that, a new preacher came that year, Dr. Clifford, so that 
the actual nature of this phenomenon might be ascertained 
at first hand. Nine years of gestation followed, then came 
the assurance that these churches would be welcome to 
fellowship. What they were must be seen. 


What man o’er one old thought would pore and pore, 
Shut like a book between its covers thin 
For every fool to leave his dog’s-ears in, 

When solitude is his, and God for evermore, 

Just for the opening of a paltry door ? 


Cast leaves and feathers rot in last year’s nest. 
The winged brood, flown thence, new dwellings plan ; 
The serf of his own past is nof a man; 
To change and change is life, fo move and never rest ;— 
Not what we are, but what we hope, is best. 


Come out, then, from the old thoughts and old ways, 
Before you harden to a crystal cold 
Which the new life can shatter, but not mould; 
Freedom for you still waits, still, looking backward, stays, 
But widens still the irretrievable space. 


Lowell. 


CEAPTik XXIE 
HALF A CENTURY WITH THE NEW CONNEXION. 


The New Connexion after seventy years found itself 
strong in the midland plain, but had made little progress in 
the northern hils. Its churches were grouped in a single 
Association, and a good idea of the local absence may be 
gathered from the fact that down to 1840 it never met in 
these parts. There were however Conferences of smaller 
groups, of which the Yorkshire dated from 1772, and with 
this were united Burnley, Shore and Lineholme ; the thirteen 
churches met quarterly. The Cheshire and Lancashire 
Conference met first in Whit-week 1840 at Manchester, and 
arranged two gatherings each year for its ten churches :— 
Manchester (Oak Street, and Jersey Street, a split soon to 
rejoin), Stalybridge and Stockport, Congleton Macclesfield and 
Audlem, Wheelock Heath and Tarporley, and further afield 
Stoke-upon-Trent. 

In North Staffordshire, the churches at Burslem and 
Newcastle were in fellowship with the L. & C. Association, 
so that this grouping was natural enough. Stoke-upon-Trent 
was a quite new cause and soon was happy in being linked 
by rail with the stronghold in the Midlands. Twelve years 
later there came to Longton a generous Londoner, H. Wileman,. 
who soon hired the Town Hall and brought leaders to start a 
second church. Reconstruction here became necessary in 
1867, but nine years later there was joy in laying stones for a 
new chapel. The recent incorporation of the Five Towns has. 
given a kind of civic sanction to the novel system whereby 
these and the other churches in the Potteries have grouped 
into one circuit. 

In Cheshire itself, Congleton was not far away, and here 
there was an obscure Baptist church of which only occasional 
glimpses were caught. We dare not hope it dated from the 
work of Bowden, but as in 1839 Tatler was on good terms 
with Warford, it may be guessed that it was sympathetic to 
Johnsonian views. The Home Mission decided to put a more 
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progressive cause here, and finding in 1843 that a Countess of 
Huntingdon’s chapel was on sale, it installed a new church. 
This however never flourished, and perhaps felt the influence 
of its home, for in 1861 it declared itself Particular Baptist. 
A new start was made eight years later in the Town Hall, 
while Zion was being renovated, for the indefatigable Pedleys 
had studied the trust deeds to advantage. But Rawlings 
and Walker both left in quick succession, and by 1889 this 
second church was extinct. 

Further north a singular group of places came into 
existence by the generosity of Mr. Foden and the labours of 
John Alcorn. Foden at the age of 56 began with a Man- 
chester fortune to benefit his native place known variously as 
Gilbent, Grove Lane, and Cheadle Hulme, where he opened a 
new chapel in January 1840. He was then a leading 
Evangelical Friend, but was speedily won by Alcorn, a 
Scotch lad of 22, who within five months was installed as 
pastor. Foden added a day and Sunday school within six 
years, Alcorn opened out Bollington and Brook Lane, Alderley 
Edge, preaching at each place every week, and becoming a 
regular “‘ people’s tribune’”’ over the whole district. The 
former place was indeed discontinued, but when Foden moved 
to the latter, premises were rented which provided both 
manse and preaching-room. At Poynton also the work 
prospered, and when Alcorn went to Burnley in 1861, George 
Walker resumed the honorary pastorate, while a building 
arose within six years, greatly improved in 1876. This group 
was for awhile self-sufficing, but found ultimately closest 
kinship with the New Connexion. 

A number of derelict causes were adrift in Cheshire ; the 
Particular Baptists had all but died out at Brassey Green 
and Tarporley, the ‘‘ Presbyterians ’’ had ceased to worship 
at Wheelock Heath, the General Baptists had given up 
Nantwich. The New Connexion had once tried to use the 
old premises here, but had found that the new cause ran out 
into Unitarianism. A split at Audlem had left the milder 
Calvinists unable to do effective work by themselves. We 
have seen how the evangelizing of Gregory, Gathorpe and 
Howarth had made an impression in this district ; we have 
now to note that the tenacity and sagacity of the Pedley 
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family at Haslington gathered in these scattered barks, and 
hoisted the flag of the New Connexion over a serviceable 
little squadron. 

The Nantwich church had been deleted from the minutes, 
but had been left in the old building. Mr. Thomas Pedley 
however held the deeds and was hardly inclined to see the 
extinction of an evangelical cause. Appeal was made to the 
Cheshire Conference, wherein he had great weight, and after 
some hesitation, perhaps as to the claims of the former. 
congregation, Conference authorised the formation of a new 
church in 1862, to occupy the old building, and promised to 
indemnify against all liabilities. Ten successive pastors have 
kept the church alive and true. 

At Audlem the new building of 1840 prospered with its 
aged pastor James Thursfield; his son Robert started a 
Sunday school, and when the father ceased preaching at the 
age of 76, he and two others maintained the services. 
Baptisms were celebrated in the Weaver by Richard Pedley, 
and in that family he found a helpmeet, so that despite a 
little wavering the church kept in touch with the Cheshire 
Conference. Richard Pedley showed great energy in equipping 
the churches with adequate buildings. Wheelock Heath had 
an ancient edifice dating from 1704, whose timber and plaster 
were replaced by a newer style in 1860, a memento of his 
forty year pastorate. Audlem registered a new home in 
1867, and at Tarporley a year earlier a fresh chapel was built 
in front of the old, on the main street. His life-work was 
crowned by the decision to erect a new Gothic chapel at 
Nantwich, open by 1873. As the centre of gravity of this 
district had now shifted from the historic town to Crewe, in 
1882 a new church was planted there by a general effort of 
the whole Connexion, a second Richard Pedley being the 
strong supporter, and W. Lees the first pastor ; local flavour 
was imparted by a Cheshire cheese stall at the opening bazaar. 
This was promptly followed by a little chapel at Haslington, 
the village of the Pedleys. 

Cheshire had the honour of leading the way by a Union 
in 1880 which linked these churches with all others in the 
county ready to unite, perhaps a dozen more. It is a sign of 
the absence of rivalry that only in Stalybridge and Crewe 
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were two sections represented, for the little cause at Stockport 
had united with Greek Street in 1856. It also shows how few 
important towns are in this county, as compared with 
Lancashire. And in that other county palatine the York- 
shire Conference was prepared to enter even the Particular 
‘strongholds. 
Rossendale saw James Maden begin on Cotton Row, 
Gambleside, by 1843 an old brew-house was converted into 
a chapel; the men and women converted there, gave their 


Baptist Chapel, Tarporley. 


TARPORLEY 1866. 
Photo given by Mrs. Rogers. 
testimony in an open-air baptistery. The church formed 
next year was strong enough to rebuild in 1849, and it entered 
on a vigorous life. At Edgeside some immigrants from 
Burnley and Shore had rented a room and were bold enough 
that year to organize a church, but a collapse was only averted 
by Maden. Elijah Gladwell came in 1853 and stayed to see 
them properly housed by 1865. The example fired the 
Gambleside church, which opened a school at Clowbridge 
within two years, and is now known by that name 
Three other causes arose in the valleys hard by, all just 
at the middle of the century. Burnley led the way, the 
Ebenezer church under J. Batey deciding on extension into 
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the centre. Red Lion Street soon saw an AZnon whose 
name would set the Bible tyro thinking of the Baptist. In 
Calderdale, “the beautiful and picturesque valleys leading 
from Todmorden to Burnley, and about two miles from the 
former town, the traveller as he passes along” since July 
1853 has been able to see the Vale chapel built by a detach- 
ment from the old Shore church, to be paid for on the original 
idea that every “ half-a-dozen postage stamps from a poor 
friend will be received with a grateful smile ”’ and covered by 
a shilling of local gifts. Bacup with its three Particular 
Baptist chapels was not able to offer a congenial home to 
some immigrants from Shore and Heptonstall ; they therefore 
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hired a cottage on Burnley Road, then another on Newchurch 
Road, and started what developed into the South Street 
church. A course of lectures from the converted Chartist, 
Thomas Cooper of Lincoln, set the little cause on its feet ; 
but it has always relied on lay preaching. Vale opened a 
branch at Hurstwood some years later, and with this closes 
the permanent work in these parts. 

There were several attempts to do more, but some fatality 
overtook each attempt. The old cause in Manchester was 
uprooted from Oak Street, and though it found a new home 
in Strangeways, it died in 1858. The same year marked the 
obsequies of a little cause on Broughton Road, Salford, 
which had at least launched Dawson Burns on his career. 
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A new church was started at Heywood that year, and to suit 
its first pastor’s convenience, a chapel was built on Harriott 
Street, Rochdale; but John Batey was a wandering star, 
and he moved on next year, leaving Jonas Noble almost to: 
break his heart as the cotton famine drained the place. 
West Street declined to take over the cause, and a sale to the 
Brethren brought it to an end. About 1875 there was. 
another inroad; a second advance was made on Preston, 
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and a site chosen with care on Moor Lane, a leading thorough- 
fare far from other churches and running through a dense 
population ; but supplies were hard to obtain for so remote 
a place, and it was handed over to the three P.B. churches, 
which relinquished it ina few years. Manchester was occupied 
again at Hyde Road, with equal disappointment. A planta- 
tion at Mossley did hold on to enter the wider brotherhood, 
but proved little more than a name. 

The New Connexion was always staunchly evangelical, 
and yet was not exclusive. It had striven against hope to 
remain in the General Assembly of General Baptists, though 
it was organized in 1770 at a secession from that ancient 
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body. Not till 1803 was the breach final, and three years 
later the New Connexion protested against any insinuation 
that its churches were in fellowship with the Assembly, 
which was more and more surrendered to Unitarian positions. 
Overtures had been made to the Particular Baptists, but 
they were unwilling to co-operate even in the B.M.S., and a 
separate Foreign Mission had to be formed in 1816. The 
influence of Andrew Fuller had however done much to break 
down the exclusiveness of the Calvinists, and though many 
of the Lancashire churches of the old type had stood still 
and let the Association move onward, yet enough remained 
in the ranks who hesitated to wheel into line with the New 
Connexion, and a general union was delayed till northern 
scruples could be allayed. Many churches of each group 
called pastors of the other, and better acquaintance after the 
cotton famine found both sections needing and supplying help 
freely, broke down the reluctance. The Baptist Union made 
direct and public overtures for fusion, the spokesman in 1886 
being Charles Williams of Accrington. The L. & C. Associa- 
tion twice expressed its readiness to welcome all the local 
churches, and the rank and file of the New Connexion proved 
eager to throw down the partition. 

The decisive meeting took place at Burnley, in June 1891, 
with Dr. Clifford in the chair. When the matter was put to 
the vote, the elaborate resolution to “‘ accept the invitation 
offered ”’ was carried by an overwhelming majority, including 
all the representatives of the Lancashire and Cheshire churches. 
It was an act of great grace to loosen the ties of 120 years 
and discontinue meetings which had been most fraternal and 
most business-like: the habits of those who now came to 
swell the ranks of the older Association contributed no little 
to its future efficiency. 
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When the nominal line between the New Connexion and 
the other churches had been wiped out, there were united in 
the Association 142 churches with 21,123 members. Within 
Lancashire, Cheshire and Cumberland there remained but 
few Baptist churches outside the one fellowship, chiefly 
Scotch or Strict and Particular, nor was there any organization 
knitting together these isolated bands. The tendency 
towards expansion had to be gratified either by the growth 
of the individual churches, by the fostering branches into 
independent life, or by the deliberate occupation of new 
fields. 

Ingathering of Churches. 

In these ten years however, the centripetal attraction of 
a strong Association induced a few of the disconnected 
churches to fall into line; Southport Tabernacle, Rochdale 
Drake Street, and Tue Brook found robes and rings awaiting 
them. In and around Liverpool there was a fine ingathering. 
The most remarkable case was Toxteth, where the self- 
sacrificing labours of W. P. Lockhart and a large band of 
voluntary workers had built up the Tabernacle since 1871, 
after previous work in Hengler’s Circus, a hall and an old 
chapel. Their energies had reached across the river, and 
the city felt the example of the busy group. But when the 
leader was called to his rest, no one arose to fill his place, and 
after one brief pastorate, the advent of H. O. Mackey with 
the fervid evangelistic traditions of the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle and the inheritance of organized life, brought the 
church into fellowship. More chequered was the career of 
the Kirkdale Tabernacle; the congregation that had 
worshipped in Sharon Hall moved on to Stanley Park, and 
with the help of the Pioneer Mission the old premises were 
refilled, and with the incoming of the second church was 
exemplified Spurgeon’s famous “ multiplication by division.” 
Across the water was a church in Jackson Street, Birkenhead, 
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built up by Thomas Lydiatt ; after 27 years of isolated life 
it struck hands with its sisters. Just at the end of this period 
it was followed by a daughter church at Clifton Road which 
also had experimented with 18 years of loneliness; but 
unfortunately the daughter was only just in time to close 
the mother’s eyes, for Jackson Street expired next year. 
In Waterloo a church had formed in 1885; its birth in the 
Conservative Hall may account for the conservatism which 
kept it fourteen years self-sufficient, but its removal to 
Oxford Road and the advent of T. Adamson brought it into 
fellowship. 


I, Pellasaqale 
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WIDNES 1890. 
Block lent by the Church. 


Myrtle Street had long fostered some churches which 
now joined the Association independently. At Widnes 
the work was due to a returned missionary, as in 
three or four other cases at Blackburn and Liverpool and 
Darwen. Mrs. Eustace Carey settled down in 1857, and 
within fifteen years a little church organized as a branch of 
Liverpool; with this patronage they bought a chapel in 
Nelson Street, but after some experience built new premises 
on Deacon Road. Safely housed there, and with a new 
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pastor, they joined in 1895. In St. Helens there was a most 
complicated evolution; F. J. Greening was the pioneer in 
1862, and Park Road was built by a generous donor, the 
little church joining in the Myrtle Street circuit. In 1888 
there was a general shaking up with the arrival of C. F. Aked, 
and several preferred to separate and found a new church 
free from alliances with Earlestown and dependence on 
Liverpool. The Central chapel on Hall Street has flourished 
ever since under W. Holroyd. More simple was the beginning 
at Golborne, where in June 1894 some friends from Brynn 
and Atherton advertised cottage meetings, which speedily 
led to a little church affiliated to Liverpool, housed in its 
own chapel before Christmas next year, and promptly taking 
its place with its elder sisters, while for a few years all work 
was done voluntarily. The same spirit of self-help 
characterized the work at Garston, where E. Lewis pioneered 
and John Thomas (not of Myrtle Street this time) followed ; 
a chapel arose in 1892, and within two years the young 
church was welcomed into association. 

Manchester again saw a great development. A moderator, 
commending lay preaching, drew attention to the modest 
and effective work in Hamer Street, parallel to Lockhart’s in 
Liverpool. After W. Birch had laboured some thirty years, 
he went to New Zealand, and was followed by a blacksmith, 
J. A. Jamieson. In 1894 the church reconstructed and 
joined. Such a case points the remark of Maclaren who 
recalled his own upbringing among the Scotch Baptists, 
and asked whether we do not habitually neglect the possibili- 
ties of self-help. Even older was the church at Queen’s 
Park, which looks back to cottage meetings in 1831 and to 
organization in 1854, but only threw in its lot when W. Owen 
took charge in 1897. This encouraged the church at Stretford, 
itself dating from 1865, which had resisted the attempts of its 
first pastor, Bugby, to bring it into fellowship, but came in 
1901 with the arrival of F. A. Rees. Even so, its daughter, 
at Chorlton began in 1898 by G. N. Williams, was a year 
ahead of it. Three other new churches promptly swung into 
line; Longsight known first as Rushford Bar, Withington 
raised by the energy of H. C. Wagnell, and Emmanuel in 
Upper Brook Street ; though the last preferred after awhile 
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to amalgamate with Grosvenor Street. At Altrincham there 
had been a division from the Bowdon church in 1887, but 
the matter was settled by those who departed returning with 
the old minister and rechristening the building as Hale Road, 
the former church dissolving. A more genuine advance was 
out at Disley, where the work of a City Missionary was 
followed up by Mrs. C. S. Macalpine stationing two 
deaconesses and opening Wycliffe Hall. In 1893 this was 
made over to the Association, a church was formed and 
grouped soon with Poynton. 


STRETFORD 1868. 
Block lent by the Church. 


Rossendale was by now so crammed with Baptist churches 
it would have been difficult to wedge in another ; the attempt 
was not made. But a little further north there was still 
room for expansion. Blackburn especially was not worthily 
dealt with; the old church now represented a type that 
would not satisfy many, and the one other in Montague Street 
sought a partner. With the help of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, a commanding site on the hill was chosen, and soon a 
handsome building on Leamington Road housed a new 
church, which came at once into fellowship. Clayton-le- 
Moors, near the Oakenshaw home of Accrington, had been 
reoccupied since 1843, a school arising on Well Street; a 
chapel by 1882 had a church in it six years later, which now 
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came forth from the mother’s home and found a ready 
welcome. Burnley had two new churches, at Mount Olivet 
and Rake Head Lane, but the latter presently found it well 
to shelter with Ebenezer. Further up the valley, the remark- 
able progress of Nelson called for two new churches, one 
indeed dating from 1887, but both coming into fellowship 
now. An attempt was made to help Clitheroe, and a church 
planted in 18 8 was given full status in 1894, but the town 
proved indifferent, and the work had to be withdrawn 
presently. One new church was initiated for holiday-makers 
at Blackpool, and the South Shore friends at once linked 
themselves with the Association. And as for pleasure 
purposes the Isle of Man is Lancashire, Douglas could not be 
neglected, so that a church was founded which may make 
the visitors at home in a familiar atmosphere, without the 
loneliness that afflicts the good Rossendale heart when there 
is no Zion or Rehoboth to open its doors. 


Real Growth ? ; 

With this goodly show of new churches, there was a more 
rapid accession of members than ever before, culminating in 
1898. Perhaps it was the abounding prosperity of the 
county that called too much attention to material things, 
and left less to be devoted to spiritual; perhaps it was a 
more general wave that affected the country at large. It 
was however a shock to find that for only the third time in 
the long history, apart from the departure of churches to 
form new associations, there was an actual decrease in the 
membership. Though the upward trend was resumed, yet 
there were ominous signs which led a moderator before long 
to speak on the Arrested Progress of the Church, and thus 
to initiate a general denominational facing the situation. 
This indeed came later, but Lancashire was the sensitive 
barometer which gave warning of the diminished pressure. 


Circular Letters End. 

There was one singular change in the Association publica - 
tion that began with 1892. Circular letters had been issued 
from 1695, though till 1789, with one exception, they were 
laboriously copied in manuscript only, and sometimes the 
weary scribes cut short the exhortations. In 1871 the 
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Moderator delivered an allocution which so impressed the 
assembly, that it was printed with the letter and reports and 
statistics and minutes. For some years the matter was left 
to an annual vote, but it was possible to overlook the request 
to hand over the manuscript, or it was possible for a modest 
man to refuse. The General Baptists who joined in 1892 were 
accustomed to a circular letter from their national Association, 
but not to anything printed from their local conferences. 
The time was evidently most opportune for a change in 
method, and as most of the appointed writers of that year 
and the previous year had “‘ failed to fulfil their appointment,” 
it was felt that an institution so despised might well be 
dispensed with. Without any formal motion, no writers 
were appointed, and the series came to an end. It is an 
instructive comment on this change, that before long the 
Union realized the advantage of an annual Pastoral, not the 
work of one man but of a representative committee studying 
the spiritual welfare of the churches. Meantime the devo- 
tional element at the meetings was strengthened by the 
introduction of a communion service and a closing address. 
But henceforth the only reading matter provided in the 
Year Book was the Moderator’s Address, which is now 
printed as a matter of course without an annual request. 
Council and Secretary. 

In matters of organization there were a few changes, 
necessitated by the increasing size. The Eastern District 
divided into two, Bury and Rossendale parting from the 
churches in the Ribble and Calder dales. Each of the five 
districts had its own moderator and secretary, and if the 
general committee threatened to become unwieldy, the 
Council of Reference was the more important as being able 
to convene rapidly. But the most significant and important 
changes was the appointment of a Secretary free from all 
other cares. No other Association had yet ventured on so 
bold a step, but it was felt that no man, even with an assistant, 
could henceforth do his duty to a church, to the mission work 
of three counties, and to the abundant routine work of the 
Association. The example set is being widely copied. 
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THE BATHING SEASON. 


The place of resort may be Brighton or Wales, 

Where Cromwell once doom’d, and where William spread sails ; 
Where peace pervades both the land and the sea, 

Then, Christian, remember, © Thou, God, seest me.” 


*Midst Blackpool’s rough breakers, or Southport’s soft air, 
Where invalids bend or recline on the chair ; 

Where struggling young nature, yet buoyant and free, 

Has scarce time to think that “ Thou, God, seest me.” 


Should Windermere’s beauties, fair mountain and glen, 
With placid still waters, and poet's far “ Ben,” 

Attract more than spa, or the wide spreading sea, 

Still, choice one, remember, © Thou, God, seest me.” 


AWB. Taylor 


CIA EE RX XLV. 
THE NEW CENTURY. 


Of the last few years there is no need to write much, 
especially as they mark no new departure in policy. There 
is the same steady look-out kept for rising centres, that 
Baptist churches may be there from the first, the same 
spreading out with the growth of the towns, resolving itself 
into the increasing predominance of Liverpagl, Manchester, 
and the Burnley district. 

As the old century closed, the Moderator took a forward 
look to impress the new opportunities arising. As the 
founding of the B.M.S. had led the way for a new conception 
of denominational duty, so he recognised that the Twentieth 
Century Fund was convincing afresh that the corporate life 
of the churches was more than the individual life of each. 
The increase of wealth, ever a peril to all religion, might 
become a means of advancing the kingdom; the trammels 
of tradition were dropping off and leaving preachers free to 
press the fundamental importance of a vital trust in a loving 
Saviour. He foresaw the need of a higher doctrine as to the 
Church, the organ on earth of that heavenly Lord; the call 
to raise the tone of each church, to reconsider what is the 
wisest policy, and whether we have not wantonly departed 
from the New Testament custom of one church for each city. 
With such a message ringing in the ear, no new message of 
late years, but one still not taken to heart, the threshold was 
crossed. 

The new bricks added to the edifice in late years may be 
just named. In Liverpool there arose Orrell Park and 
Wavertree, and opposite were the Cathcart and Clifton churches 
instead of Jackson Street. Another little cause arose at 
Ashton-in-Makerfield. Manchester spread out, and_ her 
suburban dwellers were catered for in Dukinfield, Levenshulme, 
and Urmston, while the trustees of Cheadle Hulme were 
coaxed to remember that it was really Baptist. Rossendale 
continued to strengthen its stakes rather than lengthen its 
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cords, but across the hill Rose Grove and Great Harwood 
lost no time in falling into line. More interesting was a 
People’s Mission in Blackburn, which found, as so many others 
have done, that a faithful appeal to the New Testament for 
its unsophisticated gospel will lead to the Baptist position. 

The great wealth of the county is creating pleasure towns 
out of sandy wastes, where the rich drive golf-balls seven 
days a week, and the operatives lavish in ten days the savings 
of ten months. These are not being neglected, Blackpool 
and Southport being equipped with a third church each, 
while Ansdell achieved in five or six years a phenomenal 
position, showing what may be done when the energy of the 
Association is concentrated on one eligible spot, and an 
experienced leader will sacrifice his immediate present for a 
not remote future. New Brighton completes the list of these 
resorts. In these as in other cases, the necessity is becoming 
very apparent of some better understanding among the Free 
Churches as to the occupation of new ground, and the futility 
of a perfectly Independent policy has been demonstrated 
again and again. 


English Churches in North Wales. 


Along the North Wales coast there have arisen other 
pleasure resorts, living largely on their annual pilgrims, like 
Jerusalem. The necessity of English services has occasionally 
been met by the Welsh church arranging such, at unusual 
hours, and laboriously learning four tunes, one for each 
ordinary metre, such as the mere Saesneg is accustomed to. 
But the steadily increasing influx of visitors has at the more 
favoured centres made more drastic measures necessary, 
and English churches have arisen. These are perhaps 
regarded rather askance by the Welsh Baptist churches, 
and when the receding of the summer tide discloses them 
at their natural level, it proves that not one of them musters 
one hundred members. It was therefore tried whether they 
could combine among themselves ; and with them joined a 
few inland churches on the English March, where both 
languages can be heard. The result -seemed hardly satis- 
factory to them, and as the way had been pointed long before 
by Rhyl, and as a Bowen had just come thence and found 
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on the Association roll such homely names as Lloyd and 
Owen, Morgan and Lewis and Roberts, Davies and Llewellyn 
and Jones, with Thomases galore, it was felt that they might 
weld a link with the strong Association whence came so 
many of the summer visitors. So in 1912 a dozen churches 
and a mission threw in their lot, with the result that if the 
Welsh churches in Lancashire and Cheshire are in the Denbigh, 
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Flint and Merioneth Association, the English churches in 
those counties form the other half of the fish-joint which 
may unite all in one larger unity. 


Coastal Churches. 

Almost the earliest of these churches is at Holyhead, 
where the needs of the port made it clear that Welsh was 
not a language in which all Baptist could worship with 
understanding. The Bethel church therefore prepared a new 
craft, calling in Spurgeon to lay the keel and Lord Teynsham 
to launch it, besides covering half the cost before handing 
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over. As the century drew to a close, this church began a 
new mission, which is now free from debt. Next is the 
cathedral and college city of Bangor, where the initial steps 
of the English work have been full of adventure ; the driving 
force was a Holyhead member married to a Liverpool English- 
man, who gathered together a London immigrant and seven 
others. They managed to conduct services for a year without 
cost, when the first collection was taken, amounting to two 
shillings. An awkward site was cleverly utilised, a period of 
litigation was struggled through, and under the pastoral care 
of W. R. Saunders the church has prospered. Then come the 
great coastal resorts, Llandudno leading the way. At the 
outset in 1862, Maclaren, Brown, Birrell, Mounsey and 
Charles Williams steadily backed the Prichards who were 
responsible for the summer services in the English chapel. 
With 1873 winter services were added, with such success 
that a church was formed three years later, and with 1878 
came John Raymond, who has just received from a trans- 
atlantic visitor the fine tribute :—‘‘ Father as well as shepherd 
of the flock, his manner, tones and teaching are most tender, 
paternal, and in a true sense authoritative.” In 1893 the 
building was doubled in size, and now on one of the principal 
streets, in handsome well-kept grounds, this handsome 
building in Greek style catches the eye of the visitor and 
invites him to join in worship. The cause at Old Colwyn was. 
the first provision made for English Free Church worship ; 
the iron chapel of twenty years ago has now given way to a 
permanent structure. On Colwyn Bay the settlement of 
Mr. Hughes brought several Congo natives, and as it seemed 
needless to teach them Welsh, English services were instituted, 
Mr. Cousins taking part here as at the older place. Again an 
iron chapel has done its work, and a new site is just being 
acquired in a growing district. 

The church at Rhyl feels that it did its duty by joining in 
1870 and never formally withdrawing, though as contribu- 
tions and attendance ceased in 1875, the name was automati- 
cally dropped after two years, according to a rule which of 
late has not been enforced so rigidly, though it never has 
been cancelled. 


SUMMER VISITORS CATERED FOR, Zoi 


On the English March, 

The churches on the border of Cheshire are in four pairs, 
so far as the time of their origin is concerned, or in two 
clusters round Ruabon and Mold. Buckley, began in 1876, 
and with the settlement of J. L. Grierson in 1882 much 
English work was done around, an attempt being even made 
to introduce Baptist principles to Gladstone’s village of 
Hawarden; the church of Nantmawr and the mission at 
Mold remain the abiding result. At Cefn Mawr the seed 
was dropped in 1856 by Godson of Liverpool, who baptized 
a blind Methodist. He was urged by the Welsh ministers to 
preach, and they procured an old Methodist chapel in 1862 ; 
six years later the English church became independent, and 
by 1874 had a new home on the High Street. So Anglicised 
would the district appear to be, that eight years ago a second 
cause was started at Lower Cefn, where Bethel keeps Ebenezer 
company. Groes began in 1873 when Miss Thomas borrowed 
the old school of Salem in Penycae; Hugh Stowell Brown 
was needed next year to open an iron chapel, supplied by 
students from Llangollen College. Pastors began in 1890, 
but care given by the pastor of the Welsh church has sufficed 
for fifteen years. The temporary tabernacle wore out, and 
a temple arose for Zion by 1900. Ponkey, which arose in 
1889, at first went into partnership with Groes, but prospered 
so that it had a pastor all to itself ten years later. The 
church at Lodge Brymbo appears happy in having no history 
in the course of its 53 years, and the church at Llangollen, 
only one year younger, has mostly been like Asher, abiding 
in its breaches and content to behold its sister churches enter 
into fellowship without joining them. 

The accession of these English churches in North Wales 
calls our attention increasingly to the holiday resorts by the 
sea, which now has one Baptist ring fence around it. The 
natural limits of our Association are evidently reached, 
unless the Northern, so closely linked with Broughton and 
Hawkshead, and once reaching down to Bacup and Liverpool, 
shall repeat overtures made twice already. But as we have 
already 44 per cent. more members than belong to the Baptist 
Union of Scotland, perhaps the watchword of the future is 
rather intense culture of a field sufficiently large. 
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CHAPTER XXV, 
BAPTIST ARCHITECTURE. 


Fleavy type denotes illustrations, which may be found from 
the index. 


House, meeting-house, chapel, church. These successive 
names suggest at once a growth in the style of building, and 
in the conception of its use. 

The earliest buildings were certainly barns, adapted for 
new purposes. The great barn of the old Manchester College 
has disappeared, but the description survives, and there was 
nothing ecclesiastical about it. The little chapel at Great 
Warford still has features in its rear wall that suggest it was 
a barn; and one after another of the earliest churches tells 
that its services began in such a natural building. In the 
towns, members lent their largest rooms, and as the demand 
grew, we hear of cottages being hired or bought, the upper 
floor remodelled into a gallery, and the lower floor kept 
unaltered. No such romantic story belongs here, as our 
brethren tell at Rawden, where the overhanging Buckstone 
Rock sheltered in time of rain, or provided a vantage for the 
preacher in fine weather. A plain building, generally already 
in use, was diverted to better uses for a few hours each week, 
and there was no idea of any special sanctity about it. Nor 
was there at first any special furniture provided; we hear 
of a sledge being turned up to provide the preacher with a 
little rostrum, and may imagine the listeners on upturned 
pails or cart-shafts or planks. 


No Traditions from the Past. 


There were of course the old associations of the Estab- 
lished Church ; but however deeply these may have influenced 
any ministers ejected thence, we have not found any such 
ministers in northern Baptist circles ; and other people had 
no professional traditions. The Chapel of Ease at Goodshaw 
was indeed used for a few years, but old pictures do not suggest 
that it had any architectural pretensions. So far as ‘‘ Church’ 
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traditions weighed at all, they probably were deliberately 
avoided, 

With the Toleration Act, special buildings began to arise. 
The Rossendale Church showed great enterprise in erecting a 
school at Bacup, where preachers might exhort when they 
came that way: Hill Cliff and Liverpool and Tottlebank also 
acquired meeting-houses, but it is not clear what use was 
made of them between Sundays. A relic of this stage may 
be seen at Brassey Green, where the exterior would attract 
no attention, unless it be that the windows are rather larger 
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than a private house needed. Within, a seat fixed to the 
wall, with three or four forms, and a simple reading-desk, 
provided most that was needed. A table with a pewter cup 
and plate provided all else needed for worship, while a few 
pegs for hats and a stove satisfied the demands of luxury. 
The former building at Haggate, which lasted till 1866, was 
an interesting survival of this stage, though the fittings 
pictured are probably more modern. 
Cottages and Square Pews. 

Rossendale showed many styles in the eighteenth century ; 
at Oakenshaw a cottage was remodelled, though retaining 
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many domestic traits, while a new meeting-house was erected 
at Goodshaw, to be enlarged later by a school. Meeting- 
houses were presently parcelled out by upright partitions, 
like the stalls in a stable or a coffee-house, and the importance 
of the music began to evince itself in the space reserved for 
the performers. The Strict and Particular Baptists largely 
adhere to this type still, as their chapel at Preston evinces. 
Here however the ambition of the fiddlers often came into 
conflict with the feelings of the people generally, and many 
minute-books give glimpses at the struggle, by no means silent. 


PRESTON, VAUXHALL ROAD. 


New Connexion, 1826-41; Particular now, 


If building committees had left records, we might have much 
valuable information as to this side of the development. 
Throughout this century, the rite of baptism produced 
no effect on the buildings; it was always observed in the 
open air, usually in rivers. Many are the allusions to the 
crowds of spectators, or the long walks from the stream to 
some shelter where dry clothes could be donned. The banks 
of the Crake and Duddon, the Calder and Irwell, the Mersey 
and Bollin and Weaver, were often lined with wondering 
onlookers who would never have set foot inside the humble 
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cottage-like buildings where the gospel was preached. But 
again ease and luxury had their way ; little pools were dug 
in the open air near the meeting-houses ; Tottlebank retained 
hers till a year or two ago, and Torver can still show one, 
though the lake is so near. Only in the advanced town ot 
Rochdale did it occur to any one to put a baptistery absolutely 
inside the building, for baths in private houses were still rare, 
and cold bathing by no means common. 


BAPTISM IN THE OPEN AIR. 


Block lent by Altrincham Church. 


The Rise of the Organ. 


With the nineteenth century there came three changes 
as to the interior fittings. Steadman set himself to popularize 
baptisteries, while the orchestra found a serious rival in the 
mechanical organ operated by one performer ; improvements 
in illuminants also suggested evening services, when great 
candle-sconces or gasaliers became decorative as well as. 
useful. Still the one conspicuous object, central at one end, 
and often lofty, was the pulpit; and often the skill of the 
carver and the savings of the hearers were lavished on this, 
as many places show ; indeed on the Yorkshire border is the 
well-known case where the pulpit was built complete before 
there was a building for the worshippers to meet in. The 
architect, for such a functionary begins to be hinted at as. 
the century advances, had thus three leading features at his 
disposal, and it speaks little for the skill of the profession that 
scarcely an instance is to be found except where all are 
central, like the old-fashioned three-decker pulpit of evan- 
gelical churches. Indeed in most cases the baptistery was. 


PULPIT AND ORGAN. Zou 


hidden away under planking and carpeted over, leaving the 
communion table within a rail. 

A fashion was set over on the Yorkshire side, of a baptistery 
with entrances on either side, and an exit under the pulpit ; 
but still all sunken and generally concealed. This pattern 
has been widely copied, but it still remains true that a stranger 
in a Baptist chapel is very likely on ordinary occasions to see 
no sign of any provision at all for baptism. In the Estab- 
lished Church there may be a large font, relic of the times 
when infants were dipped, surmounted by a handscme 
carven cone balanced by a weight, elevated on two or three 
steps in some conspicuous place near the door: in an 
evangelical pedobaptist chapel there may be an alabaster 
or silver basi on the communion table or in a glass case 
hard by. But a Baptist chapel of the earlier nineteenth 
century too often seemed named on the lucus a non lucendo 
principle, because nothing was apparent for baptism. 


Baptisteries. 

Here and there, however, the baptistery was boldly 
treated as one of the chief features: Salford and Lancaster 
illustrate how it can be made to give a constant appeal for 
decision and avowal. The plan of placing it centrally in an 
apse, necessitates that the pulpit be somewhat on one side, 
and exposes us to the suggestion that we are wiser than 
the apostle, making more of baptism than of preaching the 
gospel. Another treatment of the problem is to keep the 
pulpit central, and to place organ on one side, baptistery 
on the other, thus presenting three features at one end; but 
the restricted space usually available, compelling galleries. 
all round, has not made this pattern at all popular in 
Lancashire. Another American arrangement is to replace 
the pulpit by a low platform, behind which, perhaps in an 
alcove, is the baptistery on a higher level, with entrances 
from the vestries direct; but no Lancashire church seems 
to have seen or adopted this most striking method. 

An organ is now regarded as almost a necessity, by no 
means to be packed away in an “ organ chamber” to muffle 
its tones, but to be boldly put forward as a thing of beauty, 
generally in the gallery, and often as the most conspicuous 
thing in the building, as the church at Church illustrates. 
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Yet it does not seem that architects are often invited to 
design the ornamental casing, to be in harmony with their 
whole structure. 

The old square pews may still be seen in many a place, but 
newer patterns of seating have become common, recognizing 
that human beings do not sit down vertical and horizontal, 
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and that they are not like stalled oxen to be shut in with 
door and bolt. Baptists are individualists in many respects, 
and have often adopted individual cups at communion; a 
few modern places like Blackpool have adopted individual 
seats, though very few have gone right back to the homely 
fashion of the seventeenth century, offering plain chairs, as do 
many modern Established places, 
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Treatment of the Walls and Windows. 

In mural decoration there has been great conservatism, 
the domestic idea apparently predominating, and the innova- 
tion of wall-paper never having found an entrance. A little 
plaster relief behind the pulpit or round the windows and 
doors, and then a decorator permitted to use his taste, but 
restricted to floral or arabesque design. There is usually 
the effect of a stern Moslem mosque, whence every pictorial 
effect is rigidly excluded. A few tablets to departed worthies, 
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Home of four successive Churches. 
Photograph by A. C. Bidewell. 


or bold evangelical texts to guide the thought of the early 
worshipper, usually are the most daring attempts to provide 
permanent beauty. Even the windows are as a rule regarded 
as existing merely for the admission of light. Some churches 
note as astep in advance that in a new building they agreed to 
have round or pointed tops, or as at Chester felt it advisable 
to apologize for the innovation. The progress through 
brilliant yellow borders or faintly patterned diamond panes 
to floral designs will enable the expert to guess at the date. 
Yet very few and far between are the churches which can 
show frescoes on the walls and stained-glass windows, 
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illustrating any gospel scene, and the offer of a piece of 
statuary to adorn a building would raise grave misgivings In 
most deacons’ courts. Perhaps only Myrtle Street has gone 
as far as this, though many a vestry has fortraits of ministers 
and office-bearers. 


Frontages. 

The exteriors of the buildings are perhaps fairly illustrated 
in the pictures on these pages. Too often the scarcity of 
money has compelled a plainness which is not in its essence 
Puritanic. Once however the cottage or barn type has been 
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departed from, the influence of other ecclesiastical buildings 
has gradually told. The antique Gothic of the Established 
Church has produced a spire, sometimes in reality, as at 
Accrington; more often on the architect’s plan and the 
picture here, but only to be seen by the eye of faith. A 
tower is more frequent, whether of the traditional English 
type as at Maryport or the Byzantine as at Preston. The 
Greek temple has given models to Birkenhead ; and by some 
association of thought, a Tabernacle occasionally reproduces 
the pillared front, especially when the pastor has hailed from 
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the Pastors’ College linked with the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
Yet Toxteth and many another place resist the temptation, 
and give an outside which is appropriate to the inside, 
indicating stairways and two floors, without huge end windows 
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that dazzle either the preacher or the hearers. The last 
development in this century is at Sabden, where at length 
we find an Ecclesiastical Clerestory. 
. Preserve, Remodel, or Replace ? 
One factor has often influenced the building, both within 
and without. To begin with a “ school-chapel ”’ which shall 
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serve two purposes at different hours on Sunday, and many 
more purposes during the week, is frequently dictated by the 
state of the treasury. The problem then arises, as the 
congregation outgrows the accommodation, how to build. 
Sometimes land is so limited that nothing can be done except 
tear down the old and rebuild; and it is somewhat curious. 
that quaint old relics have thus vanished from the country- 
side also, as at Sabden and Wheelock Heath. Sometimes. 
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there is a tender touch of sentiment, and the old building is 
left in the midst of the ancient graves, used still for burials. 
and August anniversaries, as at Brassey Green and Goodshaw, 
while completely new buildings rise on more central sites. 
Often there is a compromise due to financial exigencies, and 
the building throws out a wing here and a storey there ; 
Stockport exhibited a historical agglomeration till the 
demolition of 1868 and erection of a new pile. Just occa- 
sionally a series of buildings remain to show the growth, like 
the nautilus which adds chamber to chamber but never 
discards the old; yet even Bacup and Burnley have torn 
down at least one school apiece. 
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COMPOSED FOR OSWALDTWISTLE. 


Sunday Schools are our nurseries, Eden-like bowers, 
Where we keep our most cherished, most beautiful flowers ; 
The training ground, where our young saplings must grow, 
Have their minds stored with truth it is well they should know. 


We labour in faith, and our eyes may not see 
The struggling blade as it strives to be free; 

But obstructions will vanish ; and, bursting to bloom, 
Sweet flowers will repay you with grateful perfume. 


Yes, the men who are served, and the women who wait, 
The great minds that now guide the affairs of the state, 
All these are the result of the care and the toil 
That our fathers bestowed on the virgin soil. 


Samuel Laycock. 


GHarPieR XxX Vi. 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Many previous pages have shown the keen interest taken 
in education, both by the churches and by the Association ; 
it seems desirable however to pay special attention to the 
Sunday Schools, showing how they arose, what they have 
become, and what are the problems of the future. 

It is necessary to repeat that the earliest Baptist Sunday 
Schools were schools held on a Sunday, whose ulterior object 
may have been conversion and Christian training, but whose 
methods had to include much education in mere reading and 
writing. And in many cases their origin is inextricably 
intertwined with that of ordinary schools conducted for 
profit. Thus hardly had the death of Crosley brought his 
school at Tatop to an end, when John Nuttall of Lumb was 
teaching music; and as his class passed on to think of the 
meaning of the words wedded to their scores, he began 
teaching Elisha Coles on the Divine Sovereignty and Bunyan’s 
sturdy theology. We have seen that soon after 1770, Fawcett 
and Taylor were teaching daily near Hebden Bridge. 

The needs of Lancashire became very acute owing to the 
children being herded into the rising mills, and so the only 
time left for educating the “industrial class”? came to be 
that Sunday which was by law secured against the greed of 
the work-master. When therefore schooling on Sunday 
became fashionable in the south of England, it was another 
case of Lancashire having led the way. Yet it is true that 
there was a great extension of the method after the name of 
Raikes was blazoned abroad. 

A few typical cases may be referred to, representing the 
two species of Baptist. Edmund Grundy had a school at 
Bury, and when Robert Kay came thence to Burnley, he 
spoke with George Dean the minister at Ebenezer. By 1811 
they secured upper rooms in a cottage, and soon writing and 
reading were being taught; this was the second Sunday 
School in the town. The Accrington church was even better, 
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for in 1806 it gathered thirty or forty children in the old 
chapel, thus forming the first nonconformist Sunday School 
_inthat place. And even so, Haslingden may take precedence, 
for in 1802 there was a school conducted jointly by Baptists 
and Congregationalists. 

Adult Classes, Writing,- and Singing. 

The close connection of the early Sunday Schools with 
ordinary schools comes out in many ways. Wigan had adult 
classes on week evenings linked with its Sunday work as 
early as 1821; Lineholme taught writing and singing until 
in 1849 a week-night school was established to take over 
these subjects; Haslingden continued its wide range until 
the Education Act of 1870, and only in the year after did 
it limit Sunday work to religious instruction. On the other 
hand, Bacup in 1822 held over its best work, the catechizing, 
for a week-night. When a second church was established 
at Haslingden, it opened a Day School at once, and built 
premises by 1850 to be used seven days in the week. When 
the new work in the Fylde needed a centre, the agent sent 
by the Itinerant Society in 1817 supported himself by teaching 
the village school at Inskip, and the church then built itself 
a home near. Richard Hall settled in Burnley and earned 
his living by a Day School opened in 1827 on Croft Street ; 
on Sunday he continued his work, aided by Mrs. Ashworth 
tramping down from Colne, and out of their labours arose 
the first Calvinistic church in the town. 

The connection is apparent again when we get a glimpse 
into the actual doings on the Sunday. Cloughfold gives a 
delightful picture of the children clustering round the stove, 
and when its warmth made the tired little creatures drowsy, 
of a kindly teacher administering not a birch but a pinch of 
snuff or a sniff at his bottle of salts. Texts were given to 
memorize, catechizing was another method, and only when 
a lad could read his Bible was he promoted to the coveted 
writing-class ; prizes of books and pence stimulated others 
who had no real desire to learn. Burnley also has much to 
say of its writing class, evidently the goal to which many an 
ambitious scholar was aiming. Haslingden found the 
problem of expense serious, and so provided sand-troughs to 
be smoothed, then to be written in with a stick—not being 
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sufficiently Biblical to use the finger and write on the ground. 
As the funds improved, the higher classes had paper and a 
supply of quills, and after a successful collection, the luxury 
of two pen-knives for the good of the school was indulged 
in. But discipline here was sterner than at Cloughfold, for 
we find five shillings invested in straps. 

It was found quite feasible to get a good attendance not 
only at two in the afternoon, but at eight in the morning. 
But this was not the case at every school; Sabden frankly 
paid the children to come, while other places had systematic 
visitation, Mrs. Eustace Carey making a name for herself 
at Widnes by getting a cup of tea in the vestry when school 
closed, then looking after absentees until evening service. 
Various treats also grew up; in the winter we hear of a 
penny cake being given each scholar on Christmas day, or of 
a New Year tea party where funds were more plentiful. 
In summer the Walking Day became an institution all over 
the county, scores of pounds being spent on a banner that 
the school might figure well in the procession. 


Income and Expenditure. 


The finance problem presented many facets. When the 
teacher kept a Day School for profit, he often expected a fee 
on Sunday too; but it was generally found that the plan of 
being paid for attendance was more popular. A study of 
balance-sheets at various times and places shows great 
variety. On the outgoing side there has been a tendency 
towards much expenditure on treats, prizes, building fund, 
equipment in furniture, contribution for fuel and light, &c., 
to the church funds; while occasionally next to nothing is 
spent now on books and helps for teachers. In old days 
there were libraries ; Wigan boasted of 800 volumes, most of 
them sound in teaching and well tested before purchase ; 
Lineholme had a good collection by 1835, and many a school 
still has its cupboard. But lately the free libraries in so 
many towns nearly superseded the Sunday School library, 
and to-day the picture palaces bid fair to antiquate both. 
‘On the income side of the account there has been a rather 
general change. Subscriptions used to be a mainstay, but 
they are going the way of the subscriptions to the old 
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“voluntary ”’ day schools. The pence once collected from 
the pupils are being increasingly devoted to such splendid 
objects as Foreign Missions ; Haslingden made this important 
change when it changed its curriculum in 1873. The charac- 
teristic county method is to concentrate on one Sunday, 
when a special preacher comes, and in a few hours the income 
for the year is gathered. Possibly it has been hoarded on 
the apostolic principle of putting by, at home, something 
every Sunday ; or class has been rivalling class in its joint 
weekly contribution; but the result is duly summed up 
until the unwary southerner thinks that the £167 4s. 104d. 
announced has been simply the collection of a day, and 
wonders whether the merit of the preacher is to be measured 
by the sum entered against his name on the lengthening roll 
of anniversaries. 

Schoo! Management. 

With finance usually goes government. And here also 
there has been many a change. Where the Sunday School 
grew out of a Day School, the master governed, and when 
the church engaged a teacher, he was unmistakeably a servant 
of the church; but these methods have long passed. Here 
we have to take account with a later style, when a church 
undertook some responsibility in a new district. Volunteer 
teachers were the more general custom even at first, and as 
early as 1819 we find Bacup deciding that women were 
eligible, and drawing up a monthly rota. This plan long 
continued, and in 1851 the church decided to see to the 
needs of Millgate, so appointing relays of teachers to go out ; 
hence in due course sprang the church there. Accrington 
too had many a branch school, which little by little developed 
till a new church was established. But not always have 
these mother churches published the details how the new 
work was related to the church-meeting. 

We are fortunate in having light on this from Oldham, 
which in 1861 resolved “that we with pleasure recognize 
the school at Royton as a branch school of this church (at 
the request of the friends labouring there), and that we 
request that they will nominate persons to fill the offices of 
Superintendent, Treasurer and Secretary preparatory to 
being appointed at our next church meeting.’’ The church 
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sent deputations to see what was done, and bring word 
again; the secretary sent a written report, apparently 
every year. More than that, the church drew up twenty 
rules for the school, whose “ fundamental principle’? was 
that “the ultimate authority over it is vested in the said 
church.” The duties of the teachers were prescribed, they 
were put “under the direction of the Superintendent,” and 
were “‘in all things to observe the rules of the School.” 
Perhaps where school and church are of more equal age, 
and especially where the church has grown out of such a 
branch school, the management is more often in the hands 
of the teachers as a whole; but where these are numerous, 
as at Burnley, it is an obvious expedient to choose a committee 
to whom the government is entrusted, and the experience of 
23 years there shows what admirable results are attained. 


The Staff of Teachers. 


The problem of obtaining a supply of teachers is by no 
means new, and is akin to that of obtaining pastors. In 
this latter case we have seen how churches would test brethren 
to see if they had gifts, would sometimes solemnly record 
that none were evident, or would call out a gifted brother to 
the ministry, whence another step was to a pastorate. 
Although this method is by no means obsolete, and many 
a church will point to a man whom it has called from the 
mine or the counter or the linotype straight to the pulpit, 
yet quite half our ministers to-day have studied deliberately 
to fit themselves for their life-work. As yet there exists no 
Baptist college for Sunday-school teachers; each church 
has to provide its own. 

Here lies one of the great opportunities fora pastor. If our 
Lord devoted much of His time to quiet intimate “ training of 
the twelve,” there is excellent warrant fora similar direction 
of energy on the part of His under-shepherds. Even as He 
called to Him whom He would, so may the observant minister 
invite here and there from the senior classes those who will 
meet on other nights and profit by his college lore, then go 
and practise, that the debt they owe to the school may be 
repaid. Oswaldtwistle is one church that reports such work 
going on, and it is to be expected that it is only one of many. 
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In larger towns there are larger opportunities. A 
Sunday School Union may be formed, and by combined 
effort much more may be accomplished. Even in 1833 we 
hear of the visitors of the Sunday School Society coming to 
Lineholme, and every successful recital being rewarded 
with a Testament. But now the Union may deal with 
teachers as well as scholars, and by discovering the aptitudes 
of one or two pastors, and enlisting one or two Council School 
teachers with memories of their technical training, may plan 
a course at once attractive and valuable. Here and there 
the hint is taken from the work of the University Extension 
Lectures, and a winter course of lectures is arranged from 
some educational expert at a Training College, or a professor 
from a Theological College. The cities of Liverpool and 
Manchester have these in their midst, yet are willing to 
remember that some prophets have little honour in their 
own country, and to call in from a distance, feeling sure that 
they can provide a large audience. 

It is somewhat to be feared that teachers do not adequately 
respond to the offers thus made, and that some are quite 
unconscious of any need for further equipment. It is indeed 
easy to emphasize unduly the analogy with the professional 
teacher, who has to undergo years of technical preparation,: 
and is then subject to constant inspection from H.M.1. and 
Director, to say nothing of managers and L.E.A. But when 
full weight has been given to the undoubted fact that the 
prime qualification for a Sunday School teacher is a love for 
souls, it remains true that he is better equipped if he knows 
well his Bible, some theology, and something about the art 
of teaching. And since every pastor presumably has a 
smattering of knowledge in these directions, it follows that 
here is one of the most valuable outlets for his powers. 

The practical and the trained worker are at rivalry in 
other walks of life, but the tendency is ever to insist on a 
combination ; although when the ranks are closed, say for 
chemists and dentists, it is always granted that years of 
service are themselves a qualification. And among Sunday 
School teachers there are many who can point to the fact 
that though themselves untrained, they have learned by 
teaching. Maryport recalis that its first superintendent 
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held office for 33 years, that another spent 40 as teacher and 
then another 13 as superintendent. Rochdale remembers. 
affectionately the work of James Littlewood and many 
others, culminating in forty years’ service of Thomas Lord 
as Superintendent at Cutgate. And some churches recognize 
the merits of such long service. Posthumous honours are 
sometimes paid; at Audlem a tablet records the foundation 
of the school by one member of a family, and thirty years” 
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service by another; at Church another such tribute is to 
be seen ; at Wigan the senior class claimed the privilege of 
commemorating its teacher. Bolton naturally honours the 
memory of William Taylor; in his membership of 66 years 
he was deacon, trustee, and church secretary, while small 
churches and the Association committee valued his help ; 
yet perhaps his most effective service was as Superintendent 
of the school. Oswaldtwistle does not wait till death 
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but risks spoiling the modesty of its workers; at one 
time every male teacher had to make a speech at the 
anniversary. And Preston this month has sent up the 
names of three teachers, each of about 45 years’ continuous 
service, for a diploma of honour. 


School Premises. 

The earliest schools were held anywhere, upper rooms 
being both economical and scriptural. Extremes often 
meet, and basements were popular because of cheapness ; 
or one building sufficed for everything. Maryport remembers 
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that her school began in the singing pew. A typical evolution 
for an ancient and prosperous church is at Burnley; the 
upper room was replaced by a special building in 1845, to 
serve for seven days’ schooling; in 1859 the work was trans- 
ferred to the old chapel set free by a newer one; in 1871 
new premises were erected to meet the new conditions, still 
serving for seven days. Goodshaw can tell a similar tale ; 
four sets of classes scattered about in 1802 were concentrated 
seven years later in an addition to the chapel, depicted in 
the picture presented. Then the Assembly Room at Craw- 
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shawbooth was hired for a branch school ; another concentra- 
tion took place in a new building on Burnley Road after the 
great Education Act, and by 1876 a Day School met there 
also. <A fire ten years later led to further advance, for two 
separate buildings were erected, one purely for public elemen- 
tary education, the other for general church purposes including 
Sunday School. Stockport is a town famous for this kind of 
work, and the Baptist church is quite proud of its premises. 
When work was started in 1846, the pews and vestries of 
the chapel sufficed, but a little school-room was patched on 
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fourteen years later, as the illustration shows. In 1873 a 
new building was erected, and with the enlargement of 1910 
it is well arranged for classification and grading, with light 
and ventilation properly provided. Here is a good example 
of civic ability devoted to God’s service, when a chairman 
of an urban district council turns his experience to account in 
planning and superintending a school. Ogden in 1897 reverently 
removed her ancient meeting-house, previously disused in 
favour of a modern chapel, and marked the importance of 
building a new school on the old site by carefully recounting 
her long history. The premises were crowned by replacing 
the venerable belfry which so long had marked the site. A 
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third illustration of advancing enterprise is given by 
Accrington, where the fine block of premises on Willow Street 
has for the last twelve years been devoted entirely to the 
work of the Sunday School and the various operations of 
the many church societies. 
Definite Aims. 

Some educators are rather vague as to their precise object. 
If in a general way it is to fit a boy for becoming a good 
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citizen, a Sunday School is presumably to fit him for becoming 
a citizen of the kingdom of heaven. A Baptist Sunday School 
can very easily keep before its workers their exact ends as 
prescribed by the Lord Himself :—to win a child’s heart for 
Christ, to enlist him by baptism, to teach him all that the 
Lord has commanded. In other communions there is no 
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such logical sequence; the high churchman believes that 
an infant was made a child of God by his christening, and 
so only tries to develop the life thus implanted; the 
evangelical pedobaptist is at sea here, recognizing the 
monstrous nature of that dogma of baptismal regeneration, 
yet retaining the infant baptism; so he cannot formulate 
any clear theory of where he begins. The position which is 
at once scriptural and Baptist has been unexpectedly endorsed 
by modern psychology, for Starbuck led the way in showing 
that there are two critical periods near adolescence, when 
there is a special susceptibility to religious influence—in 
other words, that whatever preparation of heart there may 
have been, conversion is a perfectly normal experience, to 
be expected and elicited, as early as the age of twelve. 

Thus in the modern classification of schools, the Primary 
Départment may aim at storing the mind with facts in the 
gospel history, using the imitative faculty and building up 
character ; but the crucial place is in the Middle School, 
where are children who when they leave the public elementary 
school are prone also to leave the Sunday School as if it 
were in all respects similar. If a boy or girl has not decided 
for Christ before the age of 17, the teacher has missed his 
greatest opportunity. It does not appear that Baptist 
schools are quite awake to this, and yet no other denomina- 
tion ought to be so keen on this matter. A school which 
cannot point to a steady annual band of candidates for 
baptism ought to betake itself to the most earnest examination 
and prayer. There are to-day many auxiliary agencies 
which recognize that there are six days in the week besides 
Sunday. From outside we hear of Boys’ Brigades, Life 
Brigades, Boy Scouts; from inside we hear, as at Oswald- 
twistle, of Bible classes, singing classes, Mutual Improvement 
Society, Young People’s services, Band of Hope, Christian 
Endeavour; but these are ancillary. ‘“‘ This church has 
always realized the supreme importance of teaching the 
Word in the Sunday School; men and women, young men 
and maidens who themselves have studied the Bible and so 
endeavoured to become more efficient in teaching, have been 
an important factor in the development of the work.” 
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Baptism is the gateway through which the scholar passes 
into the church. The school has yet a further service to 
render him, teaching what is involved in following the Lord. 
Personal service is one of the things expressly emphasized 
by the Baptist Union here. Even the child may be trained 
to help forward missions by a weekly offering, though it is 
just possible that our Lancashire schools put foreign work 
behind home work. As the scholar rises in age, the call 
comes presently to combine teaching with learning, and 
quit the loved teacher to take charge of a class. Compensa- 
tion is offered sometimes by Brotherhoods, Sisterhoods, and 
adult Guilds; and here again the experience of Stockport, 
which might have been quoted for many other things, is 
most encouraging. 

Results. 

The Sunday School system has struck deep root in England. 
America has studied it and is always offering new suggestions ; 
but in one respect England excels—it gets the children. 
The average American church has 100 members but only 46 
scholars; the average Lancashire church has 157 members 
and 234 scholars; or where an American church has 46 
children to work upon, a Lancashire church of the same size 
has 150. We have three times the opportunity that America 
has. Unfortunately the output is not commensurate with 
the supply of raw material. Last year all the baptisms in 
our churches were but 913, not five to an average church, 
though more than three leak away by the mysterious process 
of “erasure.” In a school of 100, just two are baptized 
annually on the average : and the numbers are not increasing. 
The importance of the situation may be viewed in another 
light when Maryport tells that out of every three members 
on her church roll, two entered straight from the school. 
The Association and the Schools. 

It remains to see what the Association, as distinct from 
the separate churches, has thought and done in this matter ; 
collective wisdom or common sense ought to be even more 
valuable than the experience of any one society. 

As early as 1818, when Fisher of Liverpool drafted the 
circular letter, which dealt with the means by which the 
gospel ought to be spread at home, he was enlightened enough 
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to mention Sunday Schools first, declaring that their estab- 
lishment formed an important epoch in the history of the 
nation, and promised in a future but not far distant age to 
alter the face of society. Twelve years later the Association 
directed Lister to prepare a letter which should call the 
attention of church members to the value of Sabbath Schools ; 
and he responded well in 1831. Already, he declared, they 
had prevented incalculable evil ; and he supposed that every 
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single church in the Association now had established one. 
But he was troubled at the older members standing aloof, 
and suggested that if they could not teach, they might visit, 
give tracts, fill the library shelves. And he regretted that 
the usual instruction was too secular in its character, too 
low in its aim, which was too often only “ the mere mechanical 
art of reading.’’ He deplored that the schools were too often 
independent of the churches, were staffed by those who were 
not members or even pious characters, and so were not yet 
nurseries of religion. 
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In 1840, after the division of the old Association, Marsh 
of Ashton-under-Lyne wrote the circular letter.on the )bjects 
and resources of the new one. He too had to accuse tiiat the 
burden of work rested on a few shoulders, especially in the 
Sabbath Schools; yet he did not emphasize them «is his 
topic would have suggested. His great service was :nat he 
that year collected the figures for the first time, and thus 
impressed on the churches what an important part >f their 
work lay within the school. It may be of interest to recall 
that there were then 7,379 children reported from 28 churches, 
while eight others made n return that year. Seven years 
later, Lister returned to the charge, and when dealing with 
the best means of extending religion, he said of the schools 
that however interesting, they were not what they might 
be and ought to be, and they ought to have a more decided 
course of evangelical instruction. 

Then there was a period of forgetfulness, till the educa- 
tional changes of 1870 brought :orth a circular letter entirely 
devoted to considering the duty of the churches in regard to 
the religious instruction of the young. The view taken was 
that compulsory secular education for five days a week 
would whet the appetite for religious instruction in the 
Sunday Schools, which might now limit themselves to that 
sole function ; emphasis was laid on <he need of supplementing 
the teaching of Christian parents, and of regarding the school 
as the great field of home mission werk. 

Eight years later, Mr. Spencer of Goodshaw read an 
elaborate paper to the Association on the history and progress 
of Sunday School work in Rossendale, so full of facts it must 
be read in full and studied by all who are interested. One 
comparative summary may be quoted, that the Wesleyans 
led with 8246 scholars, the Episcopalians followed with 5365, 
Baptists had 4919, and there were only 800 others. The 
messages of W. S. Caine and John Bright have already been 
referred to. 

To turn from information and exhortat'on to help; the 
Association has not sought to overlap the work done by 
pastors and local Unions, but seeks to introduce literature 
and experts; and in this it co-operates with the Baptist 
Union. Baptist literature especially is neecea, for Inter- 
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national lessons must of course be inter-confessional: the 
lessons and magazines issued by the Sunday School Board 
of the Southern Baptist Convention from Nashville, Tennessee, 
are amazingly cheap and good, but till there is a book-room 
of our own at Manchester, the school secretary must import 
direct. To remedy this, the Baptist Union now prepares 
four annual lessons on denominational principles, available 
on Review Sunday. And the Sunday School Committee 
has a skilled agent in our area, whose presence at District 
Meetings is proving full of value. The Association is already 
aiding our schools, and has thus a new field of usefulness to 
enter. 
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A NEW YEAR'S WISH, 1863. 


Let Britain praise the Lord, the Lord of all, 
For peace and liberty, for wealth and power ; 
A sceptre wielded by a gentle hand 
Unstained by crimsoned crime, and just to all. 

God save our Queen! mother of kings and queens ; 
Give to the royal line pre-eminence, 

Lift Thou the pall of death from palace halls, 
And chase grim famine from our sons of toil. 

Breathe we our prayers for nations not our own: 
Light for their darkness, concord for their strife. 

Send o’er America’s distracted realms 
Rest from their conflicts, freedom for their slaves. 

Take from dejected Italy its load 
Of injuries and blighted hopes. Wrest Thou 
From the tiara’d potentate of Rome 
The scorpion sceptre of a thousand wrongs. 

Let clarion praise sound forth from myriad tongues ; 
Let Greenland’s icebound straits and snow-clad hills, 
With India’s burning plains and sunlit climes, 

Ring in the year with jubilee of hope. 


Henry Dowson. 


GHA BLPR. XX Vil 
THE SAS SOCIATION AND THE STATE. 


In 1840 a Circular Letter was issued, expounding the 
objects and resources of the Lancashire and Cheshire Baptist 
Association. Drawn up by the secretary, Marsh of Ashton- 
under-Lyne, it was read and adopted without demur as the 
official view of what the Association then aimed at. The 
emphasis was laid on the cultivation of enlarged and practical 
Christian union, on annual worship in common, on denomina- 
tional extension, which was defended as a novelty. As the 
last and least of the means suggested for this last, is 
mentioned “ attending to those civil questions which affect 
its interests.” That was apparently the thin end of a wedge, 
driven home so vigorously half a century later, that it would 
be almost possible to construct a history of legislation from 
a study of the resolutions passed on public questions, which 
have ranged over the whole Empire and out to Tibet. 

In earlier days such topics were quite over the horizon 
of the Association, with two important exceptions. The 
civil disabilities imposed by the Test and Corporation Acts 
were resented in 1828, when it was felt that a man might be 
a Baptist, and yet a citizen for a’ that, with a right to sit in 
city councils and hold office within the realm. And the 
horrors of the slave trade called forth a protest in 1807, 
deepened by the revelations of Burchell and Knibb into a 
protest against slavery itself in 1832. 

But no sooner had the Association felt that there were 
civil questions which concerned the interests of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, than it dealt with three—the corn laws, the 
protection of young females, and petitions to Parliament. 
It is clear that 1841 had the eye of faith to discern that 
many matters which at first seem rather ordinary, nevertheless 
influence the spread of religion. And three years later there 
was even appointed a committee to deal with civil questions. 
Yet on the whole this was a passing phase, and not until 
Charles Williams made his influence deeply felt did the 
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Association begin to pass resolutions wholesale. Since 1871 
the stream has been almost constant, and when we examine 
the general trend of ideas, we may recognize three classes of 
subjects on which the Association has been practically 
unanimous: Religious equality, Social evils, Principles of 
international dealing. 
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Interest in Religious Equality. 

The process of restoring to nonconformists the liberties of 
which they were deprived soon after 1660, has been very 
slow, and even yet there are opportunities for narrow-minded 
parsons to exercise their rights as freeholders of the parish 
churchyard, and decline to consider the feelings of mourners. 
Legislation to secure greater freedom of burial has been 
twice approved. The corresponding process of withdrawing 
the favours bestowed on certain churches by the State has 
been repeatedly approved, and the attempts to further 
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endow them with public money has been steadily condemned. 
The real nature of such resolutions, often regarded by those 
whose pockets are no longer to be filled by other people, as a 
matter of mere money, comes out well in the objection made 
to a religious census in 1860, on the ground that such an 
enquiry is “‘a serious infraction of Religious Liberty.” Or 
it receives a recent illustration in the profound sympathy 
expressed for the United Free Church of Scotland in the 
noble stand made for Christian union and freedom, and the 
prayer that the trial and fidelity of that church might issue 
in the furtherance of the Gospel and the establishment of 
religious liberty among all the Churches. 

Public Education. 

The same principle of equality before the law emerged 
into fresh prominence as the last century closed, over the 
question of public education. It has been shown how earnest 
were our fathers in promoting schools, and what sacrifices 
they made for this end, first for schools meeting on Sunday, 
and then for others open all the week. But the establishment 
of School Boards with support from the rates radically 
altered the situation, and many of our voluntary schools 
were either discontinued or passed over to the Boards. The 
Church of England and the Roman Catholics took a different 
line, and repeatedly obtained larger and larger public aid to 
support their schools. Acquiescence in this naturally pro- 
duced greater boldness, and there came demands at last for 
a complete public support. Though this was resisted, the 
protests proved vain, and eleven years ago there passed a 
measure which greatly altered the whole conditions of 
education in England. Elementary schools have been linked 
up with secondary, and the way is made easy for the poorest 
child to obtain free education right into and through a 
university. But it is at the risk of inquisition into his 
religious beliefs, and of discrimination against a dissenter. 
And while the numerous little denominational schools are 
now to some extent under the inspection of local authorities, 
they are still largely controlled by parochial nominees. 
Thus in some 8,000 parishes a Baptist has no option but to 
send his child to a Roman or an Anglican school, where the 
conscience clause yields but scant protection against an all- 
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pervading atmosphere. And if this injury were not enough, 
insult is added in throwing all the support on the rates. 
Against this retrograde step our protests have been and will 
be made until religious equality is secured. 

Slavery and Morality. 

There are certain social customs against which the Christian 
conscience has been gradually educated to wage war. Slavery 
met its death-blow, so far as the exported negro race is 
concerned, in 1865, when the frequent resolutions of the 
Association came to a natural end in a song of victory. But 
revelations of the conditions of labour in Africa itself, both 
among the Congo natives and the imported Chinese, have 
caused a renewal of witness in our own day. Not yet has 
the Association cared to express itself on the evils lately 
revealed as to a more awful slavery into which innocent 
white women are beguiled or entrapped. There is a well- 
known triad of evils in drinking, gambling and whoring ; and 
in the spirit of the Hebrew prophets the Association has 
spoken out whenever it seemed possible to influence the 
course of legislation. Laws cannot make a people good, 
but they can make the way of the transgressor hard ; unfor- 
tunately they have too often been enacted so as to make it 
easy. When it has been proposed to shorten the hours of 
liquor-selling, even by giving its vendors one day’s rest in 
seven, there has been support; when the proposal is to 
intrench them in a monopoly there has been opposition. 
Any attempt to limit gambling in public places has similarly 
been applauded. The persistent and successful agitation for 
the repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acts was a precedent 
for recent approval of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
On one matter of social legislation there has been no 
utterance for 45 years, what restriction should be placed on 
the use of Sunday ; and it is evident from other signs that 
there is not perfect unanimity on the question whether a 
Christian ideal of the use of the Lord’s Day should be forced 
on a whole population. This leads up to a whole species of 
social legislation where the interests of Labour are concerned : 
hitherto the Association is discussing and educating itself, 
and has not felt sure enough of its corporate wisdom to 
deliver any public utterance. 
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Brotherhood of Nations. 

The dealings of nation with nation have repeatedly called 
forth a united deliverance. Arbitration has been often 
commended, and war deplored. Probably it is with a desire 
to see all such barriers between men removed, that twice 
there have been resolutions as to the Corn Laws and Free 
Trade. The finest chapter here has been the frequent demand 
that the forcing of opium on an unwilling nation should cease, 
a demand met at last with an ample response which too 
tardily removes a reproach from the name of Britain. 

These are the public questions on which the Association 
has spoken, not exactly what the Political Dissenter is vaguely 
supposed to concern himself with. If our debates give an 
insight now into the course of parliamentary and international 
history, it is a testimony that there is arising a national 
conscience which will not tacitly endure evil when good can 
be actively promoted. And this feeling on the side of the 
State, concerning itself more and more with ethical questions, 
is met by our deep religious conviction that this world is 
Christ’s and that it may be prepared for His coming by the 
removal of those things which offend, till the kingdoms of 
this world are fit to be transformed into the kingdom of 
God. 
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ON THE BIRTHDAY OF THE UNION. 


Blest be that God, who, by His power 
At first did give me breath ; 

And still preserves me every hour 
From accidents and death. 


It was His tender care to me 
Upheld my youthful way ; 

And lengthened out my span, to see 
Once more my natal day. 


Through all my life, while years shall bring 
This day in annual round, 

In serving Him, my Heavenly King, 
May I be ever found. 


S.Z., in the G. B. Repository, 1813. 


CHAPIER XXXVI. 
THE ASSOCIATION AND THE UNION. 


Lancashire has never been backward in national move- 
ments. We have seen how the first Baptist known here, 
became Colonel of the Guards at Whitehall, and took no small 
share in managing the ecclesiastical affairs of the county. 
As a companion picture there is Major-General Harrison of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, commander-in-chief in England, a 
staunch Baptist who surrendered to stand his trial for sitting 
in judgment on the king, and who justified his course to the 
end. These men were too busy to attend to church con- 
ventions, which indeed hardly existed in their day among 
their type of Baptist, except on a small scale. But when 
toleration was granted, we find that the first Assembly of 
1689 was not complete without Thomas Lowe of Coppull, 
the sturdy husbandman, who went to represent Warrington. 

The apathy of the Londoners caused these meetings to 
cease, despite vigorous protests from Bristol. Not till the 
Midlands had organized the Foreign Mission, was the project 
of anything wider revived, in the Home Missionary Society, 
soon followed by the Irish Society, at once endorsed by 
the Association. Just a century ago, a little band met in 
the vestry of the historic Southwark church under Dr. 
Rippon, and with some inspiration from the neighbouring 
Tooley Street, constituted themselves into the Baptist Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Not however till after the 
stirring reforms of 1832, did the Union really begin to play 
any part in denominational life. 

When the Association met at Manchester in 1835, so far 
awake to national affairs as to say that it would accept civil 
registration as an instalment of the complete separation of 
Church and State, it received a letter from Belcher and 
Murch, the Secretaries of the Union. Steadman, Godwin 
and Acworth were appointed to reply, and the impression 
made must have been marked, for by 1840 the commanding 
figure of Acworth filled the chair of the Union. In response, 
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the Association resolved that they cordially approved the 
constitution and objects of the Union, that they were ready 
to join, and requested every church to contribute to the 
funds. Two years later, the Association united with York- 
shire in endorsing the Union resolution demanding Disestab- 
lishment as the best preservative of Protestantism ; they 
hardly foresaw the way in which next year the Free Church 
of Scotland would spring forth full-grown. When that 
occurred, Godwin was President of the Union, and the horizon 
was widening; they congratulated the new Moderator, and 
followed up with an expression of fraternal sympathy to the 
new Baptist Union of Scotland in 1844. Eight years later, 
the Union had found a new source of income, and the Associa- 
tion commended the system of personal membership that now 
enlists so many in direct support. But though Acworth was 
called to the chair thrice in six years, it would seem that the 
Union was still a rather intermittent organization. It did 
have a fine idea of a Sustentation Fund, but it was afraid of 
criticism and hard work, and withdrew its proposals in 1869. 

By this time there were more links with the Union. 
Charles Williams called the attention of that body to Our 
Associations, in an address at London; and that lethargic 
capital actually responded by reorganizing the London 
Baptist Association within two years. A past President, 
Webb of Ipswich, came to be tutor at Bury; Aldis, once of 
Manchester, was chosen to the chair. But what a trivial 
thing the Union was then is shown in the fact that during 
1874 it received from the churches in the Association exactly 
£24 15s. 6d., while the Missionary Society got £2,132. The 
annual income was less than £352, and more was spent in 
printing, travelling, eating, and office expenses. It is not 
surprising that the President next year addressed some very 
plain remarks to it: “I trust that we may do something at 
these meetings to make this Baptist Union more of a power. 
Hitherto it has done little. We might address it with 
Wordsworth’s question to the cuckoo— 

Shall I call thee bird; 
Or but a wandering voice ? 

But I for one hope these days are over, and that real work 
will increasingly mark its meetings.” 
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This President was Maclaren, and ‘to many it may be a 
surprise to recall that while one of his addresses was devotional, 
the other was intensely practical. He had much to say as to 
small churches and the need for grouping, as to miserable 
stipends and the need of a Sustentation Fund which should 
ensure a minimum of £120, of the counties in which we were 
weak. Nor did any narrow patriotism suffer him to conceal 
the facts that while on the whole, one in every 115 of the 
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population beionged to a Baptist church, the proportion in 
Lancashire was one in 195, in Cheshire one in 300, while 
Cumberland was zero on the scale with one in 1024. Maclaren 
too was not content to talk, and then leave the matter. At 
that very meeting Charles Williams persuaded the Union to 
found the Annuity Fund, C. M. Birrell leading the way with 
a handsome donation of £500. Of the six treasurers appointed, 
Birrell and W. S. Caine represented Lancashire to such good 
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purpose that when the Association met in 1877, Williams was 
able to report a very different state of things :— 

“The committee recommend the passing of a resolution 
commending the Baptist Union to the liberal support of the 
churches. A former secretary to this Association, the Rev. 
S. H. Booth [of Birkenhead], has received and accepted a 
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unanimous invitation to be secretary to the Baptist Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland. The churches of this Associa- 
tion have long held an honourable position in the list of 
subscribers to the Baptist Union. Nearly every church 
contributes to its funds. During the last year an appeal has 
been made to the churches in behalf of the Annuity Fund. 
The total promised by Lancashire is £8770 3s. 11d., and by 
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Cheshire £166 12s. 6d.—together £8936 16s. 5d. The Baptist 
Union Augmentation Fund also received a fair proportion of 
its income from Lancashire, the Free Contributions from 
our churches last year being £284 7s. 6d. These endeavours, 
on the part of the Union, to provide for the needs of pastors 
by no means exhaust the activities of the Union. The 
British and Irish Missions will doubtless be directed by the 
Baptist Union. It is gratifying to Lancashire Baptists to 
learn that their honoured friend the Rev. H. S. Brown is 
the Vice-President of the Union, and will in April next fill, 
as he is certain to adorn, the presidential chair. The Baptist 
Union proposals are commended with the greater confidence 
as they date from the year of the presidency of Dr. Maclaren, 
whose Plymouth address thoroughly awakened Baptists to 
a sense of their duty, and scattered the seed from which other 
have reaped a harvest.” 

The pean of rejoicing was well warranted. It was one 
Association leader who called the Union to life, and another 
who became its first real Secretary, and for twenty years 
guided it onward. He even suggested a plan for confederating 
the Associations, which Lancashire approved, but could not 
educate the others to adopt till our own day. 

Meantime Rochdale was finding the burden of sole 
leadership too heavy, and the great contribution of that church 
may be judged by the fact that it took three towns to supply 
its place. When all England was glad to hear Maclaren and 
Mursell from Manchester, or Brown from Liverpool, when 
Lockhart was reviving the precedents of honorary work of 
many kinds, when Accrington became the episcopal see of 
Charles Williams, the contribution of the county to the 
national life was at last most worthy. 

In Booth’s term of office, the two cities again entertained 
the Union, which profited by hearing Robert Lewis on the 
Responsibilities of Church Membership, S. R. Aldridge on 
Work among the Young, Carey Bonner on Endeavour 
Societies, and S. W. Bowser on the Teaching of Free Church 
Principles. Three more Presidents were chosen from the 
county, each centre contributing one in the persons of Brown, 
Dowson and Williams. As Booth’s term of office drew to an 
end, new schemes were launched, and the Association com- 
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mended the plans for Church Extension, the supply of 
ministers, the Annuity Fund, which last has been greatly 
increased and wisely administered with the help of a Lanca- 
shire chairman. 

But on Booth’s retirement there came a more wonderful 
advance with the appearance of J. H. Shakespeare. The 
Century Fund was soon being gathered, and for this a most 
efficient agent appeared in Harold Knott, whose efforts 
throughout the Association resulted in a contribution of 
one pound and eightpence per member, the enthusiasm being 
wrought up by the reappearance of Dr. Maclaren in the 
chair. The Fund has provided many handsome new churches 
in our leading and rising centres, it has steadied one or two 
unstable funds, it has educated promising scholars who now 
fill pulpits in Rossendale and Liverpool, it has provided a 
home for the Union where great schemes can be not only 
imagined, but resolved upon and directed to a successful 
issue. Thus the Baptist World Alliance has sprung into 
being, and to the management of the details Lancashire sent 
the two assistant secretaries, with the first President in Dr. 
Maclaren. As to recent speeches on the platform, there have 
been eleven in the twelve completed years of the new century, 
while Liverpool has entertained once, and Manchester is 
recognized as the capital of the north in the final appeal for 
the Sustentation Fund, revived after forty years. 

The Association has more than once had fine ideas, too 
fine to be carried out on a county scale; and lately it has 
formally suggested them to the Union. Perhaps when the 
present effort is past, a Loan Fund for building will be put 
in hand. And whereas Booth asked vainly for federation, 
Lancashire sent again a proposal, which has resulted in the 
election of a large part of the Union Council by the Associa- 
tions. While four representatives thus go as the choice of 
the local churches, and the Moderator always is honoured, 
there are seven men and two women out of seventy who sit 
by the suffrage of the whole country. In view of such a 
wealth of local talent, it is no wonder that an unprecedented 
compliment has been lately paid by placing in the chair for 
two successive years men whose whole lives are bound up 
with the county. 
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Nor is it to be forgotten that Lancashire has been an 
excellent school for secretaries generally. The Association 
was the first to claim the whole time of a busy man for its 
work. The example is being copied in other parts; and 
when the East Midland Association needed such a man, they 
chose a former pastor of Nelson; when the West Midland 
followed suit, they looked wistfully hither and at last won a 
leader from Burnley. The Denbigh, Flint and Merioneth 
Association even has to take a Liverpool man as its secretary, 
pastor though he be; while the Liverpool Free Church 
Federation calls its secretary from a Baptist pastorate. The 
Sunday School Union finds a secretary who served his appren- 
ticeship in one of our Cheshire churches, and put in three years 
as our secretary. The Christian Endeavour Union has 
profited by another leader who had been sixteen years at 
Crewe and Chester. 

We may foresee a change approaching in our denomi- 
national organization. On the one hand the feeling of 1837 
that 66 churches and 5927 members made a group too large 
for effective working, has generally disappeared ; there are 
now eight Associations with more than 100 churches, the 
four in England setting apart men as secretaries. We may 
expect that little groups of thirty or forty will combine in the 
same way, or that larger groups will, as in Devon and Cornwall, 
rise to the height of a secretary devoting his whole energy to 
the work. Then on the other hand, the Union, which must 
be the centre of every national scheme, will continue to work 
with these larger Associations in the administration. This 
will involve some alteration in our methods ; consolidating 
our local sustentation work with the new scheme propounded 
to the country by Maclaren and now coming to fruition at 
Manchester; directing our local energies to the organized 
occupation of new towns on a worthy scale, on the plan so 
successfully initiated by Burchell at Blackpool, and illustrated 
lately at Ansdell. It may be expected that Lancashire states- 
men can evolve new plans which shall serve both Association 
and Union, contributing as in the past both ideas and resources 
and faithful labourers for the extension of the kingdom of 
God in these counties and in the whole of England. 
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Those who have served the cause of God in this way 
deserve to have their names recorded. It is easily overlooked 
now, that the real work of the earlier days was done, not by 
the Association proper, but by the Itinerant Society, or its 
successor, the County Home Mission. The founder and 
inspirer, and latterly the secretary, was William Steadman, 
who bore the burden almost unaided till 1831, when Godwin 
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Of Rochdale 1785-1817, First Secretary of Horton Academy, 

came as colleague, Harbottle succeeding both in 1835. Four 
years later there was a reorganization, consequent on the 
separation into two associations. James Littlewood of 
Rochdale undertook to supervise the mission work for a year, 
when a system of joint-secretaries was introduced. Lister of 
Liverpool held office till death, William Littlewood of Rochdale 
till his death in 1858, Birrell till 1868, except that Burchell 
replaced him in 1854, Hugh Stowell Brown 1851-8, when 
William Allison took over control. Pywell of Stockport came 
in 1865, F. H. Robarts 1869-72. 
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Meantime there had been another dynasty, secretaries of 
the Association, who seem to have had little to do except 
arrange the annual meetings and print the minutes. Marsh 
of Ashton acted in 1839 and 1840, Burchell 1841-60, with the 
help of Dunckley in 1854, Bugby in 1859 and 60, when he 
felt he could do all the work alone; Booth succeeded in 
1865, Whitley in 1867. Of this modest man, an unrelated 
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namesake has disinterred tributes which suggest that he really 
paved the way for the transformation that succeeded. Born 
and bred in Manchester, he went at first into business; after 
lay preaching in London and two country pastorates, he 
returned to Salford where he not only strengthened the 
church, delivered and published Lectures for the Times, but 
originated the Manchester and Salford District Union, and 
was chosen secretary of the Association. He it was who 
initiated Association work, calling the committee four times 
in different towns; he it was who first presented an annual 
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report, at once facing that serious question which occupies 
us still—losses by erasure and withdrawal. It is not surprising 
that next year he was called to Leicester both as pastor and 
as Association secretary there. 

What he sowed, Charles Williams reaped ; and in his day 
came the consolidation of the two committees and the two 
secretariats, when Williams and Allison acted jointly for 
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two years. Allison’s public services were honoured by his 
choice as Vice-Moderator in 1879, when Littlehales of Burnley 
became the sole secretary. Lewis followed in 1884, Bowser 
in 1887, Bonner in 1893, and then Williams stopped the gap 
for a year, while it became clear that the days of honorary 
service were numbered, and that the work was too vast for an 
unaided pastor to cope with. In 1897 Thomas began, and 
two years later was invited to devote his whole time to the 
work, leaving Atherton to a whole-time pastor. 

The treasurers are another line of most self-sacrificing 
men. Henry Kelsall heads the list in 1831, acting for a 
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quarter of a century, and often presiding at the Home Mission 
meetings afterwards. In 1839 John Coward acted for the 
Building Fund, but this seems to have flickered out. James 
Littlewood, who had been such an efficient secretary, was 
treasurer from 1855 till death ; in 1860 the sceptre departed 
from Rochdale, and Thomas Urquhart of Liverpool took 
charge of the finance. Aaron Brown of the same city followed 
in 1864, and five years later, under Whitley’s new schemes, 
it was for the first time necessary for the Association as well 
as the Mission to have a treasury; Brown acted for both, 
and soon amalgamated the funds. Hugh Stevenson of 
Manchester followed in 1881, and found the budget so 
increase that he got the help of F. Overend in 1888 as finance 
secretary, succeeded three years later by J. W. Scholefield. 
At the changes of 1897, Scholefield became first lord of the 
treasury, while the chancellorship of the exchequer passed 
to the twin city of Manchester, bringing all the work again 
on to one pair of shoulders, though lest the burden be too 
heavy, the districts have latterly been providing local 
secretaries and treasurers. 

It is not surprising that these names are the same which 
meet us in looking over the lists of committee of the B.M.S. 
or Council of the Union. The happy co-operation of the 
Association with the two national societies is facilitated by 
the same men considering the problems from both sides, 
and devising plans which are acceptable both locally and 
imperially. 


Block lent by the Church. 


JOHN FAWCETT, A.M., D.D. 


Sculptured by Freeman. 


The Rev. Mr. Fawcett’s metrical Imitation of Ram Boshoo’s Hymn, 
published 1794. 112th Measure. Carey’s Tune. 


Jesus descended from above, = 
To save our souls from guilt and shame ; 
O may we then admire His love, 
And render praises to His name. 
Chorus.—Jesus alone whom we adore, 
The ruin’d sinner can restore. 
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The Baptist Missionary Society was founded in close 
connection with the Northamptonshire Association, and at 
the original meeting of thirteen subscribers there were two 
from the north. John Sutcliff we have met as the helper of 
Dan Taylor, the friend of Fawcett, the benefactor of the 
Academy. His migration to Olney was one of God’s prepara- 
tions that there might be a soil ready to receive the seed 
planted and watered by Carey. Abraham Greenwood was 
a member of Bacup, a pupil of Fawcett, and the first pastor 
of Rochdale, which church had the knack of being in touch 
with the beginning of many a good movement. 

When the first missionaries were feeling their feet, and 
wrote home to tell of their doings, our Association seized the 
opportunity of the Circular in 1794 to append some letters 
with the graphic touch that “‘ when they were sea-sick, Mr. 
Thomas speaks very affectionately of Mr. Carey, as leaning 
over the side of the ship, and expressing what joy he felt in 
contemplating the goodness of God.’”’ Fawcett evidently felt 
that men who in such a situation could harbour such thoughts, 
might be expected to accomplish much. He added the 
practical note that he was secretary to the assistant society 
in the district, and had already received such liberal sub- 
scriptions that he had remitted £200. 

It must be acknowledged with some regret that the early 
promise was not steadily fulfilled. A careful study of a mass 
of figures shows that while in 1800 Lancashire was con- 
tributing a tenth of the income, that proportion has most 
steadily gone down, until to-day it is only about one- 
eighteenth, and the three counties together give less than 
Wales, less than half as much as London. One of the latest 
remarks on this head is that Lancashire contributes about 
3/7 per member, not as much as Carey’s idea of a penny a 
week; and the suggestion was made that 5/- is not too 
much from our district. A county where Lancashire lasses 
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earn so much might be expected to support the Zenana 
Mission well, but £825 for three counties is not excessively 
lavish as compared with £1,067 from Somerset. 

Money however counts less than men. When it is a 
question of those who sat in Fen Court and helped shape the 
policy of the Society, we find some who had proved their 
worth in the Association counsels. John Birt of Oldham, 
James Lister and Samuel Saunders of Liverpool showed 


JOHN JEFFERY. 


that pastoral claims permitted a wider outlook; while 
Joseph Leese, C. H. Jones and W. Rushton proved that the 
qualities which made successful men of business in the great 
twin cities might be consecrated to the Lord’s business. 
As a younger generation came on the field, place was yielded 
to the ministers; Maclaren sat for Manchester, Birrell and 
Brown spoke for Liverpool, Williams worked for Accrington. 
And when quite lately the Society saw the wisdom of entering 
into some connection with the Associations, it allotted four 
places for our three counties ; and the churches finding that 
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the subscribers had already trusted Messrs. Atkinson, 
Macalpine, Roberts and Streuli, ratified that choice promptly. 
The Zenana Mission enlists other areas, looking to the teeming 
valley of Rossendale and the modern enterprise of Blackburn, 
while well aware that Liverpool and Manchester can send 
wise counsellors. 

If a word is thus due to those whose heart is in the work 
abroad while they feel that the lines are cast for them at home, 


MRS. EDWARDS AND MRS. PIGOTT. 


far more can we seek to recall those who gladly heard the call 
to the front. The difficulty here is an embarrassment of 
riches, and it may be well to lay a wreath on the distant 
graves of those from earlier generations, rather than catalogue 
all. Secretary Burchell counted well on the sympathy of 
the Association when he told how he had written a memoir 
of his brother Thomas, who for twenty years had given 
himself and all his property to the work in Jamaica. Mackay, 
the martyr of Delhi, had ties with our parts, as also John 
Thomas, who outlived him one year. Williamson spent 
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more than forty years on the field, and Sale more than twenty- 
five. John Gregson, Havelock’s chaplain in the Mutiny, 
laboured seventeen years before he went on for another 
thirty in Australia. In the West Indies the names of Dowson 
and Law are as well remembered as in the land of their birth, 
for more than twenty years’ service endears men. Conrad 
Baschelin from Manchester College was on the Chinese field 
as early as 1869. Even the Congo, our newest area, yet 
shows her roll of honour with some names hence. Samuel 
Silvey went thither from the Cameroons and died in 1889, 
Mrs. Silvey-Cameron survived four years. 


W. H. MACMECHAN. W. D. HANKINSON, 


Some men who had their zeal kindled by foreign service 
were obliged to spend their lives at home; and though the 
surroundings differed, they brought home an evangelistic 
zeal. It was a man from Serampore who began our modern 
work at Blackburn. The cause at Widnes owed its origin 
to the coming of Mrs. Eustace Carey. McMechan, a pioneer 
to China, who found that the climate of Chifoo forbade him 
to stay, rendered good service at Darwen and Preston. Ten 
years later, Cordon returned, to evangelize in Liverpool 
instead, and build up two churches successively. And the 
same might be said of others still at work among us, a terri- 
torial reserve on which the Society will call when it is a 
question of exploring a new continent or getting a fresh view 
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of an old field whose conditions are changed. Thus Ceylon 
still venerates the memory of Charles Carter, translator of 
her Bible, who lingers to a ripe old age ; while W. D. Hankin- 
son vibrates yet between Britain and Lanka, responding to 
every emergency there. John Ellison, of Accrington, laboured 
long in the somewhat thankless work of laying foundations 
at Mymensingh whose strength the Victorians have amply 
proved, while he passed on to other towns. 

Such interchange of workers between home and _ foreign 
fields kept not only the churches but the Association itself 
alive to the work. The Circular Letter of 1807 had a final 


C. CARTER. 


J. ELLISON. 


word wishing a blessing ; but it does not appear that at any 
time a letter or a Moderator’s Address has been directed 
solely to the question of Foreign Work. Twenty times has 
some resolution or other been passed on a point relating to 
the mission. Methods of organization have been suggested, 
that Auxiliaries be formed, that every church form itself 
into an auxiliary, a counsel of perfection thrice repeated and 
not yet acted upon. The committee was adjured like Joshua 
to be strong and of good courage, to rebuild the property 
destroyed in the Mutiny, to go forward with its policy in 
Jamaica ; but we look in vain for anything but the feeblest 
echo of the tremendous philippics of the Jamaica trio against 
the Government measures and the slavery, though Indian 
widow-burning did call forth an early protest. After a time 
of criticism, Mr. Baynes came to defend, and Charles Williams 
then attacked the critics with a forward policy asking for 
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£100,000. Then came the request for an income of as much 
every year; but this still shines as an unattained ideal. 

The present day ties of our churches with the mission 
fields are many, and there is hardly any part which does not 
excite a special interest in some Lancashire town. When 
the Young People’s Touring Club draws upon the knowledge 
of Sir George Macalpine, we may expect a party conducted 
by Mr. Streuli and Miss Kemp to advertise an itinerary 
such as will take to most of our foreign work. 


NURSE BELL. NURSE JACKSON. 


MRS. CAMERON. 


Steaming down to Matadi, and walking up to San Salvador 
in Portuguese Congo, there will be at once a very hive of 
industry. Miss Coppin will explain the varied forms of work 
open to women, no novelty to “ Lancashire lasses,” while 
Dr. and Mrs. Mercier Gamble with Nurses Bell and Jackson 
show what deep sympathy is felt for the victims of sleeping 
sickness and other diseases; the inmates of the Ashton and 
Cutgate cots will expect a special greeting. Accrington 
Primary must send some token to the girl they support in 
the school, while Blackburn and Egremont may send a 
couple of teachers on an extension trip to Kibokolo to see 
their scholars. The main party will return to the railway 
and break journey at Thysville, where Mrs. Cameron will 
entertain the party, and Accrington will find its teacher 
ready with a demonstration. Then a pleasant excursion to 
the heart of the educational work at Wathen, superintended 
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by a member of Preston, Mr. Exell. He will have in two 
boys to pay their respects to the visitors from Darwen and 
Southport Tabernacle. Oswaldtwistle will go on tour with 
Mr. Frame, and his party must include six Manchester people, 


Pa Ge EXELL. : W. HYNES. 


with representatives of Birkenhead, Burnley, Richmond and 
Preston, if every pupil is to have an individual greeting. 
Dr. Jones will find Bury and Rossendale members anxious 
to see how his hospital work fares. The railway route ends 


W. B. and MRS. FRAME. 
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at Kinshasa, where Mr. J. Lewis Cook will claim a visit 
before departure. Mr. Hynes will be ready to show round 
the docks and to facilitate the embarkation, while Bolton 
and Haslingden will have baggage carried by their scholars. 


KENRED SMITH. J- LEWIS GOOK: 


The first halt will be at Bolobo, and here the special welcome 
will be for Burnley, Chorlton, Stretford, Toxteth and the 
Welshmen from Everton. When the work at the Mission 


JOHN WHITEHEAD. MRS. WHITEHEAD. 


Press has been inspected, the journey will be resumed for 
Lukolela, where Lancaster will be on the alert for a smiling 
lad; perhaps the sad sight of a station without an English 
staff may induce some member of the party to stop at once 
and forfeit the rest of his tour. Monsembe will be passed 
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with more regret, and the next halt will be at Bopoto, where 
Prince’s Gate will be treated royally by Uncle Kenred, who 
will quite expect also to see the older of his many nephews 
and nieces. He will take the party round all the industrial 
work which is such a feature of the place. Toxteth has 
again prepared itself a guide here, while South Shore and 
Rochdale will find friends ready-made, and an enquiring 
black face will look out for a blush to reveal who is the modest 
Cheshire benefactor. 


E. E. WILFORD. | E. R. JONES. 


Yalemba will seize the opportunity to point out that it 
is almost unique in having no ties with the Association, and 
to invite the reproach being removed at once. On at Yakusu, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilford will be the hosts of the party, and will 
display all the school and training college work. Here the 
steamer trip ends, and the rail is used to pass the Falls and 
get on towards Wayika, where Mr. and Mrs. Whitehead are 
in Furthest Africa, trying to make this sin-darkened people 
think white. 
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By the time this tour is undertaken, it is expected that 
the way will be practicable across to see the work of the 
Church Missionary Society in Uganda; but members of the 
party are reminded that they are responsible for carrying 
their own baggage. The route then lies down the rail to 
Mombasa, whence steamer is taken to Bombay. After 
’ thanksgiving in Byculla for the passage, rail up country to 
Bhiwani, where Broughton, Preston, and Sunnyside will find 
smiling faces in the hospital cots. Through the new capital 
of India, for Delhi gets no special help from Lancashire, up 
to Kharar in the hills, where Mr. Hasler from Liverpool 
and Mr. Gibson of Wigan are doing a great work among the 


A. T. ROBERTS. 


F, HASLER. 


people of no caste ; from the large schools it may be hoped 
that future native workers and leaders will arise. Down the 
banks of the Jumna to Palwal, where again the hospital 
patients will be on the look out for their friends from Ansdell, 
Oldham, Southport, Toxteth and two Manchester churches. 
The evangelist from Hodal will try to enlist the Accrington 
deacons to keep the ring for him while he preaches in the 
open air. Agra is the next halt, where a Bible-woman is 
ready to take any Claremont ladies to pay a call in some 
secluded zenana, while Tabitha will receive the personal 
attention of Rochdale. It is a long run thence to our next 
field, but the comfortable sleeping-cars will ease the journey 
to Monghyr, where Mr. Roberts can prove that the converts 
in our earlier centres are sufficiently advanced to form a 
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church and manage the Lord’s work without Welsh advice. 
Then across country to Rangpur, where Mr. Ellison has been 
busy among the Santals, doing the same kind of work that 
at Kharar is so richly rewarded, since caste has not cased the 
people in rigid armour. A run through East Bengal, where 
American Baptists work the hills and Australians the plains, 
to Dacca ; the skilled weavers of the party will find that their ~ 
own industry has nearly ruined the ancient muslin manu- 


BEVAN JONES. 


J. D. RAW. MRS. RAW. 


facture. Here Mr. Bevan Jones will welcome his partners 
from Southport, and show round the hostel which enables 
the university students to be approached. Steamer to 
Chandpur, rail through New Zealand territory, to Chittagong 
and up to Chandraghona hospital lest the outlying friends 
of Altrincham and Blackburn be disappointed. But the 
main route will be to Khulna in the flood lands, where Mrs. 
Raw can show the despised Nama Sudras turning attentive 
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ears to the gospel of freedom. And so in through the South 
Villages, where it will be strange for Eccles to see the men 
walking to their work, twirling their spindles in most primitive 
fashion, and winding the thread over their ear. Arrived at 
the great city of Caleutta, Douglas will be off to the Entally 
kindergarten for a look at the tiny child, while Prince’s Gate 
will rest at the Zenana house with Miss Ethel Murphy. 
Burnley provides a teacher who will convoy round the town, 
and across the bridge to Howrah, where Birkenhead will 
get a welcome from Miss Lilla Cook, glad to be in from relief 
work at Suri and Dacca. The coast railway takes down 
to the field staked out long ago by the New Connexion, in 


R. J. GRUNDY. MRS. GRUNDY. 


Orissa. Cuttack is the centre here, and while Aintree will 
want to look at the orphan girl who may grow to be a Bible- 
woman, the chief attraction will be the Mission Press. Messrs. 
Grundy and Warburton are proud that it not only earns 
money by Government and other printing, but turns out 
hundreds of thousands of school books, with much Christian 
literature, and the scriptures in various languages. A run 
of only 200 miles brings to Berhampore, where a cot in the 
hospital preaches in a tongue that all can understand, to the 
memory of Dr. Maclaren. Then Moss Side will certainly 
explore up into the Khond hills to Udayagiri that the work 
of Mr. and Mrs. Millman may be studied; thus the limits 
fo our English field are reached. 
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Baptists however are all down the coast, hailing from 
Canada and the United States; they will expect the party 
to halt and see the river where in one day they baptized 
2,222 converts. Through Madura where the vast idol temple 
is challenged by most successful missions from America, and 
a steamer from Tuticorin takes to Colombo. If Mr. Hankinson 
is not there, Carisbrook will have the chief interest, seeing 
the girl in the boarding school; then Mrs. Ewing will take 
round the Maradana school with great pride in the high 
standard attained. 


J. A. EWING. E. W. WARBURTON. 


A Baptist teacher at the C.M.S. school will wave farewell 
as the party goes on by P. & O. steamer, and it will be 
remembered that one of Preston’s lady doctors is at Lucknow 
for another society, that Moss Side has also Mrs. Grant 
working for the London Missionary Society, and Miss A. 
Reid for another, and Mr. Fairclough busy with the China 
Inland Mission, on which Prince’s Gate also is represented by 
Miss Nellie Briggs. Joy at this breadth of interest will be 
tempered by the reflection that our own Societies are not 
well enough supported by subscribers to send out all workers 
from our own churches. The voyage ends at Shanghai, 
where Mr. Comerford awaits assignment to work. Our great 
field near the coast is in Shantung, and the train soon takes 
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through the field of the American Presbyterians to Tsing 
Chow Fu, where we co-operate with them in much work. 
Mr. Fisk is tutor of the theological college here, and will be 
delighted to provide a demonstration of Chinese singing. 
Mrs. Sutton Smith can guide through the museum, and show 


G. W. and MRS. FISK. MRS. SUTTON SMITH. 


W. E. COMERFORD. FRANK MADELEY, M.A. 


over the book shop. Mr. Madeley caters for more energetic 
sight-seers who will help at the open-air services or tour 
round the eight country centres. Dr. Fleming will take 
charge of the Burnley section and exhibit the Haggate, 
Julian, Fabius and Moss Side beds. Miss Hattie Turner 


SHANTUNG. ray ks 


will conduct us to a class held on Wednesdays for the women 
of the city, while Lymm will take a special interest in the 
training of Bible women and group leaders from the out- 
stations, by Miss Kirkland. On the rail again to Chou t’sun, 
where Accrington and Darwen will provide native cicerones 


MISS TURNER. W. FLEMING. 


A. E. GREENING. HENRY PAYNE. 


to show over the Institute. Across country to Chou P’ing, 
and here Mr. Payne will conduct the Manchester men to the 
coal miners, while the hospital will attract Liverpool and 
Accrington supporters. Bacup Ebenezer has a girl here, 
but Zion will wait to see Miss Simpson’s school out in the 
northern district. Down the Yellow River to Peichen, 
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where Mr. Greening will show how well organized is the native 
church, and how in the boarding school he is preparing more 
teachers. The first section of the tour ends at Peking, 
where Miss Marjorie Lewis is breaking ground, and will be 
hostess for the Liverpool representatives. 


H. R. WILLIAMSON. MRS. WILLIAMSON. 


J. C. HARLOW. MISS LEWIS. 


When another line of rail is reached, the next halt will 
be in Shansi at Show Yang, where Bury and Rossendale can 
see how Mr. Harlow is breaking up the stony ground. Tai 
Yuan Fu is the great centre of work. Mr. and Mrs. William- 
son have the less showy side, perhaps all the more like our 
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humdrum methods at home. . Bootle will have an evangelist 
ready to take through even the dangerous parts, assuring 
doubtful residents that these are the people who send them 
the good news. A very practical exhibition is given in the 
two children supported by Haggate, and in the hospital 
under the care of Dr. Edwards. Here the matron will be 
on the look out for Stockport visitors, while three men will 
expect a word from Ashton, Lumb and Rochdale, and in 
the women’s hospital Burnley and Richmond have earned 
special welcome. Then on again to the old capital of Sian 
Fu, where again the county has staked out a large claim. 


es (Ca aan ae _A. G. SHORROCK. 


Bury and Rossendale have a special title to the good offices 
of Mr. McHardy, Birkenhead will examine the girl of its 
choice, while Queen’s Park and Waterfoot will see if their 
hospital beds need re-furnishing, and Mr. Mudd will feel 
almost at home again. Older members will remember the 
vivid story of how Mr. Shorrock distinguished himself in the 
revolution, and how his counsel was valued by the leaders ; 
while younger members will know that the cowboy romance 
of the picture palace is outdone by the famous relief expedition 
for which Mr. Keyte received Swedish honours. 

The quickest route home lies through Siberia, but the great 
church at Tomsk is quite Russian and is thus a Home Mis- 
sion Church, where quite possibly exiles for conscience’ 
sake may be seen. If the return be by sea, Moss Side will 
again drop off to call on Mr. Baker at Cairo, while a visit 
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ought to be paid to Rome, where Miss McLeod is returning 
the compliment paid by the Italian mission to England. 

Such a survey of the Old World shows, all too summarily, 
how far the churches of the Association are alive to their 
prime work. It will not escape notice that there are three 
churches which stand out conspicuous in this respect. Moss 
Side, with its eleven members on foreign service, is heir of 
the traditions of our oldest church, which after existing in 
obscurity for a century and more, has blossomed so luxuri- 
antly like the talipot palm of Ceylon. Accrington shows 
that the example of Crosley, that wandering evangelist, has 
been turned to even wider account than he dreamed; not 
only has it labourers abroad, but Charles Williams qualified 
himself for service on the committee by visiting India, Ceylon 
and Jamaica, returning to counsel with knowledge and to 
inspire by enthusiasm. Rochdale, combining the memories 
of Mitchell and Fawcett, not only sends out visitors to return 
and frame a policy, and labourers to gather a harvest. but 
explorers to till new fields. These churches are bright 
examples to dispel the fear that home work will suffe when 
foreign work is prosecuted diligently. 


There is that scattereth, 

And increaseth yet more; 

There is that withholdeth what is justly due, 
But only fo want. 


DR. E. H. EDWARDS. 
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DATE. PLACE. 
1695 Barnoldswick ... Minutes printed herein. 
1718-9 Tottlebank ? ... Proposals for reorganization. 
1719 Rawden . Minutes printed herein. Circular letter by Ashworth printed 
in Cloughfold history. 

1720 Barnoldswick ... Minutes printed in Barnoldswick history with slight omissions. 
1721 Bacup . Turner of Warford preached. Circular letter by Ashworth 
printed in Cloughfold history. 

1722 Liverpool... ... Ashworth again moderator, preacher, writer. 

1723 Heptonstall ... Proposal to unite with Northern Association rejected. 

1724 Sutton . [The Liverpool delegates took notes of proceedings till this 
year, preserved at Pembroke, copied by Burchell for the 
Association archives ; the originals show that the Liverpool 
reports were abbreviated.] 

1725 Rawden . Copy of letter with present editor. 

1726 

1727 Barnoldswick ... Copy of letter with present editor. 

1728 Bacup . Letter in Barnoldswick church book. 

1738 Cloughfold . Copy of letter with present editor. 

1757 Liverpool ... . See Hargreaves’ account of Bacup, page 74. 

1758 Bacup 

1759 Rawden a 

1760 Nantwich ... . R. Maddock, Moderator. Oulton, Oulton, Piccop, preachers. 

1761 Liverpool ... 

1766 Halifax 

1773 Wainsgate... . Medley, Parker, preachers. 

1779 Accrington 


YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE 


PLACE OF MEETING. 


Preston . 
Colne 


Sutton-in- Craven. 


Clough-fold .. 
Manchester ae 


Gafendine Nook |, 


Cowling Hill.. 


Hebden Bridge 
Bacup : 
Accrington 
Rochdale 
Halifax i. 
Leeds ... 
Sabden ... 
Manchester ... 
Blackburn 
Bacup ... 
Hebden Bridge 


Salendine Nook 


Accrington 
Rochdale 
Sheffield 
Liverpool 
Bradford 
Manchester ... 
Leeds 

Bacup . 
Hebden Bridge 
Bramley 
Burslem 


Blackburn 
Rochdale 


Salendine Nook ... 
.. Trickett, 


Keighley 
Colne 
Shipley ... 


Accrington 
Sheffield 
Bradford 


Bacup 

ieéeds ee. 
Hebden Bridge 
Halifax .. 
Shipley ... 


Liverpool (Lime Street) 
Salendine Nook ... 


Rochdale 


Bradford (2nd Church). 
Manchester Cee otee By 


SUCtOnie ne 
Hebden Bridge 


PREACHERS, 


. Medley, Crabtree, Ashworth 


... Wood, Fawcett, Littlewood, Ashworth... 

... Littlewood, Fawcett, Langdon, Hirst 

... Hartley, Ashworth, Fawcett, Hirst 

Re ... Hirst, Littlewood, Ashworth ... : 

Masboro (Rotherham) - 5 
. Sharp, Langdon, Sutcliffe 

... Pilling, Littlewood, Hartley 

... Hyde, Ashworth, Fawcett 

ot Hirsh baweett, Crapbice ---mmriae 
. Littlewood, Pilling, Fawcett ... 


Ashworth, Littlewood, Hirst ... 


... Littlewood, Hirst, Fawcett Ps 
.. Hartley, Davies, Hirst, Fawcett 
... Davies, Dickenson, Fawcett 

... Dickenson, Hartley, Fawcett ... 
.. Hirst, Littlewood, Langdon 
.. Pilling, Turton, Fawcett ... 

... Davies, Littlewood, Steadman “6 
.. Davies, Hyde, Steadman, Fawcett... 
. Hargreaves, Littlewood, Steadman 

... Steadman, Langdon, Fawcett... 

oo Lalyyole, Langdon, Fawcett. : 

... Steadman, ‘Littlewood, Langdon, Downes 
. Lister, Stephens, Steadman, Birt ... 

500 Nathan Smith, Hargreaves, Fisher 

... Littlewood, Stephens, Steadman, Downes 

... Hyde, Fisher, Stephens, Gray... 
. Lister, Stephens, Steadman 


. Stephens, Fisher, Lister, Mann 
. Jones, Lister, Steadman, Jackson ... 


Fisher, Hargreaves, Steadman, Jackson 
Steadman, Stephens, Fisher, Scarlett, 
widivde, Birt bareneaves.... aoc 

. Birt, Steadman, Stephens 


. Larom, Lister, Fisher, Birt ae 
... Jackson, Lister, Steadman, Mann ... 
. Hyde, Grant, Lister, Jackson 


. Holroyd, Saunders, Godwin, Steadman 
... Steadman, Birt, Saunders, Dr. Marshman 

. Hisher Scott, Saunders, Birt ... = ..5 

. Fisher, Larom, Saunders, Stephens 

. Steadman, Scott, Saunders, Larom 


Steadman, Jackson, Godwin ... 


. Fisher, Saunders, Steadman 
. Steadman, Acworth, Larom 


Aldis, Saunders, Stephens 
Steadman, Godwin, Stephens 
. Dyer, Harbottle, Giles 


. Giles, Aldis, Larom ... 


MODERATOR. | 


Fawcett. 


Fawcett. 


. Ashworth. 

. Wood. 
... Ashworth * | 
noo, Jabieeee. 
... Littlewood 
1) Sharps 

. Pilling. 


if ; Fawcett. 


... Dickenson. 
... Littlewood. 
... Dickenson. 
Po elansts 

. Langdon. 

» Turton 
... Langdon. 
... Symonds. 
s0 Elydes 

. Littlewood. 


Steadman 
Thompson. 


. Steadman 
. Stephens 


Hargreaves. 


... Littlewood. 
» ister 


... Hargreaves. 
. Thompson. 


Jackson. 
Fisher. 


ie DYCK. 
> int 


... stephens. 
.. Mann. 
. Trickett. 


. Dyer. 


Acworth. 


.-.. Jackson. 
. Thompson. 
. Edwards. 


. Lister. 


aoe lely<ares 
. Stephens. 
... Godwin. 
sae Adis: 
ve Viarshs 
 Jeister, 
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SUBJECT OF LETTER (TITLES SHORTENED) WRITER. 
{Minutes not printed, letter unknown] FOO 0 srs «ate yale ME ewe DION WEEON |e “scgsob 
The privileges and duties of Gospel Churches Fawcett 
{Minutes not printed, letter cages Bt 5 Gosoo> 
The order of a Gospel Church.. ... Ashworth. 
Christian Experience Ss . Littlewood. 
Christian Benevolence ... Langdon. 
Christian Zeal o. 6.8 ... Wood. 
The Cross of Christ . ... Fawcett. 
The nature and importance of ‘Repentance... Soo dlc 
Means of reviving and promoting Religion ... ... stuttard. 
The evidence and blessedness of the presence of God with His people ... Littlewood. 
Divine Providence Sock . Fawcett. 


Christian Communion 

{No letter written, minutes not extant] 

Paith ... 

Nature, use, and end of the Moral ‘Law, 

The revival of Religion 

Family Religion 5 

ihe Christian’s love to the Word of God 

Nature and importance of Christian Watchfulness 

The necessity of observing the positive institutions of the Gospel 

The utility of Associations 5 

The nature and extent of Christian Liberty 5 

Duties of Church Members towards the brethren of their o own Community 

The doctrine of Election . 

The profitable hearing of the Word 

The Intercession of Christ : 

The importance of Religious Knowledge ot 

Nature and importance “of the work of the Holy Spirit on the heart 

Justification by faith 

The inseparable connection between obedience to the laws of Christ and 
enjoyment of the comforts of the ae Spirit 

The unpardonable Sin 

The necessity of attempting the more extensive ‘spread of the Gospel at 
home, and the means to be adopted SOMES 

Communion with God 0 

The connection between Free “Justification and Holiness, es i. 

Nature and importance of brotherly love ... 

Devout attendance on the Ministry of the Word, and the ordinances of 
the Gospel, &c, 

Duty of Professors of Christianity ‘to keep holy the Lord’s s day at 

Duties of Church Members towards those separated from fellowship, &e. 

The obligation of Churches in the L. & Y. Association to Promote the 
Spread of the Gospel and to Establish New Churches, &c,. 

The Dependence of Salvation on the Deity of the Lord Mee Christ 

Obligations to Unity and Peace, &c. . : 

Obligations to Social Prayer for ‘the influence of the Spirit 

Intercourse between the Churches, &c. Ab 

Differences between the operations of conscience “without Divine influence 
and the impressions of the Holy Spirit .. 

Obligations of Church Members as to attendance—Sabbath | School— 
Prayer Meetings, &c. ... Se sete tess ese Aree 

Marriages of Believers with Unbelievers 

Principles of Dissent.. 

The Means of Revival... 

The Nature and Extent of the Deacon’s "Office, &e. ... 

Importance of a Christian Spirit for the Prosperity of the Churches 

The Connection of Theological Institutions with the aor of Our 
Churches ae : Bt aes. cone» don é : 


. Fawcett, junr. 


.. Littlewood. 
... Dickenson. 
we Paweett. 
.. Walton, 
. Hyde. 
... Hargreaves. 
. Littlewood. 
. Steadman. 


Fawcett. 
Littlewood. 


. Langdon. 
... Steadman. 
stephens, 
ano AUIKEIE 

. Mann. 


McFarlane. 


. Gray. 


Steadman. 


bso JUSTE, 
EElyde: 
. Hargreaves. 


Steadman. 


. Stephens. 


Birt. 
Lister. 


.. Steadman. 
. Jackson. 

. Godwin. 

. Saunders. 


Scott. 


Hyde. 


eeacksons 
melister: 
ee SAUnGerSs 
. Harbottle. 
... Godwin. 
. Crook. 


. Acworth. 
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DATE. 


1838 
1839 


1840 
1841 


1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 


1847 


1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 


1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 


1857 
1858 


1859 
1860 
1861 


1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 


1868 
1869 


1870 


PLACE OF MEETING. 


Preston 


Bacup (2nd Church) 


Accrington 


Liverpool (Pembroke) 4 


Rochdale 
Sabden ... 
Stockport 
Oldham... 
Bradford 


Cloughfold 


Bacup (Irwell Terrace) . 
Ashton-under-Lyne 


Accrington 


Burnley... 
Salford . 


Haslingden (Bury 1 Rd. ) 


Colne 
Waterbarn 


Accrington 


Preston (Fishergate) 


Goodshaw 


Manchester (Grosvenor 
Street East) 


Padiham 
Cloughfold 


Rochdale (West Street), 


Birkenhead . 
Ogden 


Ramsbottom 


Stockport 


PREACHERS, 


... Lister, Birrell, Fisher 
, Birt, Giles 2. 


. Allison, Birrell, Griffiths ... 


Acworth, Burchell 


.. Griffiths, Scott, Dyer, Giles 

... Tucker, Lancaster, Birrell 

... Griffiths, Acworth, Saffery 

mee LoISter mhuckernaGrifiithswean. 
. Burchell, Birt, Birreli 


. Dawson, Aldis, Harbottle 


Davis, Lancaster, Brown 


; Brown, Birrell, Ives . 

as : Walters, Griffiths, Dunckley 
Liverpool (Myrtle St). - 
Rochdale (West Street). 


Dawson, Stalker, Birt 
Brown, Tucker, Macpherson 


. Evans, Griffiths 


Birrell, Brown, Tucker 
Burchell, Griffiths, Brown 


. Smith, Bury 
. Burchell, Brown, Williams, Harbottle ... 
. Taylor, Bugby, Birrell, Mursell 


. Nichols, Williams, Brown, Acworth 
. Prout, McLaren, Booth, Brown 


. Jefferson, Evans, Bugby, Fifield 
. Davis, McLaren, Booth, le? 


Roberts, Brown.. 
McLaren, Mursell 


: . Pike, McLaren ach 
Oldham (King Street) : 


Owen, Chenery ... 


. Evans, Brown 


: . Betts, Birrell 
Liverpool (Myrtle St.) ; 


Spurgeon, Chapman, “Noel. 


. Handford, Robarts 


MODERATOR, | 


... Giles. 
. Acworth. 


ae. ASHE: 
. Acworth. 


.... Acworth. 
wee ea Uints 
wae WaASter 
eins 

. Burchell. 


- Bint: 


. Acworth. 
.... Dawson. 
... Acworth. 
... Acworth. 

. Acworth. 


sae IEE: 

... Birrell. 

..-. Burchell. 
. Harbottle. 


Howe. 


. Williams. 


. Bugby. 
. Jefferson. 


. Mursell. 

. Brown. 
... Anson, 
Selices 

. Birrell. 

. Brown. 

. Maclaren. 


... Green. 
. Kemp. 


. Brown. 


ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


32k 


SUBJECT OF LETTER (TITLES SHORTENED). 


Duty of individual effort for the conversion of souls.. 

The obligations of Christians to tei and promote ‘the sanctity of the 
Christian Sabbath 30¢ 

The objects and resources of the ia & c Baptist "Association.. 

The claims of the Associational Locality on Christian Solicitude and 
Effort , 506 

Historic Memorials of the Associated Churches ... - 

The influence of Holy Love on Christian Assurance... 

Remarks on the Education Pee substituted 

The Worshipping Church.. 

The evils arising from conformity ‘to. the “world, and the necessity of 
greater Spirituality in the Officers and Members of the Churches 

The best means of reviving the Piety of our Churches, with a view to the 
greater extension of true Religion in their respective neighbourhoods 

The Duties of Nonconformists as “Citizens Bor 

The best modes of Collecting the Pecuniary Contributions of the Churches 

The best means of interesting the ee Classes in Religious Ordinances 

Unequal Marriages ... 

What means, in addition to those in “operation, can be employed to 
secure more efficiently the objects of the County Home Mission ? 

Importance of Veracity as a Christian Virtue ... 

The Parable of the Pounds, Sermon substituted 

The Duty of Christians to take care of each others Character. 

Considerations addressed to the Churches in regard to the choice of a 
Pastor ... 

The claims of Infirm and ‘Aged Ministers upon ‘the support of the Asso- 
ciated Churches, &c.. : 

The Character and Work of Ministers who have a a Scriptural claim to the 
efficient support of the Churches ... of : 

Was the Death of Christ a satisfaction for Sin ?... 

The Lessons of recent Revivals of Religion.. 


The Duty of Private Christians to piesa the coe 

Family Prayer ... ... 

The Prayer Meeting... c ne 

The Employment of Women as Home Missionaries ... 

Tests for Church Membership... .. 

Pastoral Duty and what it involves 5 

Personal effort in God’s cause essential ‘to Individual and Church 
Prosperity ... 

The Bulwark of Protestantism 

The Bearings of the Discoveries of. Modern Science. upon ‘the ‘claims of 
the Bible : 

The Duty of our Churches in relation to the ‘Christian instruction of the 
Woune ae. j SD Bye Baya eal H4 


| Bireell, 


WRITER. 
Harbottle. 


. Birrell. 


Marsh. 


... Burchell. 
we Meister 
. Griffiths. 


. Dawson. 


Nichols. 
Stephens. 
Foster. 
Brown. 
Birt. 


. Kelsall. 
.- Dunckley. 
. Brown. 


. Harbottle. 
Burchell. 


Brown. 


... Harbottle. 
soo JEON: 
. Birrell. 


» Mclaren 
... Birrell. 

. otalker: 
.. Brown. 

. Green. 


Booth. 


. Owen. 


Brown. 


Roberts. 


. King. 
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DATE. PLACE. MODERATOR. MODERATOR’S ADDRESS. 
(87) Boltonm: 42. =... %-. Whittaker 72. [Review of Association ElSstomya 
DS/2ae Cloushtold yc yun ca VauSer. . The Importance which should be attached 
to Christian Baptism. 
1373> =) Kochdale 7... Barlow .. Lay Preaching. 
1874 Liverpool, Richmond Stalker . Sympathy between the Pulpit and the 
Pew. 
1875 Accrington... ... ... Aaron Brown [Not printed]. 
LS7GsColneier-a hia) on eos oirrelley wea Ontyvayecats backs 
IS7Z Ss blackpool 2. 22... Shapes... «--, Growth of the @hnnches: 
1878 Waterbarn . : Dawson .. Our hindrances and discouragements. 
1879 Burnley, Yorkshire St. Caine ... . Education of young men for the Ministry. 
1880 Southport ... . 5a6, HAIRS: o5c [Not printed.] 
1881 Ashton-under- ‘Lyne ... Mounsey . [Not printed.] 
UGSZAEBAaCupi..c er .-- Williams . The manner in which we can best promote 
the success of each believer in the 
Christian life. 
1883 Preston Ee CEE Od asOn . Fidelity in Christian associative life and 
work. 
1884 Haslingden, Trinity ... Parker... ... Pastoral visitation. 
1885 Liverpool, Pembroke . Scholefield ... Success, seeming and real. 
1886 Chester ae a LeAVaiiKelllaar . The present religious crisis. 
1887 Rochdale, joint with.. . Watson . Necessity of harmony and hints as to its 
promotion. 
Yorkshire spa 200d. WEIR son . Centenary Sketch of the Y. & L. Asso- 
ciation. 
1888 Goodshaw ...... ... Littlehales ... [Not printed] 
USSISAccrmeton!... 9... | -.. spencer . Church finance. 
USO MeBirkenheads.. 0-1). LeeWaS nee . Every Christian a priest. 
1891 Oldham... _..._ ... Macalpine ... The social question, an analysis of 
Christian obligation. 
USOZSECoMe ns cos) cee sa Varshalll . Divine Worship. 


After the amalgamation with the General Baptists, circular letters were 
discontinued, having been issued for 197 years. A closing address was 
instituted, which was not printed. 
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PREACHERS. SUBJECT OF LETTER. WRITER. 

Pywell, Birrell ... ... ... ... What our Churches can do to prevent 

or destroy the sin of drunkenness ... Williams. 
Pattison, Maclaren, Green ... Concerning the Peace question ... ... Handford. 
Davis, Brown, Stalker ... ... Centenary of Rochdale Church ... ... Pattison. 
Scorey, Maclaren, King ... ... The recent growth of superstition in 

England ... Brown. 
Robarts, Brown, Lockhart, The conditions of successful evangeliza- 

Jenkins a8t 46 E1OT eee Sees cee) Gene ee aaa Lams. 
Parry, Davis, Maclaren, Birch . Private devotion Soe) eas) esae aise aoe ODalatss 
Hughes, Williams, Littlehales . Social worship... .. .. ocorey. 
Brown, Lewis, C. ’A. Davis... The office and work of a an n evangelist .. . King. 
Parker, Rooke, Lockhart... ... Church Discipline ... ... ~.:. «. .«.. Lewis. 
Nuttall, Parker, Clifford .... ... Our Association Mission... .. . Williams. 
Lewis, Robarts, Wright .... ... Christianity in relation to patriotism... Brown. 
Richard, Vincent, Brown... ... The service of song... ... ... .-. ..- Robarts. 
Carey, Brown, Aldis ba = eon a Baba] opshiny Dea) left first, none 

written] sob 0 Bog. Gop neo sao! addons 
Marshall, Abraham, Atkinson . Fidelity to Christ Be JS cn. aie alters 
Bowser, Robarts, Aldis,... ... Spirituality ... .. .. .. Baxandall. 
13y Parker, Atkinson, ours . Aggressive missionary enterprise... tae Ay banker. 
Maclaren ares | cee G .. [Reminiscences of leaders in 1837 =. Aldis:] 
Lewis, Turner, Heynes ... ... Church fellowship, its advantages and 

Giihstesioe5 Heal ooo God oon boon fon (Go Whiillheians. 
Raws, McPherson, H. P. 

Hughes . ... The meaning of Baptism... . Jefferson. 
Aldridge, Overend, Maclaren ... Foundation stones of our holy faith . . Marshall. 
Walter, Atkinson, Roberts... In and through, a plea for freedom ... Heynes. 


Bowker, Hunter 1. sss ss. The echo of the Macedonian cry... ... Edgerton. 
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DATE. PLACE. PREACHERS. 
1893 Maryport ... oe Davies icewis, honlas seman emer 
1894 Bolton ... Roberts, W. C. Davies, Shakespeare 
1895 Salford sacbooursiete ... Cole, Thomas, Watson Aa SoG. os 
1896 Liverpool, Kensington «2 KObEerts, Overend. Aked, livimin Silee ems 
1897 Burnley . .. Hargreaves, Atkinson, Marshall, Aked ... 
1898 Stockport... ... Kirby, Morgan, Lewis Soe eee eee 
1899 Blackburn .. Hopkins, Durbin, Rushby... 
1900 Rochdale ... ae ... Morgan, Farquhar, Hirst ... 
1901 Haslingden, Trinity ... Williams, Plant, Rignal 
SO Zee MainypOrten: ce nee ... Julian, Davies, Mackey 
1903 Liverpool, Richmond ... Gledhill, Mander... 
1904 Bolton Sie ena p25 loys Woral ater 
1905 Blackpool ... Owen, Whitley, Aked... 
OOS: Chairarcl, oct nan Gee ... Thomas, Lewis, Watkins ... 
1907 Southport, Tabernacle ... Hobby, Ruth, Roberts 
1908 Burnley, Ebenezer ... ... Wagnell, Stock 5 
1909 Douglas ... Owen, Caldwell 
1910 Bacup se. Darbysiullisy sc eeee ses mere 
1911 Barrow . Thomas (Crewe), Williams... 
1912 Oldham ... ... ... ... ... Walker, Hargreaves Bot) G06 
1913 Blackburn (Leamington St.)... Gledhill, Dakin ... ... ... ... 
MODERATOR. MODERATOR’S ADDRESS, 
1893 Burrows .. [Systematic Beneficence.] 
1894 Bowser... ... The Christian Conscience. 
1895 Shepherd ... ... The Christian’s Power. 
1896 Thomas .. The Springs of Christian Power. 
1897 Hawkes . ... Some thoughts for Christian work and workers. 
1898 Atkinson ..._ ... Christian service and the spirit of power. 
1699 Pedley ... Some Christian obligations. 
1900 Overend .. Baptists of the twentieth century. 
1901 Marsden .., A review of the nineteenth century. 
1902 Roberts .. The citadel of the Baptist position, &c. 
1903 Hamer . Some hindrances and helps in our worship and work. 
1904 Walter . A plea for the deeper spiritual life in our 
Churches as our supreme need. 
1905 Slater... ... Some fruits of Divine revival. 
1906 Cole -.. The optimism of Jesus Christ. 
1907 Macalpine .. The arrested progress of the Church. 
1908 Fitch wk . The advancing kingdom of God. 
1909 Scholefield ... Association opportunities. 
1910 Julian -», ... The Church and the Kingdom. 
1911 Kenworthy -.. Our day, our danger, our duty. 
1912 Farquhar... ... Our Churches in the light of the New Testament. 
1913 Watson 


@Woaeeko. OF THE CHURCHES: 


Heavy Type :dicates Churches in the. Association, 1913. 
——epo—— 


Accrington. Due to Crosley’s work at Altham, embodied as the 
Oakenshaw branch of Bacup 1737, built at Oakenshaw 1755, 
organized separately 1760, built Machpelah in Accrington 
1765, enlarged 1797, Sunday school begun 1806, built Blackburn 
Road 1836, alter 1855, Willow Street schools 1864, enlarged and 
Cannon Street church built 1874. In the Association from 1787 
at least. 

Offshoots. Oswaldtwistle 1840, Barnes Street 1858, Alleytroyds 

and Enfield schools 1843 become Church 1870, Clayton-le-Moors 1890. 
Pastors : (John Bennet 1755), Charles Bamford 1760-74, George 

Townend 1775-83+, Benjamin Davies 1786-7, W. Wade 1788-95, W. 

Honeywood 1796-9, John Simmonds 1801-12, John Edwards 1812-6, 

John Jackson 1817-20, Joseph Harbottle 1824-46, David Griffiths 

1841-5, Gervas Marshall 1845.46, Edward Thomas 1849-50, Charles 

Williams 1851-64, W. H. Wylie 1865-6, T. Vincent Tymms 1868-9, 

Charles Williams 1869-1901, J. Moffat Logan 1903-. 


Accrington, Barnes Street. From mother church 1858, rebuild 1888. 
Pastors: H. C. Atkinson 1871-6, W. Hughes 1878-81, T. C 
Davies 1885-91, Jesse Hatten 1896-1910, E. V. Mulgrave 1912-. 


Accrington, Blackburn Road, Park Terrace, Zion Strict and Particular 
Otherwise called Hyndburn. 

Pastor in 1866 : J. Thornton. 

Accrington, Frederick Street, Salem Strict and Particular. From 
Blackburn Road about 1883. 

Accrington, Market Place, Ebenezer Strict and Particular. Founded 
from Blackburn Islington in 1836 ; then called Peel Street. 

Acton Bridge. See Milton. 

Alderley Edge. Cottage meetings in Brook Lane 1850, manse-cottages 
rented 1856, separate from Cheadle Hulme 1865, join 1868, 
reorganize 1890, chapel 1891, school 1905. 

Pastors: Hart, Fisher, Butt. 

Altrincham. From Bowdon 1887, buy Hale Road from Bowdon 
trustees 1892, join 1893, enlarge 1909. 

Pastors: H. Mowbray 1887-94, F. Cowell-Lloyd 1893-. 
Ansdell. Home Mission start in iron building 1903, organize and join 

1904, chapel 1908-9. 

Pastor: Morton Gledhill 1904-. 

Ashton-in-Makerfield. Formed and received 1910. 

Ashton-on-Mersey. See Sale. 

Ashton-on-Ribble. See Preston. 

Ashton-under-Lyne. Granville Street Strict and Particular. 

Ashton-under-Lyne. Home Mission began 1832, church formed 1836, 
built on Welbeck Street 1846-8, school 1883. 

Offshoot. Hyde 1866-9. 

Pastors: David Marsh 1836-41, S. W. Stoke 1841-3, W. Giles 
junior 1843-5+, Alex. Pitt 1847-9, James MacPherson 1849-52, W. K. 
Armstrong B.A. 1853-62, W. Stokes 1863-4, James Hughes 1865-73, 
A. Bowden 1874-84, Thomas Maine 1885-90, J. D. T. Humphreys 
1891-2, E. Hopkins 1893-1901, A. T. Greenwood 1901-8, A. N. Geary 
1910-. 
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Astley Bridge. Itinerant services 1818, Bolton regular weeknight 
1832, school 1836, chapel 1838, organize 1845, received 1857, 
present chapel 1861, school rebuilt 1877, enlarged 1897. 
Pastors: J. H. Gordon 1864, J. Clough 1866, J. G. Hall 1872, 

Geo. Williams 1878, F. Oliver 1902, Henry Bury B.A. 1906. 


Atherton. Work begun 1830, organize as Chowbent 1833, aided by 

Home Mission 1839, renamed Atherton 1866. 

Offshoots. Dangerous Corner 1833-1891. 

Pastors: D. Thompson 1839-46, T. Wilkinson 1847-51, Worrall 
1852-3, T. Skemp 1854-6, R. Webb 1856-9, W. B. Birtt 1862-4, H. Hall 
1865-9, Adam Horne 1870-2, D. Thompson 1873-81, E. Dyer 1883-9, 
H. V. Thomas 1890-9, T. Plant, M.A., B.D. 1900-3, I. H. James 1904-. 


Atherton, Dangerous Corner. Begun in a cottage 1833, school built 
on Smallbrook Lane 1835 for seven day work, Atherton teachers 
on Sunday, Bethesda built 1890-1, separate from Atherton 1891, 
received 1892, Institute built 1908. 

Hon. Pastor: Joseph Longbottom 1893-19087. 

Audlem. Organized by Particular Baptists of Whitchurch 1814, high 
Calvinists retire 1835, build 1840, received into N.C. 1844. 
Pastors: (James Yeates 1812-23), James Thursfield 1832-567, 

George Needham 1851-6, Elam Stenson 1856-8, J. H. Ingram 1859-60, 

W. L. Evans 1868, E. K. Everett 1869- , George Towler 1883, F. J. 

Greening 1908-. 

Aughton. Organize 1874, affiliate with Myrtle Street 1879, rebuild 
1886, independent 1907. 

Bacup, Ebenezer. Founded between 1720 and 1736 by Crosley, 
largely with members of the Rossendale church. Built on 
Lane Head Lane 1746, rebuilt 1777, 1812, new school 1823, 
enlarged 1849, day. school 1860, old buildings converted to 
schools 1866, chapel on new site 1868-70, enlarged 1882, 
renovated 1894, 1909. 

Association. Headed a new one about 1735, joined the old 
1757, join North-Western 1860-75, rejoin 1876. 

Daughter churches. Bacup Old Meeting 1744, rejoin 1760, 
Goodshaw 1752, Accrington 1755, Cowling Hill 1756, Blackburn 1760, 
Rawtenstall 1760, ? Manchester 1765, Bolton 1766, Rochdale 1773, 
Haslingden 1811, Irwell Terrace 1821, Doals 1865, Mount Olivet 1875, 
Millgate 1876, Newgate Mission 1890, Lower Rockliffe 1890. 

Pastors: David Crosley -1744+, Joseph Piccop 1744-72}, John 
Hirst 1772-1815+, F. W. Dyer 1816-21, G. A. Grant 1822-8, John 
Edwards 1829-41, Simpson Todd 1842-7, Jonas Smith 1848-74. William 
Gay 1878-82, Frederick Overend 1884-. 

Bacup. Acre Mill built and worked by Zion 1870, organize 1889, 
iron school and remodel chapel 1898. 

Pastors: C. Roberts 1889-92, G. Charlesworth 1895-1904, 
S. J. Wilson 1913-. 

Bacup. Ebenezer began work in a building on Weir Terrace 1861, 
Doals church organized 1867, join N.W. Association, L. and C., 
1876. 

Pastors : J. Garden 1884-9, A. Harrison 1893-1903. 

Bacup. Separate 1821, build Irwell Terrace 1823, enlarge 1838. 
Offshoots. Waterbarn 1846-54, South Street schools, Mechanics’ 
Hall 1854. 

Pastors: F. W. Dyer 1821-32, Thomas Dawson 1835-51, aided 
by B. Butterworth, G. Taylor, John Howe, G. Mitchell 1852-5, E. F. 
Quart 1855-61, A. Bowdon, J. S. Hughes 1877-91, J. B. Field 1892-9, 
A. F. Giddings 1899-1902, H. R. Sumners 1906-12. 

Bacup, Mount Olivet. From Ebenezer 1874, organize 1880. 
Pastors: Jonas Smith 1875-80+, T. Vasey 1880-6. 
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Bacup, South Street. Organize at Waterfoot 1851, move to Newchurch 
Road 1854. 


Bacup, Tong South Street, Providence Strict and Particular. Founded 
by Rochdale, school 1836, church 1846. 
Pastor: Thomas Stansfield 1888. 


Bacup. From Irwell Terrace 1854, Zion recognised 1857, Market Street 
built 1857-8, N.W. 1860-75, rejoin 1876, new school 1913. 
Offshoot. Acre Mill 1870-89. 

Pastors: Richard Stanion 1858-9, Henry Hall 1861-5, David 
Davies 1868-73, C. W. Gregory 1875-9, James Horn 1879-81, D. C. 
Chapman 1879-82, E. A. Tydemen 1882-90, S. J. Baker 1892-5, J. R. 
Fawcett 1896-8, E. Milnes 1900-8, D. N. Kentfield 1909-. 

Baguley, Strict and Particular. Meeting-house reported 1713 ; present 
chapel built 1812 and deed enrolled 1816. 

Offshoots : Dunham Massey (Sinderland Mission), Sale (Stanley 

Grove). 

Pastor: Wrigley about 1890. 

Bangor. English services begun 1871, organize 1872, build on Penrallt 
Road 1875, Carmarthen Association 1878, come in with North 
Wales English*Union 1912. 

Pastors: W. H. Bishop 1872-7, W. R. Saunders 1878-. 
Barrow-in-Furness. Meetings begun 1864, organize 1865, join 1867 
merge with Tottlebank 1868, build and dissolve 1873. 

Pastors: A. W. Grant 1866-8, John Whittaker 1870-1, H. D. 
Brown 1871-3. 

Barrow-in-Furness. Home Mission work at Abbey Road premises, 
organize 1875, build 1877, 1881. 

Offshoots. Millom 1875-84, Barrow Island 1899. 

Pastors : James Hughes 1873-83, J. R. Russell 1884-7, Frederick 
Wynn 1888-95, W. Walker 1896-. 

Birkenhead. From Jackson Street 1884, Conway Street till 1891, then 
Clifton Tabernacle. 

Pastors: Clinch 1885-9, Bernard Cook 1894-1906, W. J. Elliott 
1907-12, F. Russell 1913-. 

Birkenhead. School in Chester Street 1846, church 1847, collapse 
after 1851. Another school 1857, new church 1853S in Grange 
Road chapel, school buildings 1883. 

Offshoot. Cleveland Street 1860-1902. 

Pastors: S. H. Booth (1848-51) 1858-67, W. H. King 1868-80, 
S. W. Bowser B.A. 1881-99, C. Rignal 1900-8, D. B. Jones B.Sc. 
1909-12, Owen W. Owen 1913-. 

Birkenhead. Grange Road start meetings in Cleveland Street 1860, 
Vittoria Rooms 1861, Morpeth Buildings 1869, Cathcart Street 
1878, enlarged 1884 and 1886, organize 1902, Laird Street 1910. 
Pastors: Edward Peake 1894-9, J. G. B. Mawson (Hon.) 

1902-10, A. B. Morgan 1910-. 

Birkenhead, Jackson Street organize 1868, join 1895, die 1904. 
Offshoot. Clifton Road 1884. 

Pastors: Thomas Lydiatt, Robert Frame A.T.S. 1894-1900, 
G. S. Meek 1900. 

Birkenhead. Park Grove Strict and Particular. 

Pastor: G,. Alexander. 

Birkenhead Welsh. Organize 1839 in David Williams’ house, Price 
Street 1852, Woodlands 1889. 

Offshoot, Rock Ferry. 

Pastors: W. Roberts 1853, B. Davies, Isaiah Thomas, John 


Thomas, J. Williams 1874-80, Joseph Davies 1884-. 
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Blackburn, Canterbury Street, Islington. Founded 1760, built 1764, 
cottages purchased 1806, enlarged 1808, quit the Association 
1824 and absorb Ainsworth Street (founded 1819 by Gadsby), 
enlarged 1832, school enlarged 1860. 
Offshoots. Preston (Vauxhall) 1834, Accrington 1836, Kirk- 
land 1838, Chorley 1830, Hindley 1842, Simmons Street. 
Pastors: Adam Holden 1760-4, James Miller 1764-1809, 
William Dyer 1809-11, Charles Gray 1813-23, John Worrall 1823-43, 
Michael Horbury 1843-61, James Archer 1866-76, H. M. Hinchliffe 
1884-8, Thomas Stansfield 1895-1905, John H. Snow 1906-. 


Blackburn. Itinerant start in Ainsworth Street 1838, organize 1839, 
Tabernacle built on Branch Road 1840, reorganize 1841, 
Rehoboth separate 1848, Tabernacle not recognized and dissolve 
1852, reorganize and received 1853, reunion 1864 in Tabernacle 
(street renamed Montague Street), rebuilt 1910-1. 

Offshoot. Leamington Road 1895. 
Pastors: Robert Cameron 1841-48 (Rehoboth 1848-63), Bentley 

1849, Griffiths, W. Wrigley 1851, W. Barker 1853, W. G. Fifield 1858-61, 

J. S. Bailey 1863, Robert Cameron 1864-8, Thomas Crabtree 1869, 

James Douglas M.A. 1873-8, J. S. Harrison 1878-9, M. H. Whetnall 

1880-95, Joseph Farquhar M.A. 1896-. 

Blackburn. Leamington Road built 1893-5, organize 1896, schools 
extended 1911. 

Pastors: W. A. Mursell 1895-8, A. J. D. Farrer, B.A. 1898-9, 

E. M. Durbin 1900-3, Robert Lewis 1905-9, Henry Cook M.A. 1910-. 

Blackburn. People’s Mission in King Street 1907, join 1912. 

Pastor: W. H. Dymock 1907-. 

Blackburn Rehoboth. Separate from Tabernacle 1848, worship on 
Heaton Street, Clayton Street, reeognized as King Street 1852, 
to Feilden Street 1855, unite with the 1853 Branch Road church 
in their Tabernacle 1864. 

Pastor: Robert Cameron 1848-63. 

Blackburn. Simmons Street Strict and Particular. Recent secession 

from Islington. 


Blackpool. Home Mission respond to local invitation 1858, Abingdon 

Street 1860, Tabernacle on Springfield Road 1905. 

Pastors: W. F. Burchall 1860-8, W. H. Wylie 1869-70, J. 
Thornton 1871-4}, S. Pilling 1876-93, H. C. Wagnell 1896-1910, H. J. 
Knight 1912-. 

Blackpool. Gadsby Street Strict and Particular. 
Blackpool, South Shore. Work begun 1898, organize 1899, school 

built 1903, church 1909. 

Pastors : W. J. M. Lord (Hon.), Lemuel Jones 1899-1901, 
J. McClimon 1902-7, E. A. Bompas 1908-11, Joseph Fox 1911-. 
Blackpool. Whitegate Drive. Land given 1909, organize 1910, 

building 1911. 

Pastor: Percy Burnett 1910-3. 

Bollington. Founded by Foden, now Independent. 
Bolton First. Due to Hirst in 1766, branch of Bacup, separate 1793, 

meet in King Street, sold 1806. 

Offshoots, Wigan, Dorset Street. 

Pastors: James Hargreaves 1795-7, William Wrathall 1798- 
1803, William Coyte 1804-6. 

Bolton. Students come 1818, chapel rented 1819, organize 1821, 

Moor Lane chapel 1822, Claremont on St. George’s Road 1868-9. 


Offshoots. Astley Bridge 1845, Bolton Zion 1883, Farnworth 
1886, Horwich 1890. 
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Pastors : W. Colcroft —1825, John Edwards 1828-9, W. Fraser 
1830-42, James Fyfe 1843-6, B. C. Etheridge 1846-53, J. J. Owen 
1855-6, J. M. Ryland 1856-7, G. Davies 1860-1, T. W. Handford 
1864-72, E. M. C. Botterill 1873-5, J. F. Smythe 1876-82, G. H. Heynes 
1883-92, C. Cole 1892-1906, W. J. Cleal 1907-, 

Bolton. St. John Street, Zion. Organize and join 1885. 

Pastors: F. E. Robinson B.A. 1887-90, W. L. Williams 1890-6, 
ee Crispin 1897-1903, D. M. Davies B.A. 1904-8, Joseph Tinker 
1911-. 

Bootle. See Liverpool. 
Bowdon. Organize in Downs Chapel 1873, Hale Road 1880, dissolve 

1892. 

Offshoot, Altrincham 1887. 

Pastors: H. J. Betts 1872, W. S. Llewellyn 1874-80, Henry 
Mowbray 1881-7, H. C. Leonard M.A. 1888-91, W. H. Perkins M.A. 
1891-2. 

Bramhall. Branch of Warford, build 1856, additional land 1911. 


Briercliffe. Scotch church from Haggate 1838, built Ebenezer 1840 

and dissolved 1853. Church organized 1853, received 1857, 

new building 1871-2, rebuild schools 1887, institute 1899, 

enlarged 1909. 

Offshoot. Nelson, Carr Road, 1873. 

Pastors: F. W. Smith 1856-64, W. Cheetham 1864-6, R. 
Littlehales 1868-75, Isaac Lloyd 1877-9, Jonas Lee 1884-92, Alick 
Gray 1895-. 

Brierfield Scotch. Building given complete 1885 to Haggate church. 

Elder: John Greenwood. 

Brynn. From St. Helens, Park Road 1887. Affiliated to Myrtle 

Street. 

Offshoot, Golborne 1894. 

Pastor: F. T. White 1906-8. 


Buckley. Organized 1876. Joined with North Wales English Union 
LOZ: 


Offshoots: Nantmawr, Mold mission. 

Pastors: J. L. Grierson 1882, E. Whitton 1903-6, J. L. Bowen 
1908-12, T. Roberts 1912-. 

Burnley, Ebenezer. Birchcliff began at Worsthorn 1776, removed to 

Burnley Market Place 1780 and organized, received 1785, built 

out at Burnley Lane (now Colne Road) 1787, enlarged 1843, 

school 1845, new chapel 1860, new school 1871. 

Offshoots: AEnon 1850, Emmanuel 1893. 

Pastors: R. Foulds 1780-9, E. Whittaker 1789-1804, R. Foulds 
1794-1801, T. Walworth 1804-7, G. Dean 1810-8, H. Astin 1819-37, 
T. Gill 1838-46, John Batey 1847-9, W. Robertshaw 1851-5, O. Har- 
ereaves 1856-68, G. Needham 1868-76, W. Reynolds 1878-9, J. E. 
Barton 1882-8, H. Hall 1889-92, S. C. Alldridge 1893-7, R. M. Julian 
1897-1911, C. W. Townsend 1912-. 

Burnley, 42non. Organize 1850, build on Red Lion Street 1851, 

received 1850. 

Pastors: John Batey 1851-7, T. R. Stevenson 1859-62, John 
Alcorn 1862-70, W. H. Allen 1870-57, Joseph Turner 1876, Duncan 
McCallum 1883-7, C. Payne 1887-92, John Heath 1893-1900, S. Hassall 
1901-9, E. Jackson 1912-. 

Burnley, Emmanuel. Join Association as Lower Rake Head 1898, 

affiliate with Ebenezer 1901. 

Burnley. Jireh Strict and Particular. Gathered in Crook Street by 

Gadsby and Kershaw, Boot Street built 1853. 
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Burnley. Mount Olivet. Founded 1884 by non in High Street 
over a smithy, build on Broughton Street 1892-3, organize 
1893, join 1894. 

Burnley. Organized from Pastors’ College 1868, join 1871, chapel 
bought on Mount Pleasant, Hammerton Street, Habergham 
Eaves. 

Pastors : G. W. Oldring 1868-78, John Kemp 1881-6, R. Ensoll 
1886-94, J. P. Newman 1895-8, J. B. Clarke 1899-. ; 
Burnley, Rosegrove. Work begun 1879, recognized 1901, organized 

1904, affiliate with Yorkshire Street 1910. 

Pastors: W. T. Garling 1903-7, D. Davies B.D. 1910-2. 
Burnley Scotch. Work begun by Haggate at Duke Bar 1867, Bethel 

built 1869, Angle Street replace it 1877, North Street schools 

given, infant school added. 

Elders: William Preston, Lawrence Atkinson, Elijah Kippax, 
John Shackleton, Lawrance Sutcliffe, Robinson Hudson. 

Burnley. Day-school started with help from Colne 1827, church 1828, 
join Association 1830, build Yorkshire Street 1831, school at 
back 1838, opposite 1854, Sion 1862-3, new school 1884. 
Pastors: David Griffiths 1828-39, Richard Evans 1844-74, 

Richard Littlehales 1875-84, S. Pearce Carey M.A. 1887-91, T. A. 

Plant M.A., B.D. 1892-1900, Sim Hirst B.A., B.D. 1901-4, John D. 

Robertson M.A. 1905-. 

Burslem. Organized 1806, slipped into Association 1808, dropped 
out 1828-40, built 1877, joined West Midland Association 1904. 
Offshoot. Newcastle-under-Lyme 1872. 

Pastors: Thomas Thompson 1808-16, Isaac Mann 1811, John 
Beetham 1817, Hinmers 1820-1, Joseph Lakelin 1824, Hodgkins, 
W. Muckley in 1837, W. E. Archer 1841-3, J. Pulsford 1844-8 W 
Barker 1849-53, J. W. Kirton 1855-58, T. Phillips 1863, }. E. Sargent 
1867-8, H. C. Field 1873-9, W. G. Cook 1880, W. Bonser 1882-3, W. 
Ross 1885-91, J. C. Taylor 1892-7, R. A. Burrows 1897-1901, A. S. 
Langley 1905-8, A. E. Bach 1905-12. 

Bury, Bridge Street, Providence Strict and Particular, 1835, other- 
wise known as Freetown. 

Pastor in 1893: R. Moxon. 

Bury. Connected with Haslingden and Rochdale, organized 1845, 
built on Knowsley Street 1845, Tenterden Street 1898. 
Offshoots. College church now at Brighton Grove Manchester, 

Bury Chesham 1871. 

Pastors: Joseph Harvey 1844-53, J. W. Ashworth 1856-7, 
Humphrey Sykes, Abraham Ashworth, William Stokes, Samuel Sykes 
1862, W. H. Knight, James Webb and Joseph Harvey 1867, R. H. 
Brotherton, W. Bury 1874-81, W. L. Mayo, Benjamin Bowker 1885- 
1902, Percy Burnett 1905-10, D. B. Davies 1913-. : 

Bury, Chesham. Work begun by Knowsley Street 1871, organize 
1881, join 1888, build 1895. 

Pastors: John Harper 1887-91, F. J. Greening 1894-1908, 
A. J. Osborne 1909-10 (Colporteur), F. J. Greening 1913-. 

Bury, Rochdale Road. Christian Church organized at Spring Street 
in 1854 by the ‘ Presbyterian’ minister, Rochdale Road 
Day-school and chapel 1859-60. 

Pastors: Franklin Howorth 1853-82, W. C. Spencer 1874-6, 
W. W. Brown 1879, J. E. Oates 1884-7, J. H. Brooksbank 1888-94, 
F. A. Rees 1895-1901, John Heath 1901-8, J. Richards 1911-. 
Carlisle. Church in the cathedral 1653, becomes Quaker. 

Carlisle. Fernie gathered a church 1757. 

Carlisle. Home Missionary Society established a church 16th June 
1839 with 23 members. 

Pastors: Thomas Pulsford, Trickett, Osborne 1845. 
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Carlisle. Organized from Pastors’ College 1880, fostered by L. & C. 
1883, built 1884-8. 

Pastors: A. A. Saville 1880-90, F. C. Haggart 1890-. 

Cefn (Lower), Denbighshire. Bethel organized 1905, join 1912. 

Cefn Mawr, Denbighshire. English services at the Tabernacle 1859, 
organize as branch of Tabernacle 1862 and acquire a building, 
separate 1868, new site and Ehenezer built 1873-4, join with 
N. Wales Union 1912. 

Pastors: A. J. Parry 1862-7, Gethin Davies M.A. 1868, E. H. 
‘Girdlestone —1885, Thomas Thomas 1886-94, Oliver Williams 1898- 
1907, Gwilym Isaac 1911, L. Coombs 1912-. 

‘Charlesworth (just across Derbyshire border). Church formed by 
W. Gadsby 1816, build 1837. 

Pastor : Beard. 

‘Cheadle Hulme (Grove Lane or Gilbent). Chapel 1840, school 1846. 
Branches: Bollington, Poynton, Alderley Edge. 

Pastors: John Alcorn 1840-61, 

Chester, Grosvenor Park. Home Mission buy Pepper Street 1871, 
join 1875, organize 1876, build Grosvenor Park 1879-80. 
Offshoot. Westminster Road, Hoole, taken over 1911. 
Pastors: W. Durban B.A. 1871-83, A. Mills 1883-9, J. B. 

Morgan 1890-1901, D. Hughes 1902-5, J. J. Hargreaves A.T.S. 1906-. 

‘Chester, Hamilton Place. Cause known 1660, next century use part 
of Matthew Henry’s chapel in Trinity Street, then King Charles 
chapel near Watergate, build Hamilton Place 1800, closed 
1908, demolished 1913. 

Offshoot, Milton Street. 

Pastors: Samuel Simson -1719t, John Taylor about 1760, 
S. Hatch 1794, James Ashton 1797, W. Giles about 1850, Paul Price 
(Honorary 40 years), John Emerson. 


CLAYTON-LE-MOORS. 
Built 1882. 
Block lent by the Church. 
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Chester, Milton Street, Ebenezer Strict. Promoted by Joseph Harvey. 
Offshoot, Westminster Road, Hoole. J 

Chester, Pepper Street. Scotch Baptist church built this 1828, but 
sold it to English Presbyterians reserving use of vestry. 
Pastor: J. Sim in 1828. ; 

Chorley, Chapel Street Strict and Particular. Formed 1830. 

Chowbent. See Atherton. 


Church. Accrington started 1843, Bridge Street 1845, Ernest Street 

1868, organize 1870, join 1871. 

Offshoots. Great Harwood 1907, Rishton 1912. 

Pastors: Charles Bright 1869-72, Henry Angus 1873-8, John 
Ney 1881-9, D. Muxworthy 1891-3, E. M. Durbin 1895-9, A. V. Thomas 
1901-6, T. B. Hainsworth 1908-. 


Clayton-le-Moors. Accrington start school 1843 in Back Burnley Road, 
Enfield, build in Well Street, chapel 1880-2, organize 1890, join 
1892. 
Pastors : Stuart Caldwell 1887-1901, A. R. Middlebrook 1902-7, 
Ishmael Jones 1907-. 
Clitheroe. Organize 1888, join 1894, die 1905. 
Pastors: R. A. Boothman 1891-6, L. J. Shackleford 1897-1904. 


Cloughfold. Traceable as a pedobaptist group in 1672, meeting at 
Pendle and Goodshaw Chapel next decade, houses in Bacup and 
Tunstead licensed 1690, school erected in Bacup and house in 
Wolfenden licensed 1692, ‘‘ the church in Rossendale ”’ fully 
organized in 1695 after an Association meeting, first house in 
Cloughfold licensed 1701, building put in trust 1706, when 
Baptist principles were making way. In the Baptist Association 
1719, steadily represented ever since. Sunday classes 1810, 
but dropped till 1822, school built 1828, new chapel and school 
1839, both enlarged 1852, 1900. 

Offshoots : Barnoldswick 1711, Sutton 1711, Gildersome 1715, 

Rawden 1715, Heptonstall 1717, Cawl Terrace 1865, Ashmount 

1907. 

Pastors: George Hargreaves 1695, William Mitchell 1695-9, 
Richard Ashworth 1699-1751}, Thos. Ashworth -1755, Joseph Swainson 
1753-, Thos. Clayton -1784}, Robert Hyde 1784-95, Richard Nuttall 
-1797, Mark Holroyd 1804-8, Richard Nuttall again -1810, Robert 
Heywood 1815-38, David Griffiths 1839-40, Robert Ward, 1842-4, 
W. E. Jackson 1845-59, W. C. H. Anson 1860-5, J. Patterson 1867-70, 
Abel Parry 1871-8, W. L. Giles 1879-82, James Smith 1884-5, W. 
Collins Davies, B.A., 1887-1900, J. Barton Turner, A.T.S. 1901-. 
Clowbridge. Housed at Gambleside 1843, organized 1844, rebuilt 1849, 

school at Clowbridge 1866-7. 


Pastors: James Maden senior 1839-74, James A. Andrews 
1875-87. 


Colne, Trinity. Work begun from Cowling Hill, founded 1772, Colne 
Lane sold to the Inghamites, Sion built on Keighley Road 1837, 
Trinity 1880. 

Pastors: John Stutterd 1767-1807, John Beetham two years, 

Peter Scott 1816-27, W. P. Scott two years, E. Jones 1842-4, James 

Bury 1848-9, J. C. Park 1850-2, R. Botterill 1859, James Bury' 1862-78, 

A. Parker 1880-7, R. S. Latimer 1887-95, Sandy Kent 1896-03, C. 

Davies 04, 

Colwyn Bay. Sprang out of Welsh church 1890, iron building on 
Abergele Road, join with North Wales Union 1912, selling to 
move to residential quarter 1913. 

Pastors: W. Hughes, H. T. Cousins, D. Griffiths 1909-. 

Congleton. Organize P.B. about 1825; Pastor Tatler in 1839. 
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Congleton. New Connexion organize 1840, buy chapel 1842, closed 
1845 and reopened, turn P.B. 1861 and apparently ejected by 
the New Connexion. 

Pastors: Elam Stenson 1842-4, C. Crowther 1846-7, John 

Taylor 1849, J. Gardner 1858. 

Congleton, Zion. In Town Hall 1869, in old premises and organize 
1870, extinct by 1889. 

Pastors: T. E. Rawlings 1869-71, James Walker 1873. 

Coniston. Organized by Home Mission 1837, and five out-stations 
occupied by 1842, building and -burial-ground at Coniston, all 
ceased in 1894, 

Pastors: Daniel Kirkbride 1839-46, Holding 1846, R. S. 

Frearson 1847-57}, John Myers 1858-64, George Howells 1865-857, 

Alfred Johnson 1886-93. 


Coniston. Reopened 1904 with supplies. 

Pastors: R. Jardine 1904-8, G. Charlesworth 1910-. 

Crewe. Organize 1849 on Victoria Street, join 1852, larger chapel 
bought on West Street 1860. 

Offshoot. Oak Street 1862-71. 

Pastors: W. J. Reade 1857-62, E. Morgan 1862, W. H. Allen 
1868, F. J. Greening 1871-81, H. F. Griffin 1882, J. B. Morgan 1885-9, 
W. Hughes 1890-7, T. B. Field 1898-1909, J. H. Harrison 1911. 
Crewe, Oak Street 1862-71. 

Pastors: W. J. Reade 1865, T. E. Rawlings 1868-9. 

Crewe, Union Street. New Connexion organize 1882. 

Pastors: W. Lees 1882-5, Dunstan, R. P. Cook 1889-927, 
John Thomas 1893-. 

Dalton-in-Furness. Organized 1868, iron chapel 1872, stone 1885, 
connect with Tottlebank 1869, with Barrow 1879, separate 
and join 1884, ally with Ulverston 1901. 

Pastors: D. Thomas 1869-78, J. G. Anderson 1878-. 
Dangerous Corner. See Atherton. 

Darwen. Church formed on William Street and recognized 1858, 
built Bolton Road 1861-2. 

Pastors: J. T. Gale 1861-4, W. H. Tanner 1864-5, Charles 
Stovel 1865-7, W. H. McMechan 1867-70, Thomas Baker B.A. 1870-5, 
J. Blake 1877-81, Henry Ogle 1882-5, B. Davies 1888-94, Daniel 
Hughes 1898-1901, A. McCluggage 1902-6, J. W. Walker 1908-. 
Deerplay. School 1831, church before 1860. 

Disley. From labours of a city missionary and two deaconesses, 
Wycliffe Hall built by the Rev. C. S. Macalpine M.A. and 
friends 1891, confided to Association 1893 and church formed. 
Pastor: John Lister 1895. 

Douglas. Church formed on Broadway 1893, join 1894. 

Pastors: F. T. B. Westlake 1893- , W. R. Foster 1898-1905, 
H. Cooper 1906-. 

Dukinfield. From Stalybridge, Wakefield Road, organize 1904. 

Dukinfield, Ebenezer. An early name for Stalybridge, Cross Leech 
Street. 

Earlestown. Started by Myrtle Street 1875, build 1881, 1897. 
Pastors: W. C. Taylor 1880-6, C. F. Aked 1888-90, J. Cottam 

1891-4, F. E. Miller 1894-1900, S. D. Thomas 1901-6, D. M. Paterson 

1909-12. 

Earlestown Welsh. Organize 1902. 

Eccles, Barton Lane. Organized by Itinerant Society 1832, connec- 
tion closed 1842. 

Pastor: W. Giles junior. See Manchester, Patricroft. 

Eccles. See Manchester, Eccles. 

Edgeside. Organized 1849, received 1850, collapsed at once. 
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Edgeside. Reorganized by Maden of Gambleside 1853, built 1864-5. 

Pastors : Elijah Gladwell 1853-66, J. Stapleton 1867-74}, Joseph 
Whatmough 18 -80, R. Heyworth 1882-97, W. Piggott 1900-7, J. E. 
Bottoms 1908-. 

Egremont Welsh. Liscard Road. Organize 1877, build 1899. 

Pastor: JR. Lloyd 1911. 

Egremont. Work started 1850, fostered by Lockhart’s people, church 
organized 1864, join 1867, Falkland Road 1870, new building 

1892. 

Pastors: H. W. Perris 1865, W. Glanville 1874-82, J. M. Logan 
1883-7, Alex. Gordon M.A. 1888-1900, T. R. Williams 1901-12. 
Egremont, Cumberland. Reported 1669, in Northern Association 

1695. Probably the same cause as Whitehaven. 

Fairhaven, Pollux Gate Strict and Particular. Built 1890. 

Pastor: J. Hacking 1904-. 

Farnworth. Started by Bolton 1873, chapel on Carlton Street 1879-80, 

organize and join 1886, new chapel 1907. 

Pastors: R. A. Burrows 1886-7, F. G. West 1889-90, Sam 
Jones 1890-7, W. Jenkins 1898-9, H. Rollason 1900-4, Edward Peake 
1905-11, W. T. Thorpe 1912. 

Freetown. See Bury, Bridge Street. 


Frodsham. Union church organized and joined 1889. 
Pastors: J. D. Bray 1889-91, A. H. Sayers 1894. 
Garston. Started by Evan Lewis, build and organize 1893, join 1894. 
Hon. Pastors: John Thomas 1893-1907, A. F. Elliott 1908-. 
Gilbent. See Cheadle Hulme. 


Golborne. Brynn and Atherton people organize and affiliate to Myrtle 
Street 1894, lease and build on Charles Street 1895, join 1896. 
Pastors: (John Beswick 1894, R. Yates 1896), G. R. Bray 

1900-1, W. Arnold 1907-13f. 


Goodshaw. Members hence at Bacup from 1742, build at Lumb 1750, 
organize 1753, shift to Goodshaw 1760; night and Sunday 
classes started 1802, school built 1809, join Association 1837, 
branch school at Crawshawbooth 1863, new chapel on Burnley 
Road 1864, new school 1874-5, replace others; day school 
started in same building 1876, new day school built 1886, new 
Sunday school 1887, day school transferred to L. E. A. 1891. 
Offshoots. Lumb 1828, Ringsrow, Sunnyside 1848. 

Pastors: John Nuttall 1753-92, John Pilling 1793-1835, 
Abraham Nichols 1836-48, John Jefferson 1852-62, W. G. Fifield 
1862-76, W. H. Perkins M.A., 1878-81, T. Thomas 1884-1902, J. E. 
Ramsden B.A., 1903-5, V. J. Cooper 1909-. 

Goodshawfold. Rehoboth Strict and Particular, 1852. 

Great Broughton. Founded before 1653, joined Northern Association 
1691, built about 1715, rebuilt 1806, joined L.andC. Association 
1880. 

Offshoots. Oulton and Wigton. 

Pastors : John Wilkinson -1654, Joseph Ware 1701-15, Samuel 
Blenkinsop 1719-34, Ralph Ruston , Christopher Hall 1747-52, 
Thomas Palmer 1752- , Michael Wharton 1754-90+, Jacob Hutton 
1790, J. Collins 1835-77, James MacNab 1877-84, W. Pilling 1884-7, 
Alex. Greer 1887-1912. 

Great Harwood. Started on School Street with Association approval 
1900, organize as branch of Church 1901, build on Charles 
Street 1903, independent 1907, join 1908. 

Pastors: J. O. Ogilvy 1907-10, E. G. Cole 1913-. 

Great Warford. Traceable in (1656 ? and in) 1669 at Alderley and in 
1672 at Stockport. Burials at Mottram St. Andrew from 1691, 
house licensed there 1702, building at Great Warford acquired 
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1712, join Association 1721, records from 1757, extensive 

repairs 1845, again 1881. ; 

Offshoot : Bramhall 1856. 

Pastors: Francis Turner 1673-1705, (John Johnson, Thomas: 
Percival 1715), John Turner 1718-30, John Woods 1728-30, William 
Leigh 1724-61}, John Taylor 1757-88}, Thomas Holt -1831}, Thomas 
Holt junior 1831-6}, Joseph Barber 1839-71}, Enoch Shard 1871-927, 
James Davenport 1879-. 

Groes (Penycae), Denbighshire. English services started in Salem 
school 1873, iron chapel and church formed 1874, ally with 
Ponkey 1889-98, Zion built 1899-1900, join with North Wales. 
Union 1912. 

Pastors: Henry Rees 1890-4, D. H. Jenkins 1895-8, W. B. 
Jones of Welsh church 1898-. 

Haggate Scotch. Founded 1760, built 1767, new chapel 1865-6, new 
school 1882, larger ground 1895. 

Offshoots: Briercliffe 1838-53, Burnley 1867, Brierfield 1885, 
Nelson 1899; the three last-named federated with Haggate. 

Elders: William Smith 1760-1809, Abraham Nowell 1790-1828, 
John Berry 1824-49, John Hudson 1830-71, Peter Holgate 1838-67, 
John Holgate, Abraham Altham J.P., Thomas Proctor, William 
Stanworth, James Halstead, James Halstead junior. 

Grove Lane. See Cheadle Hulme. 

Haslingden. Baptist preachers at the Congregational church from 
1775, members from 1787, joint school 1802, separate 1811 and 
worship in George Street, join Association 1813, build Pleasant 
Street 1815-6, Trinity on Blackburn Road 1872-3. 

Offshoots. George Street 1831-6, Ebenezer 1842, Ramsbottom 

1844. 

Pastors: John Maden 1812-8}, William Copley 1820-1, Thomas. 
Milnes 1823-8, James Starkey 1829-35, John Blakey 1836-56}, Peter 
Prout 1856-85, W. C. Annesley 1886-93, Joseph Fox 1896-1911. 


HASLINGDEN, TRINITY. 
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Haslingden, Chapel Street, Cave Adullam Strict and Particular. 

Haslingden. Ebenezer separates from Trinity in 1842, organize 1843, 
build on Bury Road, rebuild 1876-7. 

Pastors: James Bury 1850-8, W. J. Stuart 1862-5, B. B. Davis 
1867-81, G. T. Bailey 1883-90, D. Jones M.A. 1890-3, W. S. Davis 
1893+, Morton Gledhill 1895-1904, B. B. Davies 1905-11, G. Hirst 
192 =. 

Haslington. Organize 1884. 

Hawkshead 1. Founded at Torver 1678, joined Northern Association 
1691, acquired Hawkshead Hill 1707, extinct by 1833. 
Pastors: Robert Blenkinsop ?, George Braithwaite 1707-12, 

Richard Coulthurst 1722-72, Thomas Harbottle 1777-80, Henry 

Dawson 1781. 

Hawkshead Hill. Outstation of Coniston 1837; the group takes the 
name Hawkshead about 1898, claims the date 1678 in 1903; 
Hawkshead drops out of the group about 1909. 

Pastor: R. Jardine 1904-8. 

Haydock, Providence Strict and Particular. 


Heywood. Home Mission starts 1833, organizes and builds on Rochdale 

Road 1834, additions 1854, 1875, 1893. 

Pastors: Thomas Harbottle junior 1833-9, W. E. Jackson 
1840-5, Peter Prout 1846-8, J. Sissons 1848-51, Francis Britcliffe 
1854-7, James Dunckley 1858-67, J. Rigby 1869, W. L. Mayo 1872-6, 
George Hitchon 1877-81, James Dunckley 1881-90, I. H. James 1891-7, 
D. T. Patterson 1898-1904, George Curtis 1905-10. 


Heywood New Connexion. See Rochdale, Harriott Road. 
Heywood, Starkey Street. Jireh Strict and Particular, 1864. 


Hill Cliff. Founded about 1651, land acquired 1663, building registered 
1694, new meeting- house 1760, enlarged 1800, 1841, new manse 
1847, new school 1888. Join Crosley’ s association 1735, ILy tee Ce 
1879. 
Offshoots: Liverpool 1714, Warrington 1760, Lymm 1812, 
Little Leigh 1820, Warrington Ebenezer 1833, Latchford 1848. 
Pastors: Thomas Lowe —1696}, James Winterbottom 1693—?, 
?John Parker, Francis Turner 1705-27, John Hayes 1729-50?, John 
MacGowan about 1751-7, Thomas Wainwright 1757-72?, Alexander 
Harper 1780-6, (preaching suspended), John Thompson 1792-18257, 
John Swinton 1820-5t, James Bradford 1820-30}, Enoch Lloyd 1831, 
William Jones 1836-7, Abraham On ie 1839-76, William Pilling 
1878-85, Samuel Kenworthy 1888-927, J. S. Hughes 1393-1907, e 
Curtis 1911-. 
Hindley, Market Street. Ebenezer Strict and Particular, 1842, school 
rebuilt 1908. 
Pastors : J. Hart 1885, T. Smedley 1891-5, W. Nield 1898-. 


Hollinwood, Beulah. From Jireh church in Mancheste- Road, not the 
Ebenezer building. Assisted by Oldham, organize in Hollins 
Road 1891, join 1892. 

Hollinwood, Manchester Road. Ebenezer Strict and Particular, 1847. 
Offshoot: Jireh, merge with Hollins Road 1890. 
Pastors: W. Leach 1859, Samuel F. McKee 1888-1905. 


Holyhead. Founded by Bethel church 1860, New Park Street built, 
opened 1862, join with North Wales English Union 1912. 
Offshoot : Baker Street 1899, opened 1900. 

Pastors: W. Davies 1862-5, Alex. J. Hamilton 1865-6, Tout 
Williams 1867-70, Joseph Davies 1870-4, W. R. Saunders 1875-7, 
W. Voice 1878, S. Hall 1881, D. Price 1882- 4, W. L. Crathern 1885-8, 
S. Roberts 1888, John D. Williams 1891- 3, Gomer Evans 1894- 1906, 
J. B. Ashton 1907- 9, A. Rees Morgan 1912. 


So7 


Horwich. From Bolton 1890, buy old Wesleyan Chapel. 
Pastors : Joseph Day 1892-5, B. C. Davies 1896-9, J. C. Haddon 
(Hon.) 1899-1904, T. H. Greenwood (Hon.) 1904-7. 
Huncoat. Work begun 1807, organize 1810, chapel 1811, collapse 
1847. 
Pastors : W. Perkins 1811-347, W. Ashburner 1824-30, Thomas 
Jackson 1820-4, William Hird 1835-41, Archibald McPhail 1842-3. 


Huncoat. Work begun again 1849, chapel bought 1851 by private 
men, school built 1873, used as day school 1878, all put in 
trust 1905. Affiliated to Accrington, recognized by Association 
1910. 

Hurstwood. Separate from Vale 1876. 

Hyde. Ashton maintained services 1836-9. Again 1868 in Cross 
Street, chapel and organize 1869, join 1871, build in Chapel 
Street 1873. 

Pastors : George Hughes 1869-78, H. Watts 1878-87, W. M. R. 

McAlleese 1889-94, J. McClimon 1900-2, J. L. Bowen 1912-. 


INSKIP. 
Photo lent by the Church. 


Inskip. Gathered by Itinerant Society 1815, used day-school 1816, 

chapel 1817. 

Offshoot : Great Eccleston 1870. 

Pastors: Joseph Lakelin 1816-22, John Blakey 1824-36, W. J. 
Stewart 1838-9, B. Evans 1841-8, J. Compston 1852-6, J. Marriott 
1857-62, Q. W. Thompson 1863-4, Edwin Brown 1865-78, C. W. 
Townsend 1881-6, R. M. Burrows 1887-91, Ormerod Maden 1892-8, 
F, T. White 1899-1906, T. Connelly 1907-9, A. J. Long 1911-. 

Isle of Man. See Douglas, Ramsey. 
Kendal. Formed by the Independent minister 1809, dissolve and 

join the ancient Market Place church 1820. 

Pastor: James Kay 1809-16. 


* 
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Kingsley. The Pedobaptist nonconformists of the seventeenth 
century near Frodsham built a chapel here which was in 
“Presbyterian ’’ hands’ as late as 1820, but by 1864 was in 
“General Baptist ’’ possession. It does not seem to figure in 
New Connexion annals. f 

Kirkby Ireleth. A branch of Tottlebank, at St. Mary’s Well, about 
1826. Sold, and late congregation built at Wall End in 1876, 
no longer Baptist. 

Kirkland Strict and Particular. Founded 1838 from Blackburn. 

Knutsford. A Baptist meeting-house in Rostherne parish reported 
1713, and 66 Dissenting families, probably in Knutsford. John 
Johnson evangelized here about 1760. Reported to the bishop 
in 1778 as declining, five families and meeting-house. 

Pastor: Joshua Jackson in 1839. 

Lancaster, Scotch Baptist. Formed 1808 in Bryer Street. 

Elder: William Procter. 


eT 


ese | 


LANCASTER, WHITE CROSS STREET. 
Built 1871. 
Block lent by the Church. 


Lancaster. Organized and received 1862, school in White Cross 

Street 1864-6, chapel 1871-2, Nelson Street 1895-7. 

Offshoot. Morecambe 1875, Caton 1891. 

Pastors: S. Todd 1862-6, R. J. Beecliff 1867-9, J. Whitaker 
1871-2, Jonathan Baxendall 1873-1906, S. J. Robins 1907-9, Matthew 
Caldwell 1910-. 
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Latchford. Chapel hired by Hill Cliff people 1851, organize 1852, 
build Bethel on Acker’s Lane 1860-1, school 1878, enlarge 1902. 
Pastors: Joseph Wilkinson 1849-817, J. W. Varley 1887-94, 

Charles Andrew 1895-6,, J. F. Matthews 1897-1909, J. S. Chedburn 

1911-. 

Leigh. See Atherton, Dangerous Corner. 

Leigh. Seceders from Newton Street Independent organize as 
“ Baptist Union Church ”’ in the Town Hall 1861, join Associa- 
tion 1862, formally rejoin Newton Street with their pastor 1864, 
and though Gotch and Handford ordain him next year and the 
church is excluded by the Congregational Union, it is ignored 
by the Baptist Association in 1865. 

Pastor: Thomas Mills 1861-. 

Leigh. Baptists separate again from Newton Street and organize 
1867, Home Mission helps on condition of union with Atherton 
1869, separate 1871, join 1873 and build on Church Street, 
1878-1907 day school conducted, 1885-6 new buildings, 1912-13 
enlarged school. 

Pastors: A. Wylie M.A. 1869-70, D. Wareing 1874-81, J. W. 
Wise 1885-9, G. W. Brooker 1890-8, R. D. Darby 1899-. 

Lineholme. Branched from Shore 1816, received into New Connexion 
as Lidgate 1817, Bethel built at Lineholme 1818, school 1840, 
both enlarged 1853, join L. & C. Association 1892, Yorkshire 
Association 1912. 

Offshoot: Lydgate 1859. 

Pastors: G. Dean 1818-33}, W. Crabtree 1837-54}, A. Simons 
1855-8, W. Salter 1860-4, J. Wolfenden 1864-8, R. Silby 1870-3, 
W. Sharman 1873-8, Wesley Wood 1880-1, Sandy Kent 1884-8, G. M. 
Rice 1890-8, J. M. Walker 1898-1903, John Brown 1905-12. 


Liscard. Mission from Egremont adopted by Home Mission 1888, 

organize 1892, disappear 1894. 

Pastors: Percy A. Robertson (Hon.) 1875-90, W. Russell 
1890-2, J. A. Douglas 1893-4. 

Littleborough. Ogden began 1861, school and iron chapel 1867, 

rebuilt 1885-6, organize 1874, join 1875. 

Pastors: Thomas Vasey 1869, James Smalley 1878-9, J. P. 
Newman 1882-9, E. Towler 1894-8, John Bozier 1902-7, Henry Briggs 
1911-. 

Little Hulton. Street Gate, Zion Hill Strict and Particular. 
Little Leigh. Services in farmhouse 1817, organize 1820 as branch of 

Hill Cliff, build 1829, enlarge 1840, additions 1882, manse 1885 ; 

join N.W. Association, L. & C. Association 1876. 

Pastors: (John Thompson 1820-5t, John Swinton 1820-5t, 
James Bradford 1820-30}, Enoch Lloyd 1831), T. F. Smith 1830-66, 
A. Spencer 1867-80, W. J. M. Lord 1883-90, J. Aldis junior 1895-1900, 
G. Towler 1901-3, A. Hurn 1904-11. 

Liverpool First. Traceable 1665, house licensed 1672, meetinghouse 
at Everton 1705, burial ground at Everton 1707, separate from 

Hill Cliff 1714, meetinghouse on Byrom and Dale Streets 1722, 

on Byrom and Gerard streets 1789, sold 1846, move to Shaw 

Street 

Seceding churches, Stanley Street 1748, two other groups and 
Lime Street (Myrtle Street) 1800, Soho Street (Kensington) 1824, 
Pembroke 1839. 

Joined the Association 1719, joined Crosley’s 1736, revived the 
Association 1757 ; drop out 1841. 

Pastors: Peter Davenport 1714-9, John Sedgfield 1719-25, 
James Howarth 1726-7, John Turner 1730-40, John Johnson 1741-7, 
John Oulton, Samuel Hall, 1765-71, Samuel Medley 1772-99, Richard 
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Davies 1800-10, Moses Fisher 1811-24, Samuel Saunders 1826-35, C. 
M. Birrell 1837-9, James H. Thomas 1840, William Giles 1842-6. 


Liverpool, Aigburth. Liverpool Union erected a building on Rundle 
and Woodlands Roads 1907-8, organized 1908. 

Pastor: C. Rignal 1909-13. 

Liverpool, Aintree. Organize in Sefton Road, Walton 1878, iron 
chapel Hornby Road, chapel in Rice Lane 1888-91, Longmoor 
Lane, 1901. 

Pastors: Richard Richard 1879-81, A. G. Beaver, Daniel 
Jones, C. F. Perry 1895-8, A. F. Giddings 1902-6, W. E. Longhurst 
(Hon.) 1908-12. 

Liverpool, Bootle, Balliol Road Welsh. Intermittent attempts from 
1850, organize 1868, build Brasenose Street 1871, Balliol Road 
1898. 

Offshoot, Rhyl Street. 

Pastors: John Davies 1868, J. H. Hughes 1888-96, Peter 
Williams 1897. 

Liverpool, Bootle. See Stanley Road. 

Liverpool, Bousfield Street Welsh. Organize from Great Crosshall 
1840, Bond Street, Athol Street 1851, Seion in Kirkdale 1876. 
Pastors : John Roberts, D. R. Jones, D. Morris, John Davies, 

J. J. Williams, W. Williams, Peter Jones 1893-1902, Myles Griffiths 

1907-. 

Liverpool, Byrom Hall. Work began again 1851, church 1861, join 
Association 1876. 

Pastors : James Smith, T. Dawson, J. Matthews 1873-6, J. B. 
Anderson 1881-91, F. G. West 1892-1902, Thomas Iles 1904-. 
Liverpool, Carisbrooke. Richmond started work in Kirkdale 1873, 

organize 1875, move to Carisbrooke Road, Walton 1879. 

Pastor : Walter Bathgate 1875-. 

Liverpool, Cottenham Street. Organize 1875 out of a Mission on 
Hall Lane, Coleridge Street, Cottenham Street 1879, amalgamate 
with Empire Street 1892-1910. 

Offshoot, Empire Street 1886. 

Pastors: D. Witton Jenkins 1881-6, Thomas Dawson 1886, 
J. Elias 1892, Charles Roberts 1894-5. 

Liverpool, Dale Street. Alternative name for Byrom Street. 

Liverpool, Dale Street, St. Thomas Buildings. 

J. Shoveller meeting here 1818-21. 

Liverpool, Ebenezer Hall, branch of Toxteth Tabernacle. 

Liverpool, Edge Hill, Sidney Place. In 1800 a high Calvinistic group 
from the mother church went to Stanley Street, Great Crosshill 

school, Matthew Street, Cockspur Street 1821, Edge Hill 1824, 

Edmund Street. 

- Pastors: Abram Webster, Henry Paice 1810, John Underhill 

1816. 

Liverpool, Edge Lane Welsh. Services in 1850, organize 1859, Juno 
eG Mount Vernon Street, Hall Lane 1868-76, Edge Lane 
1887. 

Pastors : D. Howells 1866, W. Thomas, Rees Evans, S. Lloyd 
Jones 1900-2}, H. R. Roberts 1904-. 

Liverpool, Empire Street. Bought 1886, worked with Cottenham 
Street, become Disciple 1910. 

Liverpool, Everton Village Welsh. Branch of Cefn Mawr 1805, join 
Welsh Association 1808, organize 1815, Edmund Street 1820, 
Great Crosshall 1825, Everton 1869. 

Offshoots. _ Windsor Street 1830, Bousfield Road 1839, 
Knowsley Road 1869. 


Pastors: John Blayney 1807, J. P. Davies 1811-3, Daniel 
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Jones 1818-43, Edward Roberts, David Price 1845-56, W. Thomas 
1858-67, Abel J. Parry 1867-71, John Evans 1873-6, Charles Davies 
1877-88, David Powell 1889-. 


Liverpool. Fabius church organized 1863, build on the 1707 Everton 
burial-ground 1869, join 1880. 
Pastors: Aaron Matthews 1878-9, Daniel Jones 1879-87, 
Charles R. Green 1888. 
Liverpool, Juno Street. Mission of Myrtle Street 1878-92. 
Liverpool, Kirkdale Tabernacle. Sharon Hall worked by Pioneer 
Mission, new church 1894. 
Pastors (George Goodchild, G. Hodson) Frank Russell 1894-1903, 
C. W. Adams 1904-. 


Liverpool. Separate from Byrom Street 1824 to Oil Street, Cockspur 
Street, Soho Street, Kensington, Jubilee Drive 1889. 

Offshoot. Old Swan 1879, with separate pastors Dan Jones, 
S. Hawkes 1880-3, F. W. C. Bruce, F. A. Jackson 1889-90, E. Peake 
1892-4 ; reunite. 

Pastors : Moses Fisher —1840}, R. B. Lancaster 1840, eorenG 
1849, E. H. Jackson 1859-61, J. Owen 1863-9, J. T. Hagen 1870-2, 
E. E. Walter 1872-1906, H. H. Dunnico 1906-. 

Liverpool, Knowsley Road Welsh. Diverge from Great Crosshall 
1868, Edmund Street, Knowsley Road 1887. 

Pastors: D. W. Lewis 1876-1912, E. W. Wynne 1912. 
Liverpool, Leadenhall Street. Branch of Richmond. 

Liverpool, Mill Street. Mission of Myrtle Street 1849, new building 
1877. 

Liverpool, Myrtle Street. From Byrom Street to Church Lane in 1800. 
organize 1801, build on Lime and Elliott streets 1803, join 
Association 1812, build on Myrtle Street 1842-4, enlarge 1859. 
Offshoots and dependencies. Mill Street 1849, St. Helens 1862, 

Solway Street 1867, Widnes 1872, Earlestown 1875, Juno Street 

1878-92, Aughton 1879, Prince’s Gate 1881, Brynn 1887, Spekefields 

1892, Golborne 1894. 

Pastors: Peter Aitken 1801+, James Lister 1803-47, Hugh 
Stowell Brown 1848-867, D. P. McPherson 1887-90, John Thomas 
M.A. 1893-. 

Liverpool, Orrell Park. Organized 1910, join 1912. 


Liverpool. Pembroke built on Crown Street for church separating 
from Byrom Street 1839. 
Pastors: C. M. Birrell 1838-78, F. B. Meyer 1869-72, P. G. 
Scorey 1872-8, R. Richard 1881-7, W. Pratt M.A. 1888-90, C. F. Aked 
1890-1905, J. Wilson 1902-3, H. Youlden 1907-11, Donald Fraser 1911-. 


Liverpool. Pembroke members build on Derby Road, Bootle, in 1844, 
organize 1846, join Association 1862, Stanley Road 1896. 
Pastors: J. J. Davies 1845-9, D. B. Joseph 1850-60, R. H. 

Roberts B.A. 1861-9, W. H. Perkins M.A. 1870-7, Z. T. Dowen 

1878-81, W. C. Davies 1882-5, A. Kirk 1886-8, A. H. Smith 1888-90, 

E. Moore 1891-9, R. D. Lloyd 1899-. 

Liverpool, Prince’s Gate. Initiated 1879 by Myrtle Street members 
and Canadian friends, build 1879-81, organize 1881, join 1882. 
Pastors : G. W, M. Carey M.A. 1881-4, Robert Lewis 1885-1905, 

T. E. Ruth 1905-11, L. H. Marshall B.A., B.D. 1911-. 

Liverpool, Rhyl Street Welsh. Branch of Bootle Welsh. 

Liverpool, Richmond. Work begun in the Everton Atheneum 1859, 
church organized 1865, Brick Road built 1869. 

Pastors: F. H. Roberts 1860-82, J. H. Atkinson 1883-1909, 

WED Koss) Bsc, 1910 

Liverpool, Russell Street, Salem, 1828-32. 
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LIVERPOOL, PEMBROKE. 
Built 1839. 
Block lent by the Church. 


Liverpool, Solway Street. Mission of Myrtle Street 1867, enlarged 
1868, 1874. 

Liverpool, Spekefields. Mission of Myrtle Street 1892, join Solway 
Street 1904. 

Liverpool, Stanley Park, Walton. Work begun in Sharon Hall on 
Westminster Road 1876, organize and join 1877, move to 
Walton Lane 1893, build Stanley Park, disappear 1909. 
Pastors : H. Cordon 1872-1907. 

Liverpool, Stanley Street. From Byrom Street 1747, to Comus 
Street 1799, sold 1854. 

Pastors : John Johnson 1747-91}, Fisher, Guyton. 

Offshoot: Millington. 

Liverpool, Toxteth Tabernacle. From work in Hengler’s Circus, 
Hope Hall, Ebenezer chapel, organize 1869, build 1871, join 
1899. 

Pastors: W. P. Lockhart -1893+, W. Carey Sage M.A., B.D. 
1892-3, S. J. Jones 1895-8, H. O. Mackey 1899-1905, W. G. Pope 1906-. 
Liverpool, Tue Brook, New Road. Mission in 1870, chapel 1873, 

organize 1878, join 1879, drop out 1883, rejoin 1889, dissolve 

1892. 

Pastors : (Malcolm Thomson, Seddon), E. E. Fisk 1878-88, 
Liverpool, Tue Brook. City Mission works 1892, organize 1894, 

enlarge 1901. 

Pastors: J. C. Elder 1894-1902, J. W. Derwent 1904-11. 

S. Hawkes 1890-2. 

Liverpool, Walnut Street Particular. 

Liverpool, Walton. See Carisbrooke. 

Liverpool, Walton, Longmoor Road. 

Hon. Pastor: W. E. Longhurst. 

Liverpool, Waterloo, 1890-6. 

Pastors: George Goodchild 1890-2, George Boulsher 1892-6. 
Liverpool, Waterloo. KReorganize in Oxford Road 1896, join 1900, 

Crosby Road 1911. 


Pastors: Daniel Scott 1896-8, T. Adamson 1898-1909, J. H. 
Atkinson 1910-. 
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Liverpool, Wavertree. Build Dovedale Road 1904-5, organize 1906, 
join 1907. 

Pastor: J. Fleming Shearer 1906-. 

Bae West Derby, Mill Lane. Built by John Houghton about 

a: 

Liverpool, Windsor Street Welsh. From Great Crosshall 1830 to 
Heath Street, Stanhope Street 1833, Windsor Street 1870. 
Pastors: T. R. Davies 1830, W. Roberts, Benjamin Williams, 

H. W. Hughes, Rees Evans, J. R. Jones 1874-6, Walter Samuel -1904f, 

O. M. Owen 1906-13. 

Llandudno English. Chapel built on Mostyn Street 1862, summer 
services from Llangollen and Liverpool, church organized 1876, 
buildings greatly enlarged 1893. 

Pastors: F. Wills 1873-8, J. Raymond 1878-. 

Llangollen. Founded at Penybryn 1861. In no association. 

coon Pastors: J. Williams 1881, E. W. Jenkins 1903-5, J. G. Reed 

-11. 

Lodge Brymbo. Organize 1860, join with North Wales Union 1912. 

Longton, Trentham Road. Organized 1853, meeting in Town Hall, 
disorganized 1860-7, built. 

Pastors: T. W. Freckleton 1855-60, W. Bishop 1867-70, H. 
Wood 1871, Caleb Springthorpe 1873- , C. T. Johnson 1879, James 
Briggs 1888-95, A. S. Langley 1905-. 

Love Clough, Rehoboth. See Goodshawfold. 

Lumb. Goodshaw opened a school 1824, rented a new building 1827, 
organized separately 1828, built 1829-31, day-school 1846, new 
Sunday school 1871-2, new building 1881-2. 

Pastors: Richard Ashworth 1828-35;, John Driver 1836-48, 
S. Jones 1850-4, R. H. Brotherton 1860-1, T. Vasey 1864-9, D. George 
1871-6, H. Abraham 1880-5, D. Muxworthy 1887-91, B. T. Davies 
1895-1900, T. Iles 1901-4, B. F. Chambers 1906-. 

Lydgate, Mount Olivet (Yorks.). From Lineholme 1859, Arch View 
1860, build 1865, refused admission to New Connexion till 
1868, join Yorkshire Association 1894. 

Pastors: James Dearden 1861-83, W. L. Stevenson 1884-1906. 
W. T. Garling 1907-. 

Lymm. Branch of Hill Cliff, Cherry Lane 1819, separate 1834 ?, 
Altrincham Road 1850. 

Lymm, Higher Lane. Founded 1850. 

Pastors: Isaac Ridgeway, H. D vies 1875-88. 

Lymm, West Lane, 1865-70. 

Lytham. Cause disappear 1862. 

Pastor: J. Edmondson 1802-. 

Lytham. See Fairhaven. 

Macclesfield. Buy Calamine Street 1822, organize 1823, reconstruct 
1826, move to St. George’s Street 1873. 

Daughter: Bank Top about 1850, rejoin. 

Pastors: (J. G. Pike —1823), John Preston 1823-6, R. Kenney 
1828-42, J. Lindley 1843-4, G. Maddeys 1846-50, R. Stocks 1850- , 
J. Maden junior 1858-68, Isaac Watts 1871- , J. Maden again 1876- , 
Z. T. Dowen 1881-6, J. Hollinshead, E. A. Hobby. 

Macclesfield. Particular Baptist church in 1851, extinct by 1876. 

Macclesfield, Windmill Square. Existing in 1851, join the “ Old 
Baptist Union,” organized 1880. 

Pastor im) 190i Ei Deals 
Manchester First church. Founded about 1649, met first in what is 

now Chetham’s Hospital, in private houses till about 1707, 

meeting-house reported 1713, Coldhouse built on Thorniley Brow 

1740 and vested in trust 1748, deed enrolled 1749, new building 

(knownas Back Lane chapel) on St. George’s Road, now Rochdale 
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Road 1789, enlarged 1822, school in Sharp Street. Joined 
Crosley’s Association 1735, Yorkshire and Lancashire Association 
1790-1806. 

Ofishoots : Cannon Street Congregational 1762, Tib Lane 1766, 

Coldhouse 1789-1898, New York Street now Moss Side 1808, 

George Street 1822, Oldham Street 1842-58. ; 

Pastors: John Wigan, John Jones, William Morris, Edward 
Gathorne -1686{, ? Roger Worthington -1709}, James Winter- 
bottom 1724-59}, Caleb Warhurst 1756-62, Edmund Clegg, John Sharp 
1786-96, John Hindle 1798-__, Hassal, Wylie, William Gadsby 1805-447, 
Alex. B. Taylor 1848-87;, Hugo Gruber 1898-. 

Manchester, Ancoats, Every Street. Undenominational work of 1805 
housed in the Round Chapel 1824, fostered by George Street, 
adopted by District Union 1867, church organize and join 1869, 
fuse with Independents 1881. 

Pastors: (Schofield), W. Stokes, D. MacGregor 1869, Seth 
Backhouse 1875, G. E. Ireland 1877-9, T. Williams, H. L. Overbury. 
Manchester, Ardwick, Higher Temple Street. Founded 1856, by 

members of Oldham Street on the sale of those premises, close 

1890. 

Offshoot : Upper Brook Street. 

Pastors: S. A. Smith 1856-83; R. Bowker. 

Manchester, Beaver Park, Didsbury. Founded 1901, funds partly 
from Coldhouse and Elm Street sales. 

Manchester, Birch Street, West Gorton. From Clowes Street, organize 
1878, join 1880, Ainsworth Street, Birch Street 1886. 

Pastors: T. Williams 1880-1, W. Nield 1882-8. 

Manchester, Booth Street, Union Hall. Branch of Oxford Road, 1894. 

Manchester, Broughton. Started from Salford in Cobden Hall 1880, 
join 1881, build on Great Clowes Street 1883, 1898. 

Pastors: E. E. Coleman 1882-6, A. M. Nickalls 1887-90, J. 
Dyer Bray 1892-1903, C. H. Watkins 1905-9, J. E. Whitmore 1912-. 
Manchester, Camp Street, Deansgate. Friendship Inn opened by 

Moss Side 1904. 

Manchester, Chorlton-cum-Hardy. Organized from Stretford 1898, 
join 1900, build on Wilbraham Road 1902, 1907. 

Pastor: G. N. Williams 1898-. 

Manchester, Clowes Street, West Gorton. Oxford Road start school 
in William Street 1862, build 1864, branch church 1868, “‘ Oxford 
Road and West Gorton” 1873, build 1874-6, separate and 
join 1880. 

Pastors: George Whitehead 1864, Sam Pilling 1868, H. L. 
Overbury 1871, J. M. G. Owen 1880-6, James Mills 1887-8, David 
Chinnery 1889-92, W. A. Livingstone 1895-9, V. J. Cooper 1900-9, 
F. E. Hall 1909-. 

Manchester, Coldhouse. Second church formed after original moved 
in 1789 to St. George’s Road. New roof 1826. Church then 
termed “‘ Scotch,”’ though the one pastor received the endow- 
ment. Closed 1898, proceeds applied to Beaver Park, Didsbury. 
Offshoots : Moss Side (Bethesda), Thirlmere Street. 

Pastors: Bruce in 1798, ‘“‘ W. Jackson and others’ in 1813, 
Jackson ordained 1817-46}, Charles Rolley -1856+, William Davies 
1856-66, Gardner before 1879. 

Manchester. College church formed at Brighton Grove 1874. 
Offshoots. Halsbury Street, Longsight mission, Reddish 1878. 
Honorary Pastors: Henry Dowson 1874-7, Edward Parker 

D.D. 1877-98, J. T. Marshall M.A., D.D. 1898-. 

Manchester, Coupland Street. From Grosvenor Street and Moss Side 
1886, buying premises, join 1888. 

Offshoot : Upper Brook Street 1891. 
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Pastors.: George Wainwright 1884-8, Edmund Morley 1888-90, 
A. E. Clarke B.A. 1890-1, D. L. Donald 1892-3, J. O. Campbell 1893-5, 
C. H. Watkins 1897-1905, G. S. Johnson 1906-8, G. W. Warwick 1909-. 
Manchester, Eccles. Organize in Peel Street 1878, join 1881, new 

chapel 1885, Wellington Road 1897-9. 

Offshoot : Winton 1909. 

Pastors : J. J. Mead 1878+, G. E. Ireland 1879-82, E. K. Everett 
1886-97, H. J. Morley 1899-1904, C. W. Skemp 1905-7, J. Heap 1909-. 
Manchester, Fleet Street, Deansgate. Day and Sunday school in 1821. 
Manchester, George Street. From Rochdale Road 1823, reinforced 

from York Street 1830 and join Association, merge with York 

Street 1844, many members preferring to go to Grosvenor 

- treet. 

Offshoots: Gorton 1828, Salford 1837-1912, Hulme 1836-69, 

Grosvenor Street 1844. 

Pastors : Thomas Upcraft 1824, John Aldis 1831-7, J. Girdwood 
1838-41, C. Thompson 1842-4. 


Manchester, Gorton. Work by George Street 1828, organize 1861 
and join 1862, build on Wellington Street 1873, 1884. 
Pastors: Richard Stanion 1861-73, W. B. Vasey 1874-5, E. K. 
Everett 1876-86, R. F. Handford 1886-93, Thomas Armstrong 1893-. 


Manchester, Grosvenor Street, ‘“‘ Evangelical Friends.” 
Oftshoots: Alderley (Brook Lane), Gheadle Hulme (Grove 
Lane), Longsight (Stockport Road), Rusholme Grove. 


Manchester, Grosvenor Street, Chorlton-upon-Medlock. Members of 
the late George Street church buy Providence Chapel from the 
Evangelical Friends 1844, unite with some of them and join 
Association 1845, remodel 1853, enlarge 1858, absorb Temple 
Street 1864, absorb Upper Brook Street 1900. 

Offshoot. Goupland Street 1886. 

Pastors: D. Rhys Stephen 1845-9, D. M. Evans 1850-6, Arthur 
Newark 1857-66, H. J. Betts 1866-72, C. A. Davis 1872-9, H. Wright 
1879-84, G. Wainwright 1884-5, W. J. Hunter 1886-92, E. B. Woods 
1894-7, R. Tallontire 1900-5, A. E. Robinson 1906-. 

Manchester, Hall Street, Greenheys. Mission of Moss Side, 1885. 

Manchester, Hamer Street. Work begun 1863, join as ‘‘ Hamer 
Street and Free Trade Hall ’’ 1874-7, reformed 1894 see Hulme. 
Hon. Pastor : W. Birch junior 1865-89, J. A. ;amieson 1889-94 

Manchester, Hulme, Wilmott Street. Trust deed enrolled 1836, 
George Street began 1841, organize 1844, join 1845, retire to 
N.W. Association 1860, join District Union 1867, dissolve. 
Premises occupied by mission of Oxford Road 1870. 

Pastor: W. Gatenby 1856. 

Manchester, Hulme, York Street. Hamer Street was reformed 1894 
and joined at once, York Street 1897. 

Hon. Pastor: J. A. Jamieson 1889-. 

Manchester, Hyde Road. New Connexion founded 1871, received 
1872, die on Dorset Street before 1884. 

Manchester, Jersey Street. Separate from Oak Street 1845, rejoin 
1848. : 

Manchester, Levenshulme. Work begun 1902 in South Street, organize 
1904, Broom Lane and join 1906, Essex Street 1911. 

Pastor: J. T. Hutton 1904-. 

Manchester, Longsight, Halsbury Street. Branch of Brighton Grove. 

Manchester, Longsight, Slade Lane. Start in Grammar School 1887, 
organize 1888, meet Stockport Road, join as “‘ Rushford Bar ”’ 
1892, being in iron church, Slade Lane 1899-1900. 

Pastors: Robert Jones 1900-8, John Heath 1910-3. 
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MANCHESTER, GROSVENOR STREET. 
Enlarged 1858. 
Photo lent by the Church. 


Manchester, Longsight, Stockport Road. Mission by William Fowden 
of Grove Lane. 

Manchester, McCormick Street, Oldham Road. Work begun by 
District Union 1873, organized as New Connexion church 1877, 
move to Elm Street 1878, dissolve 1881, property rented to 
Salvation Army, sold 1901. 

Pastors: J. H. Smith 1877, T. Williams 1880-1. 

Manchester, Moss Side. New York Street built 1807-8, church 
organized February, 1808, move 1870-2. 

Offshoots. George Street 1828, reunite 1844 ; Greenheys 1886 ; 
Friendship Inn 1904. 

Pastors: W. Stephens 1811-7, John Birt 1820-41, C. Thomp- 
son 1842-4, R. Morris 1845-8, R. Chenery 1849-77, T. H. Holyoak 
1878-81, Joseph Turner 1882-9, Arnold Streuli 1891-. 

Manchester, Moss Side, Great Western Street. Offshoot of the second 
Coldhouse church, named Bethesda. Now Disciple. 

Manchester, New Bridge Street, Bethel. Received into New Connexion 
1878. 

Manchester, Oak Street. New Connexion organize on Great Mount 
Street 1820, received 1821, Oak Street 1825, Claremont Terrace, 
Strangeways 1851, extinct 1858. 

Offs oots: Stockport 1836-56, Jersey Street 1845-8. 

Pastors: F. Beardsall 1834-42, J. F. Farrent 1844-5, Michael 

Shore 1852-3. 

Manchester, Oldham Street. From Rochdale Road 1842-58, chapel 
1844-56. 

Offshoot: Salford, Bury Street 1855, Higher Temple Street 

1858. 

Pastors: W. Bidder 1844-7, John Corbett 1847-50, William 
Palmer 1850-3, Henry Hanks 1853-5. 
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Manchester, Openshaw. Work begun in a private house 1873, 
school built 1878, chapel 1906. 

Pastors : Richard Stanion 1873-90}, L. M. Thomas 1894-. 

Manchester, Oxford Road. Built 1841, Union church formed by 
Baptists 1842, new site 1869. 

Offshoots : West Gorton 1868, 
Pastors: Francis Tucker B.A. 1842-58, Alexander Maclaren 

B.A., D.D., Litt.D. 1858-1903, Pastor Emeritus 1903-10}, J. G. Raws 

assistant 1882-9, J. E. Roberts M.A., B.D., assistant 1890-5, co-pastor 

1895-1903, pastor 1903- , W. H. Matthews B.A., B.D., assistant 

1906-7, J. O. Hagger B.D. assistant 1911-. 

Manchester, Patricroft. Byron Street Strict and Particular. From 
1832 Eccles church. 

Pastors: W. Price 1863, J. Standeven, A. W. Mills. 

Manchester. Pendleton formed from Salford 1873, join 1874. 
Pastors: Frank Trotman 1874-82}, J. R. Glasson 1883, J. G. 

Skemp M.A. 1884-1905, T. A. Plant M.A., B.D. 1906-. 

Manchester, Queen’s Park, Harpurhey. Sprang out of cottage work 
in Drinkwater Street and Goodier Street 1831, organize as 
Union church 1854, build 1855, schools in Conron Street, join 
1879. 

Pastors: James Dunckley, W. Steadman Davies, T. W. 

Thomason, W. Owen 1897-. 

Manchester, Rusholme. Mission in Rusholme Grove founded by 
William Fowden, extinct before 1870. 

Manchester, Rusholme. Nelson Street branch of Oxford Road, 1872. 

Manchester, Stretford. Organize 1865, chapel on Edge Lane 1868, 
join 1901. 

Offshoot : Chorlton 1899. 
Pastors: Fitzherbert Bugby 1865-72, James Stuart 1874-80, 

W. V. Robinson 1881-8, G. N. Williams 1888-99, F. A. Rees 1900-7, 

James Hodgson 1908-13. 

Manchester, Thirlmere Street, Zion Strict and Particular. From 
Coldhouse about 1876. 

Pastor: T. Emery 1899-. 

Manchester, Upper Brook Street, Emmanuel. Organise from Coupland 
Street 1891, join 1893, fuse with Grosvenor Street 1900. 
Pastors: A. E. Clarke, B.A., W. Owen 1892-6, J. J. Ellis 1896-8. 

Manchester, Upper Medlock Street Welsh. Organize 1812 in Granby 
Row. 

Pastor: J. H. Hughes 1901. 

Manchester, Urmston. Organize 1900, build 1903. 
Hon. Pastor: S. J. Barlow 1905-. 

Manchester, West Gorton. See Clowes Street. 

Manchester, Wilmott Street. Branch of Oxford Road 1870. 

Manchester, Winton, Perrin Lane. Formed 1909. 

Manchester, Withington. Begun in Victoria Hall 1892, organize 
1894, join 1895. 

Pastors: H. C. Wagnell 1892-6, F. C. J. Dawson 1896-1900, 

J. F. Taviner B.A. 1900-5, Dr. Fenn (Hon.) 1908-12. 

Maryport. Scotch Baptists in Senhouse Street 1807, reorganize and 
build on High Street 1833-4, enlarge 1859 and 1871, Trinity 
on Station Road 1891. 

Offshoots. Grasslot 1876-1913, Netherton 1882. 
Pastors: Hugh Anderson 1835-49, D. Kirkbride 1849-79f, 

H. C. Bailey 1881-9, W. H. Elliott —1896, J. Bailey B.A. 1896-8, 

H. C. Mander 1899-1904, T. N. Tattersall 1905-9, S. R. Ward M.A. 

1909-. 

Middleton. Itinerant Society begin 1852-3, organize 1858, build 
Temple Street 1890. 
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Pastors: J. P. Catanach 1862-6, H. Watts 1888-93, C. Deal 
1894-99, T. Wholhouse 1900, T. Smedley 1904. 

Middleton. Gadsby form a church about 1835, extinct by 1848. 
Millgate. Bacup Ebenezer start 1851, hire 1853, build 1858, organize 

1876, join 1877, new building 1883. ; 

Pastors: W. H. Knight 1868-70, T. Griffiths 1871-85, James 
Fenwick 1888-90, James Evans 1893-9, H. G. Collinson 1902-8, J. W. 
Titherington 1909-. 

Millington. Built for Johnsonians 1759, still open 1864. 

Pastors: Thomas Thomason -1766, Isaac Cheetham -1800f, 

John Chetham -1819¥. 


MILLOM. 
Built 1869. 
Photo lent by the Church. 


Millom. Begun from Coniston 1867, chapel 1869 and supervision from 
Tottlebank, branch of Barrow 1875, organize 1879, join 1885, 
new chapel 1884. 

Pastors: Wendon Hambly 1878-9, Edwin Brown 1879-83, 
James McNab 1884-6, David Tait 1889-91, Charles Deal 1891-4, James 
Hodgson 1894-6, F. J. Mathison 1896-8, J. W. Chapman 1900-4, Isaac 
Lewis 1904-7, James Ings 1909-10, A. S. Johnston 1911-. 

Mills Hill, Chadderton. Oldham immigrants start school 1845, build 
1849, organize 1853, received 1855, new school 1904. 

Pastors: J. Kightley 1854-63, H. Webster 1871-5, W. Wiggins 
1876-80, G. Jones 1891-4, Frederick Oliver 1897-1902. 

Milton. Organized 1849 in a cottage at Norley, reorganized 1862, 
building in Onston Lane near Norton 1864, join N.W. Association, 
i C. 1876, new building at Milton near Acton Bridge 
1898. 

Pastor : John Swinton 1849-90, J. C. Elder 1903-5, J. R. Bentley 

1908-12. 

Mold Mission. 
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oe Organize 1875, build 1876, join 1877, new building 

1 : 

Pastors: W. G. Myles 1878-89, Carey Nuttall 1896, Edward 
Smith 1897-1905, J. H. Brunton 1906-7, J. Wolfenden 1908-11, A. H. 
Lewis, B.A., B.D., 1913-. 

Morecambe, West End. Devonshire Hall opened 1912. 

Mossley. Organized 1879 from Stalybridge Wakefield Road, dis- 
appeared 1894. 

Pastor: S. Skingle 1879-81. 

Nantwich General. Emerges 1653, build Barker Street 1725, extinct 
bya TATA 
Daughter churches. Allostock ? Shrewsbury ? Newbridge. 
Pastors: Samuel Acton -1740?, Isaac Kimber 1724-7, John 

ee John Green 1728-50, Henry Phillips 1753-6, John Pyne 

-1762. 

Associations. Perhaps in a General at first, Taylor II, 262. 
Jomed the Y.& IL. PB: in 11757. 

Nantwich, Second Church. Organized 1812 and placed in the old 
meeting-house on Barker-street, received 1813, erased 1833. 
Pastors: J. Cooper 1813, Thomas Foster 1827, Thomas Ham- 

mersley. 

Nantwich Third Church. Organized 1861 to use old premises. Built 
1873. 

Pastors: J. B. Lockwood 1864-5, E. Evans 1866-9, E. K. 
Everett 1869-72, R. P. Cook 1872-81, P. Williams 1882-91, J. R. 
Mitchell 1894-6, W. H. Williams 1897-9, P. Miller 1899-1900, J. E. 
Brett 1903-10, H. Collard 1911-. 

Nateby. See Kirkland. 

Nelson. Started by Briercliffe on Dial Street in 1868, premises on 
Bradley Road 1871, organize and join 1874, build Carr Road 
1876-7, schools 1896-7, extend chapel 1900. 

. Pastors: R. Littlehales 1874, R. C. Page 1875, S. Hawkes 
1877-9, C. G. Croome 1882-9, Duncan McCallum 1889-97, A. S. 
Hollinshead 1898-1906, James Hair M.A. 1907-11, H. Rolfe 1913-. 
Nelson, Elizabeth Street. Organize 1887, join 1901. 

Pastor: A. E. Bach 1902-5. 

Nelson Scotch. Begun in Cumberland Street by Haggate, reorganized 
in Railway Street 1899, building on Bradshaw Street 1903. 
Elders: Robert Shoesmith, D. S. Nuttall. 

Nelson, Woodlands Road. From Carr Road 1896, organize 1898, join 
1899, build 1903. 

Pastors : H. Nicholls 1901-5, J. Whitaker 1906-10, E. Barson 
1912-. 

New Brighton, Seabank Road. By Pioneer Mission 1890, chapel 
1893-4, organize 1894, slip into Association 1905. 

Pastors : E. Morley 1890-1902, J. E. Rowe M.A. 1903-5, E. E. 
Walter 1906-9, J. R. Skinner 1911-. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme. Due to Hanley 1832, join 1839, dropped 
1844, extinct 1854. 

Pastors: L. J. Abington 1832-6, W. K. Ryecroft, C. H. Harcourt 
-1841. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme. Hanley and Stoke begin on Hassell Street 
1868, organize and builds 1871, first pastor also at Burslem, 
adopted by Home Mission 1878, join West Midland Association 
1893. 

Pastors: H. C. Field 1873-6, G. Dunnett 1876-9, A. E. Seddon 
1880-1, P. H. Blackie 1882-7, W. G. Clow 1888-99, J. M. Jones 
1891-2, W. Chambers 1893-5, A. S. Langley 1897-1908, A. E. Bach 


1905-12. 
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Northwich. Organize 1841, join 1842, disappear 1854. 
Pastor: T. Swinton 1841-53. 
Norton. See Milton. 
Oakenshaw. See Accrington. 
Ogden. Separate from Rochdale 1783. New chapel 1861-2, old 

chapel removed for new school 1897. 

Offshoots. Oldham 1816, Littleborough 1861-74. 

Pastors: William Wade 1783-6, Thomas Williams 1786-8, 
Abraham Webster 1788-9, Gott in 1794, James Hargreaves 1797?-1808, 
1809-21, Thomas Muckley 1823, John Allison 1825-40, Joseph Gartside 
1841-52, Daniel Chegwidder 1855-8, Levi Nuttall 1859-73, A. E. 
Greening 1873-80, W. S. Llewellyn 1880-. 

Old Colwyn English. Organize and build 1891, rebuild 1906, join 1912. 

Pastors : E. Jones Davies 1891, J. Brasted 1893, H. T. Cousins, 
E. T. Davies 1901-. 


OLDHAM, KING STREET. 
Built 1817. 


Block lent by the Church. 


Oldham, King Street. Ogden and the Itinerant help dissenters 1815, 
organize in Manchester Street 1816, join 1818, build King Street 
1860-2, school 1881. 

Offshoots. A second church 1834-9, Mills Hill 1845-53, Royton 

1861-76, Chamber Road 1863, Glodwick 1864-76, Hollinwood 1891. 
Pastors : Shaw 1817-8, C. T. Thompson 1820-3, Thomas Thomas 

1824-9, T. F. Jordan 1830-33, Thomas Steele 1834-6, J. D. Careswell 

1839-42, John Birt 1842-62}, J. W. Ashworth 1857-64, W. Stokes 

1864-6, G. Williams 1867-70, R. H. Bayley 1870-9, F. Overend 1880-3, 

W. F. Edgerton 1884-93, C. Rignal 1896-1900, Stuart Caldwell 1901-. 

Oldham Second Church. In Association 1834-9. Build Churchill 
Street 1862, Ebenezer Strict and Particular. 

Pastors: Abbott 1834, J. Nield, Jabez Eddison, Perrit, M. 

Isherwood 1912-. 

Oldham. From King Street, twenty return to Manchester Street and 
pmue 1863, join Association 1865, build on Chamber Road 
Pastors: P. P. Rowe 1864-9, E. Balmford 1872-9, J. J. Berry 


ab G. E. Buckeridge 1888-91, L. Morris 1891-1909, T. Connelly 
1909-12. 
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Oldham, Pitt Street, Glodwick. A school built in 1852 was taken over 
1864, joined the Association 1876 claiming to have originated 
1857, new building 1886. 
Pastors: N. Richards 1876-9, W. Hughes 1882-98, H. Ogden 
1903-11, H. B. Cook 1913-. 


Onston. See Milton. 


Oswaldtwistle. Organized from Accrington in 1840, building at Little 
Moor End bought 1845, school erected 1868, chapel 1877-8, 
school enlarged 1899. Withdrew from L. & C. Association 1859, 
rejoined after North-Western Association dissolved. 

Pastors: John Bamber 1844-51, Joseph Harbottle 1851-61, 

John. Brown M.A. 1866-8, John Naylor 1874-9, Hyland Webster 

1880-3, Sam. L. Jones 1885 and 1888-91, Albert Woodward 1895-9, 

D. Jerman B.D. 1904-. 


Padiham. Sabden opens school 1840, builds chapel on Burnley Road 
1844-6, separate and join Association 1852, premises enlarged 
1858, presented on condition manse built 1880, extension 1889- 
ile 
Pastors: W. Fisher 1846-8+, J. H. Wood 1850, G. Ashmead 

1855, R. Brown 1857-65, S. H. Griffin, Thomas Ryder 1866-70, B. May 

1870-7, H. C. Bailey 1877-81, W. M. Thomas 1883-8, D. Mux- 

worthy 1893-5, J. S. Langley 1897-. 

Padiham, Pendle Street, Mount Zion. From Burnley Road 1866, 
Morley Street organize Strict church, join 1877, build Pendle 
Street 1876-7. 

Pastors: G. H. Griffin 1866-7, Charles Roberts 1892-3, Jonas 

Lee 1894-8, G. W. Bloomfield 1901-6, B. Broadbent 1909-13. 

Patricroft. See Manchester. 

Pemberton. Founded by former members of St. John’s Parish Church 
1847, and soon became Strict and Particular Baptist. Built 
Jireh on Chapel Street, Lamberhead Green. , 1864. 
Pastor: Henry Farrimond 1864-89. 


Pendle Hill. See Sabden. 

Ponkey, Mount Pleasant. Organize 1889, join 1912. 

Poulton-le-Fylde. Joseph Crompton’s house at Staining registered, 
succeeded by the Temperance Hall, Queen’s Square, for Par- 
ticular Baptists. Apparently extinct. 


Poynton. Separate from Cheadle Hulme 1862, build 1867. 
Pastors: George Walker 1862-1903, John Lister 1905-. 


Preston First Church. Work begun 1782 by members of Prescot Street, 
London, organize 1783, build on Leeming Street 1785, join 
Association at once, enlarge 1833, build on Fishergate 1858, 
and absorb Scotch Baptists. 

Offshoot: Pole Street 1854. 

Pastors: Ben. Davies 1783-5, Daniel Williams 1785-6, John 
Goodridge 1787-89, John Baker 1811, Charles Portlock, William 
Perkins 1815, John Crook 1819-22, John Hague, Henry W. Holmes 
1824-30, W. Giles 1833-42, John Harvey 1842-4, John Edwards 1844-6, 
William Walters 1848-51, Alex. Birnie 1853, Fitzherbert Bugby 1854- 
63, John O’Dell 1865-70, W. H. McMechan 1870-2, Edward Walters 
1873-9, W. H. Harris 1879-96, Sim Hirst B.A., B.D. 1897-1900, W. T. 
Whitley M.A., LL.D. 1902-. 

Preston, Ashton-on-Ribble. Organize 1881, join 1884. 

Pastors: J. K. Scott 1881-2, J. T. Frost 1883-6, J. Easter 
1886-90, B. A. Evans 1891-7, A. G. Yeats 1898-01, W. H. Lewis 1902-9, 


J. B. Ashton 1902-12, W. J. Loader 1913-. 
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Preston, Carey. Organize 1901 in Pole Street and take place of 
former church in Association. 

Pastors: G. F. Aveline (Hon.) 1902, J. G. Thorpe 1906-7}, 
J. Wilkinson Whiteley 1910-2. 

Preston. From Leeming Street 1853, buy chapel in Pole Street 1854, 

received 1856, dissolve 1900. 

Offshoot. St. George’s Road 1879. 

Pastors: Richard Stanion 1857, R. Webb 1859-64, W. J. Stuart 
1866-72, H. Dunn 1874-7, W. J. Mathams 1878-80, G. Goodchild 
1880-90, C. H. Ryall 1892-5, A. Priter 1895-7. 

Preston, Great Avenham Street Strict and Particular. From 

Vauxhall 1861. 


Preston, Meadow Street Scotch. From Cannon Street, join Fisher- 
gate ? 


ROCHDALE, WEST STREET. 


Preston, Moor Lane. New Connexion organize and build 1875. 
Pastor. R. Roe 1875. 

Preston, Regent Street. Zoar separate from Vauxhall, but rejoin. 
Pastor aay Sameannvanl evil. 

Preston, St. George’s Road Tabernacle. From Pole Street 1877, 
build on Elcho Street 1881, join 1885. 
Pastors : John Snalam 1877-1902}, Joshua Noble (Hon.) 1902-. 

Preston. Vauxhall Road bought by the New Connexion 1825, received 
1826, erased 1841. 

Preston, Vauxhall Strict and Particular. From Blackburn Islington 
1834, use Cannon Street, buy Vauxhall. 
Offshoots. Zoar, which reunited, Great Avenham Street 1861. 
Pastors : McKenzie, Walsh. 

Radcliffe. Organized by G. M. Harvey 18830, join 1882, build Trinity on 
Church Street 1894-6. 
Pastors: G. M. Harvey 1880-8}, F. T. B. Westlake 1890-1, 

Isaac Watson 1892-. 
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Ramsbottom. Planted by Haslingden 1844, organized 1849, built 
Bolton Street 1862, school at Shuttleworth 1867, mission on 
Silver Street 1906. 

Pastors: Peter Prout 1852-6, R. Maden 1858-88}, James 
McCleery 1890-7, Edgar M. Andrews 1898-1901, W. T. Kershaw 1903-. 
Ramsey. A church before Douglas. 

Ravenglass. Organized 1833, build 1835, dissolved by 1846, proceeds. 
of sale to Association. 

Pastor: S. Blyth 1833. 

Rawtenstall. Organized 1872, school opened 1876, Kay Street 1901-2, 
classrooms 1912. 

Pastors: J. Jefferson 1872-90, W. Morgan 1891-4, J. H. 
McKeracher 1899-. 

Rhyl, Sussex Street English. Founded 1869, joined 1870, dropped 
out 1877, did not rejoin in 1912. 

Pastors: J. R. Jenkins 1872-6, W. E. Foote 1882, D. G. Lewis. 
1892, D. E. Johnston 1907, W. T. Burke 1911. 


Reddish. Mission from College church 1878 in Broadstone Road for 
a few years. 


ROCHDALE, DEEPLISH. 


Rochdale. Residents here in original Rossendale church. Local 
preaching 1756, separate 1773, build Town Meadows 1775, 
West Street 1833. ; 

Offshoots. Ogden 1783, Hope Street, 1808, Bury 1845, Cutgate 
1845, Drake Street 1845, Middleton 1863, Ebenezer 1866. 
Pastors: Abraham Greenwood 1775-80, John Dracup 1781-4, 

James Howarth 1785, Thomas Littlewood 1786-1817}, William Stephens 

1817-37, Benaiah Hoe 1837-8, W. F. Burchell 1839-60, John Horne 

1860, E. C. Pike B.A. 1861-6, Samuel Chapman 1867-70, T. Harwood 

Pattison D.D. 1871-5, Robert Lewis 1876-85, S. R. Aldridge B.A., LL.D. 

1885-8, W. J. Packer 1892-6, T. Woodhouse 1889-1908, R. C. Law 

1911-. 

Rochdale, Deeplish. Organize 1892 at Fishwick Street, to Milkstone 
Road, Deeplish 1899, join 1902. 
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Rochdale. Ebenezer formed from West Street 1867, buy lease of 
Water Street 1870, renovate 1881. Newbold from Hope Street 
1872, build on Milnrow Road 1875. Amalgamate in latter 
place 1887. 

Pastors (Ebenezer): Alfred Pickles 1869-80, D. O. Davies 
1883-7. (Newbold) James Hand 1874-6, Peter Parker 1879-83. 
(Milnrow Road) D. O. Davies 1887-. 

Rochdale, Harriott Street. Organized at Heywood and received into 
the New Connexion 1858. Chapel 1859, sold 1866. 

Pastors: John Batey 1858-60, Matthew W. Fox 1861-5. 
Rochdale, Hope Street, Hope Strict and Particular. Built 1810. 

Offshoot, Newbold. 

Pastors : Warburton, J. Kershaw, J. Eddison. 

Rochdale, Park Church. Mission from West Street organized at Drake 
Street 1863, join Association 1865, out of fellowship 1878-93. 
Pastors: A. Pitt 1863-73, W. Stokes 1875-7, D. Lewis 1878-89, 

R. H. Burrows 1890-3, S. H. Taylor 1893-6, Albert Law A.T.S. 1902-4, 

E. Smith 1905-10, E. Peake 1911-. 
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SABDEN 1910. 
Photo lent by the Church. 


Rostherne. See Knutsford. 

Royton, Bethesda. Founded 1775 in Cotton Street, move to Dogford 
and Rochdale Roads 1860, rebuild 1893, school enlarged 1911. 
Pastors: George Greenhough —1848, Thomas Suttle 1852-67, 

Thomas Butterworth 1874-87, William B. Suttle 1887-. 

‘Royton, Oldham Road. Started by King Street 1861, build 1865, 
organize 1875, join 1876, new buildings 1900. 

Pastors : Hyland Webster 1876- 9, (James Shepley), H. 

Plumbridge B.A., B.D. 1908-. 


Runcorn. ikee reported many Baptists here about 1660, Gastrell 
knew three families about 1713. The deed of a Particular 
Baptist chapel was enrolled 1847. 
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Runcorn, Bridge Street. Founded 1845, joined New Connexion, 
building sold and proceeds applied elsewhere. 

Rushton (just across the Dane, in Staffordshire). Burial-ground and 
use of farmhouse for preaching bequeathed to Baptists, burials 
from 1672 to 1780, preaching about 1825 by L. J. Abington of 
Hanley. See Urwick, Nonconformity in Cheshire, 157. 

Sabden. The Burys of Accrington built in 1796, church formed 1798, 
known as Pendle Hill in 1807, enlargement 1834, improvement 
1865, new building replace in 1910. 

Offshoot: A high Calvinist place about 1836 ? 

Pastors: Benjamin Dickenson 1798-1805, James Jackson 
1811-4, Benjamin Medlock 1817-20, George Brown 1820-2, John 
Edwards 1826, John Jones 1833-8}, J. P. Griffiths 1839-44, C. Kirtland 
1847-51, J. J. Owen 1852-4, H. Kitching 1856-8, J. Upton Davis 
1858-63, Joseph Patterson 1863-7, W. R. Skerry 1868-71, J. Norton 
1873-5, D. R. Hamilton 1876-80, J. Haslam Jones 1885-8, Ernest 
Mason 1892-3, A. H. West 1896-1905, J. Gwynne Thomas 1906- 

‘Saint Annes-on-Sea. Free Church services started 1875 and cease. 
Renewed on Baptist basis 1883, organize 1884, join 1885, build 
St. Andrew’s Road 1886, new 1910. 

Pastors: Edwin Brown 1884-94, J. W. Varley 1894-1906, 
P. B. Watson-Cowie M.A. 1909-. 


SALFORD 1837. SALFORD 1852. 
Blocks lent by F. A. Rees. 

Saint Helen’s, Boundary Road, Jubilee. Begun in Victoria Hall, 
organize on Cropper’s Hill and join 1885. 

Pastors: C. R. Green 1877-85, W. Arthur 1886, J. Cottam 
1887-92, Norman Macleod 1893-. 
Saint Helen’s, Hall Street, Central. From Park Koad 1888, build 

1889, join 1894, school 1904, enlarge church 1905. 

Pastor : W. Holroyd 1888-. 

Saint Helen’s, Park Road. Begin 1861, join Myrtle Street 1862, chapel 
built 1869 and organize semi-independently, worked with 
Earlestown till 1890. ; 

Pastors: F. J. Greening 1863-71, J. Harrison (Hon.) 1872-6, 
W. C. Taylor 1876-78, C. F. Aked 1888-90, R. W. Ayres 1891-4, S. 
Anderton 1900-7, C. Thomas 1908-. ; 

Saint Helen’s, Robins Lane, Welsh. Organize 1904. 

Sale, Ashton Lane. District Union started 1871, built Oakfield 
church, 1874, organize 1875, admitted as Ashton-on-Mersey 1878. 
Pastors: W. B. Vasey 1875-33, Carey Bonner 1884-95, A. M. 

Riddell 1896-1906, A. H. Coombs B.A. 1908-11. 
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Sale, Stanley Grove Strict and Particular. Offshoot of Baguley. 
Salford, Bury Street. Formed from Oldham Street 1855. 
Pastor: J. Gwinnell. ; 
Salford, Broughton Road, Zion. New Connexion. Organized 1850, 
dead 1858. ; 
Pastors: J. Garratt 1845-51, Dawson Burns 1851-3, Benjamin 
Wood 1853-5, G. Taylor. 


Salford, Ford Street, Particular Baptist, closed about 1857. 
Pastors: E. Samuels, J. Tant. 


Salford. School started by George Street 1837, organized 1840, 
chapel on Great George Street 1852, disbanded 1912. 
Offshoots. Pendleton 1873, Broughton 1880. 

Pastors: James Voller, Henry Dunckley B.A. 1848-55, Luke 
Bowen Brown 1856, S. Barton Brown B.A. 1859, J. L. Whitley M.A. 
1865-71, D. Rhys Jenkins 1873-9, James Seager 1880-90, J. J. 
Hargreaves 1893-1901, E. K. Everett 1902-4. ‘ 

Seacombe Welsh. Organize 1864. 

IPastOmen ome love moles 
Shore (express correction of printed histories, from the church records). 

Preaching by Dan Taylor about 1772, building 1777, church 

organized by 1781, received into the New Connexion 1794, 

graveyard 1810, school 1819, chapel enlarged 1853, manse and 

school 1860, chapel enlarged 1871, school enlarged 1874, join 

L. & C. Association 1892, new manse 1911. 

Offshoots: Lineholme 1816, Wellington Road 1845, Vale 1852. 

Pastors: (Dan Taylor 1772), W. Nicholson 1781, John Stansfield 
1785-8, J. Spencer 1792-18197, J. Midgley 1819-43, W. Robertshaw 
1844-52, Joseph Horsfall 1852-61, Thomas Gill 1862-7, James Maden 
junior 1868-75, J. K. Chappelle 1876-86, J. Haslam Jones 1888-92, 
T. D. Cameron 1893, J. F. Archer 1894-1903, R. A. Boothman 1906-. 


Southport. Organize 1861, Hoghton Street bought 1862. 
Pastors: A. M. Stalker 1861-73, L. Nuttall 1875-80, Samuel 
Vincent 1881-3, J. J. Fitch 1883-1911, T. E. Ruth 1911-. 


Southport, Mornington Road. 
Pastor: L. C. Hammond. 


Southport, Norwood Avenue. Founded 1909. 
Pastor: W. H. Lewis A.T.S. 1909-13. 


Southport, Princes Street Strict and Particular. 
Pastorenos beMokee: 


Southport, Scarisbrick New Road, Tabernacle. Organize 1887, join 
as “ Town Hall” 1890, resign 1891, build 1892, rejoin 1898. 
Pastors: Houston, H. A. B. Phillips 1889-95, T. L. Edwards 

1896-9, J. Rhys Davies 1899-, G. H. Matthews M.A. 1910-. 


Stalybridge. Organized 1806, received into New Connexion 1816, 
chapel bought 1817, move to Cross Street 1828, to Wakefield 
Road 1848, join 1892. 
Ofishoots: Gross Leech Street 1813, Ashton 1836, Stockport 
1838-56, Mossley 1879-94, Dukinfield 1904. 
Pastors: A. Barker 1806-14, W. Pickering 1816-9, R. Abbott 
1821-5, T. Smith 1826-43, J. Sutcliffe 1844-62, W. Evans 1864-71, 
E. K. Everett 1872-6, S. Skingle 1876-9, Charles Rushby 1881-. 


Stalybridge. Separate from Barker’s work 1813, join 1823, King 
Street chapel 1824, another 1832, schools 1836, Gross Leech Street. 
Pastors : Sharpe 1824-5, C. Morrell 1827-41, John Ash 1847-68, 

A. North 1869-74, Charles Evans 1874-6, H. C. Field 1879-83, Andrew 

Bowden 1886-99, E. Peake 1900-4. 
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Stockport. Organized 1838, buy Greek Street 1840, absorb New 
Connexion church 1856, build 1860, 1868-9, 1873, 1910. 
Pastors : Charles Baker 1839-45, J. Russell 1845-9, John Davis 

1849-52, James Martin B.A. 1853-5, Joseph Pywell 1856-96, W. H. 

Thomas 1896-. 


Stockport, Heaton Lane. Providence Strict and Particular built 
1817, forfeited to land-owner, cause extinct by 1860. 
Pastor in 1850: C. E. de Valmont. 

Stockport, High Street Strict and Particular. 


Stockport, Hillgate Hall. Separate from Manchester New Connexion 
on Oak Street 1836, received 1837, unite with Greek Street 1856, 
Pastor: J. Harrison 1840. 


Stoke-upon-Trent. Organized 1841, received 1842. Chapel on 
London Road 1854. 
Pastors: C. E. Pratt 1855-61, W. Taylor 1863- , W. March 
1867-79, Sim Hirst 1881-90, S. C. Alldridge 1891. 


Sunny Bank. Building on Coniston Water, representing the Torver 
church of 1678, now worked with Coniston. 


Sunnyside. Separate from Goodshaw 1847, refused admission to 
Association 1849, received 1852, North-Western Association 
1860-75, rejoin 1876. 

Pastors: A. Nichols 1847, B. Bowker 1873-85, J. H. Jenkins 

1886-92, A. Tildsley 1893-8, R. M. Hunter 1901-6, S. Anderson 1907-. 


Tarporley. Organized 1817, used old P.B. meeting-house at Brassey 
Green, received 1818, built Tarporley 1832, rebuilt 1866. 
Outposts. Brassey Green, Clotton, Tiverton, Utkinton. 
Pastors: Cornelius Gregory 1817-22+, David Gaythorp 1822-32, 

John Howarth 1832-4, Elam Stenson 1835-42, Michael Shore 1847-50, 

Henry Smith 1854-8}, J. B. Lockwood 1860-2, E. Bott 1864-9, R. F. 

Griffiths 1872-7, Isaac Parker 1877-83}., R. Rogers 1896-. 


Todmorden “ Johnsonian ”’ church. 
Pastor: King. 

Tottlebank. Founded 1669 as open membership, farm acquired 1681, 
founded the Association 1719, stronger Baptist life 1725. 
Offshoots. Ravenglass 1833, Dalton 1868, Barrow 1868, 

Ulverston 1871. 

Pastors: Gabriel Camelford 1669-81}, David Crosley 1696- 

1713 ?, Thomas Richardson 1714-22?, John Sedgfield 1725-65f, 

Joshua Kettilby 1765-70, Thomas Harbottle 1780-1824+, Thomas 

Frearson 1825-40}, Thomas Taylor 1841-1896}, John L. Wilson 1889-f, 

William Osborne 1896-. 

Tyldesley Welsh. Organize in Primrose Stteet 1879, build Shuttle 
Street 1893-4. 

Pastors : Jenkins Bury 1879, John Lloyd, Morlan Evans 1881, 

John Jones, John Lewis 1890-4, E. Pritchard 1906-. 


Ulpha. Branch of Tottlebank, before 1823. Sold 1893. 


Ulverston. Started at request of Tottlebank by Spurgeon 1870, 
organize 1871, join 1873, ally with Dalton 1901. 
Pastors: T. Lardner 1870-7, M. H. Whetnall 1877-80, J. G. 
Raws 1880-1, R. Scott 1883-6, W. Pilling 1887-93, R. L. Houston, 
1894-5, J. B. Brasted 1896, J. B. Anderson 1901-. 


Vale. Branched from Shore 1851, received into New Connexion 
1852, chapel and school opened 1853, manse 1860, enlargements 
1873, 1887, join L. & C. Association 1892, Yorkshire Association 
1912. 
Offshoot : Hurstwood 1867-76. 


‘ 
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Pastors: T. Horsfield 1855-61, R. Ingham 1862-6, J. Fletcher 
1868-70, W. Chapman 1872-9, W. J. Staynes 1880-2, W. Stone 1883-95, 
H. L. Staines 1899-1903, L. C. Hammond 1903-7, D. M. Davies B.A. 
1909-10, Ralph Holme A.T.S. 1912-. 

Warrington. A Society dating from 1803, in touch with the Countess 
of Huntingdon’s Connexion, reorganized 1851, hired Salem 
chapel on Golborne Street 1852, reorganized as Open Baptist 
1855 with approval of Home Mission, joined Association 1857, 
broke up 1863. 

Pastor: Henry Rowson. 

Warrington, Golborne Street. Baptists from 1855 church continued 
in the Masonic Hall, Sankey Street, organized 1869, built on 
Ryland Street, affiliated to Myrtle Street 1871, bought Salem 
1876, joined Association 1882, renovated 1883. 

Pastors: A. Harrison 1875-8, E. Moore 1881-9, D. W. Roberts. 
1892-4, J. T. Schofield 1896-1901, H. Dunnico 1902-6, R. E. Letheren. 
1908-10, H. Ogden 1911-. 


Barrist Churcn: King STREET Wican 


WIGAN, KING STREET, IN 1903. 
Block lent by the Church. 


Warrington, Legh Street. Ebenezer Strict and Particular, 1835. 


Waterbarn. § Irwell Terrace begins school 1836, builds school-house: 
ee, ne 1846-7, enlarges both 1853, separate 1857, recog- 
nized in Association 1858, retire to N.W. 1860, enl ises. 
1867-8, rejoin 1876. a one 
Pastors: George Taylor 1848-51, John Howe 1851-87, S. R 

Aldridge B.A., LL.B., 1888-94, Alfred Stock B.A., Babe 1897-1907, 

Alfred Dakin B.D., D.Th., 1910-. si 


Waterbarn. Particular Baptist School 1836. 
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Waterfoot. School started 1839, day-school 1851, church 1854, unite 

1856, N.W. 1860-75, rejoin 1876. 

_Pastors: Jonathan Hargreaves 1851-70}, J. T. Lane 1880-2, 
R. Wignall 1885-90, J. Young 1891-4, A. D. Garrow 1895-1911. 
West Leigh. See Atherton, Dangerous Corner. 
Whaley Bridge. Supplied largely from Derby. 
Wheelock Heath. Preaching in an old Presbyterian chapel from 1790, 

organize 1823, received 1845, new building 1860. 

Outpost: Brookhouse Green 1842. 

Pastors: (Thomas Pedley 1790-2, Cornelius Gregory 1792-1818, 
John Cooper 1818-24), David Gaythorp 1824-30, Richard Pedley 1830- 
71, Richard Kenney 1871-9, Richard Pedley II 1879-1904, Benjamin 


Bowker 1904-11, John Thomas 1911-. 


Whitehaven. Baptists reported at Egremont 1669, and a church 
there joined the Northern Association 1691. 

Pastors: John Garner ?, Christopher Hall 1753-60, John 
Huddleston 1760-6, John Knife 1768-72, John Wilson 1774, Thomas 
Harbottle 1775-7, John Bowser 1780-1, William Graham 1787-92, 
George Jamieson 1807-11, John Kitchen , Tunley in 1844. 

Widnes, Deacon Road. Work started as branch of Myrtle Street 
1872, buy Nelson Street 1873, new building 1890, join 1895. 
Pastors: J. Fairbank 1875-7, Colporteur Robins 1879-80, 

T. A. Carver 1881-3, R. Yeatman 1883-9, E. Lloyd Jones 1893-6, 

Alex. Harvey 1900-. 

Wigan. Organized by the first Bolton Church 1796, build on Lord 
Street 1803, Scarisbrick Street 1853, new school 1876. 
Offshoot, 1826, now King Street. 

Pastors : William Wrathall 1803-9, John Simmonds 1810-23, 
George Crook 1823-4, William Davies 1827, George Crook again 1828- 
35}, William Ellison 1840-53, Henry Vasey 1854-7, Caleb Jones 1859-63, 
H. Phillips 1864-6, Matthew Hudson 1867-84, F. G. Kemp 1886-97, 
O. R. Gibbon 1899-1901, Robert Black 1902-6, A. J. Newman 1907-12. 
Wigan. Separate from Scarisbrick Street 1826, organize and join 

1827, meeting in Commercial Hall, withdraw 1843-65, build 

King Street 1853, 1903. 

Pastors: B. Millard 1823-50}, W. Hayward, W. Drew 1867-71, 
R. Aitkenhead 1872-8, H. Hall 1879-82, A. F. Mills 1883-5, J. J. 
Berry 1887-90, D. P. Packer 1891-4, G. J. Cliff 1895, Noah 
Bosworth 1897-1907, Ambrose Lewis A.T.S. 1908-. 

Wigan. See Hindley, and Pemberton. 

Workington. Meetings from 1874, organize on Edkin Street ‘‘ 1879,” 
affiliate with Maryport and aided by Home Mission 1882, build 
1882, join as independent church 1888, school 1890-1. 

Pastors : Hugh Singleton 1882-94, J. H. Brooksbank 1894-1900, 
E. J. Woodall 1901-10, Robert Jones 1910-. 


INDEA 


PERSONS, PLACES, AND 


SUBJE@ES 


mentioned in the text, not in the appendixes. 


Names of Baptists 
Names of Pedobaptists 
Names of Places 
Topics . 


WIGAN, Col John. 
Camelford, Gabriel. 
WIGAN. 


Home Mission. 


* Picture piace for fas Work. 
t Picture lent by the B.M.S. 
§ Picture lent by the Church. 


ABBOTT : 188. 
Academies: 143, 
ACCRINGTON : 


185, 200, 215. 
130, 141, 145, 146, 185, 
yp 189, 200, 218, §261, 265, §274, 316. 
ACTON, Samue!: 121. 
ACWORTH, James : 
287. 
ADAMSON, Loe 
AGATE: 152. 
AITKEN, Peter: 155. 
AKED, 6. F.: 
ALCORN, John: 232. 
ALDERLEY EDGE: 59, 
ALDIS, John: 177, 288. 
ALDRIDGE, S. R.: 291. 
ALLISON, John: 177: 
226, 294, 296. 
ALLOSTOCK : 122. 
ALTHAM, Abraham : 
ALTHAM HALL: 94. 
ALTRINCHAM: 212, 242, 
AMERY, Hannah: 125. 
ANDERSON, Hugh: 164, 119. 
ANGUS, H.: 213. 
Annuity Fund: 290. 
ANSDELL: 248. 
ANSTIE family : 
Antinomianism : 
142, 154. 
Architecture: 255 ff. 
Ashton, Isaac: 71; James: 155. 
ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD: 247. 
ASHTON-ON-MERSEY : 222. 
ASHTON-ON-RIBBLE: 223 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE: 
Ashworth, Caleb: 143. 
ASHWORTH, James : 


ASHWO RTH, Richard : 
101 102. 

ASHWO RTH, Richard - 
10 


ASHWORTH, Mrs. : 
Association founded 
declining 105, 
divided 180, 
225, 239, 248. 
Associations : Crosley’s 
North-Western 215. 
ASTLEY BRIDGE: 198, 
ATKINSON, J. H.: 301. 
ATHERTON : 177, 188, §297. 
AUDLEM: 176, 232, 271. 


184 ff, *185, 216, 


240. 


Thomas: 124. 


William: 208, 


167. 


134. 
78, 83, 


89, 95, 102, 


160, 177. 
John : 


Tih, (ve, Oe, 


138, 141; 
92, 


177 Thomas : 
266. 

77, recast 

revived 135 
203, augmented 


90-93, 
141, 
PANSY, 


95, Northern 109, 
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BACUP: 74, 86, 88, 91, 101, 137, §168, 
174, 197, 218, 235, 266, 268. 

BAILEY, H. C.: 225. 

BAKER, John: 173; of Cairo: 315. 

BAMBER, John: 189. 


BAMFORD, Charles: 
135, 141, 170. 
BANGOR: 250. 
Baptism: 36, 87. 
Baptisms: 116, 133, 159, 173, 192, 
234, 255, §256. 
Baptist Evangelica! Society : 
Baptist Union: 287. 
Baptist World Alliance: 292. 
BARBER, Joseph : 192, 210. 
BARK ER, A.: 159; W.: 198. 
BARNOLDSWICK : 73, 76-80, 
SUL: 
BARRET, John: 
BARROW: 211. 
BASCHELIN, Gonrad: 302. 
BATEY, John: 234, 236. 
BATHGATE, W.: 221. 
BEARDSALL, F.: 161. 
BEDDOME, B.: 153. 
BELL, Nurse: 7304. 
BENNET, John: 103. 
BENNETT: 155. 
BENSON, Will. : 
BERRY, John: 166. 
BETTS, H. J.: 212. 
BIGLAND, Deacon : 
BIRCH, W.: 241. 
BIRCHCLIFF : 157. 
BIRKENHEAD: 
§263. 
BIRRELL, C. M. : 
BIRT, John: 300. 
BLACKBURN :: 130, 141, 
242, 248. 
BLACKPOOL : 202, 207, 
Blackwood’s catechism : 
BLAYNEY, John: 155. 
BLENKINSOP, Robert : 
117 


BLYTHE, Sam. : 
BOLLINGTON : 124, 232. 
BOLTON 162,0142) 174 228 ord 
BONNER, Carey : 291, 293, 296. 
BOOTH, George: 59. 

BOOTH, S. H.: 199, 208, 290, 295. 
BORDMAN, Tes 

BOWDEN, Sam. : 47, 59, 125. 


102, 116, 130, 132, 


233, 


216. 


89, 91, 
80-2. 


OT. 


LEO: 


§175, 189, 198 


224, 243, 248, 
42, 44, 
113; Samuel : 


119. 


INDEX. 


BOWDON : 212. 
BOWEN, J. L.: 248. 
BOWSER, John : 132, 118; S. W.: 291, 


BRADFORD, James: 191, 217. 

BRADFORD: 75, 70, 83-9, 102, 106, 149. 

BRAITHWAITE, George : 114, 94; W.: 

BRAMHALL: 210. 

BRASSEY GREEN: 124, 160, 232. 

BRIERCLIFFE: 198, 213. 

BRIERFIELD: 167. 

BRIGGS, Miss Nellie: 311. 

BRIGHT, Charles: 213. 

BROMSGROVE: 76, 78. 

BROUGHTON TOWER: 111, 116. 

BROWN, Aaron: 226, 297; Edwin: 224. 

BROWN, Hugh Stowell: *202, 208, 226, 
251, 291, 294, 300. 

BROWNE, W.: 59. 

BRUCE: 152. 

BUCK, James: 177. 

BUCKLEY =, 251. 

BUGBY, Fitzherkert: 198, *199, 202, 
241, 295. 

Building Fund: 174, 178, 183, 194, 208. 

BULL, John: 110. 

BURCHELL. Thomas: 301; W.F.: 185, 
2025207, 225, 294, 295, 301. 

BURFORD, Edward: 134, 146. 

Burial-grounds: Bacup 168, Brassey 
Green 124, 262, Fabius 61-4, 124, 
Goodshaw 130, 262, Great Warford 
59, Hill Cliff 46, 50, 57, Holcombe 
Hey 51, Mottram 59, Shore §159, 
Vale §235. 

BURNLEY : “118, 158, 177, 213, 234, 
237, 243, 265, 269, 272. 

BURNS, Dawson: 235. 

BURSLEM: 152, 169, 171, 192. 

BURY, Jas. and John: 146-9, 169. 

BURY: 47, 152, 189, 213, 217, 266. 

BUTTERWORTH family: 97, 98, *100, 
130. 


CAINE, W. S.: 226, 227, 289. 

CALDBECK: 110. 

Calico: 128, 130, 133, 204 ff. 

Camelford, Gabriel: 111, 114. 

CAMERON, Robert: 189. 

CAMERON, Mrs. G. R. R.: +304. 

CAREY, Mrs. Eustace: 240, 266, 302. 

CAREY, G.: 222. 

CARLISLE : 110; 118, 119, 225. 

CARMICHAEL, Robert: 163. 

CARTER, Charles: 7303. 

CATANAGCH, J. P.: 206. 

CEFN MAWR: 251. 

Censuses: 32, 178, 187, 194, 200, 195. 

Certificates of buildings for worship: 50, 
51, 52, 58, 60, 61, 62, 64, 73, 87, 103, 
115) 158% 176; 233: 

CEYLON : 

Chapels of Ease: 26, 47, 58, 69, 73, 113. 

CHEADLE HULME: 192, 232, 247. 

CHEETHAM, Isaac: 124. 

Cheshire, The Church in: 44-7. 

Cheshire Union: 229, 233. 

CHESTER: 46, 64, 125, 155, 165, 192, 
212, *259. 

Chetham, Humphrey: 31, 44. 

Chetham, John: 124. 

Chetham’s College: 21, 41, 44. 

CHINA: 

CHOWBENT : 177, 188. 

CHRISTOPHERSON, Jehn: 92. 

CHRISTIAN, Thomas: 60. 

CHURCH: 213, *258. 

Circular Letters: 134, 139, 142, 170, 172, 
180, 183, 185, 193, 201, 208, 243, 
277-8, 281, 303, 317-323. 

CLAYTON- LE-MOORS: 242, §331. 

CLEGG, Edmund: 151; W.: 177. 

CLITHEROE: 71, 243. 
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See 71-99, especially 88, 


cLow BRIDGE : 234, 
pena George: 111, 112, 116; James: 
125. 


COCKERMOUTH: 109-110. 
COCKSHOTT, Caleb: 92. 
COCKSON, Henry: 49. 
COLCROFT, W.: 174. 

COLE, J. W.: 225. 

Colleges: 138, 145. 

COLLINS, J.: 119. 

COLNE: 130, 141, 198, 211, 266. 
Colporteurs : 229, 

COLTHERD, Richard: 116, 118. 
COLWYN BAY: 250. 
COMERFORD, W. E.: +312. 
Communion: 93, 193, 217. 
Communion table and plate: *111. 
CONGLETON: 47, 176, 192, 231. 
CONGO: 304. 

CONISTON : 190. 

Conventicie Acts: 29, 30, 58, 46, 111, 70. 
Conversion : 275. 

COOK, J. L.: +306. 

COOK, Miss Lilla: 310. 

COOPER, John: 160. 

COPPIN, Miss : é 

CORDON, Henry: 221, 232. 
Cousins : 250. 

Covenant: 116. 

COWARD, H.: 297. 

COWLING HILL: 96, 101, 130, 141. 
COYTE, W.: 142. 

CRABTREE, W.: 117, 132, 139. 
CREWE: 199, 206, 233. 

CROOK, John: 173. 

CROOME, C.G.: 293. 

GROSLEY, David: 65, 71 99, 114. 
CROSSLEY, Joseph: 131. 
CUMBERLAND: *108. 
CUTGATE,: 271. 


DALTON: 211, 225, 

DANA, T. R.: 293. 

DARBY, R. D.: 302. 

DARWEN : 198. 

DAVENHAM: 123. 

DAVENPORT, James (not Jonn): 62; 
Peter: 63. 

DAVIES, David: 218; D. O.: 223; 
Richard: 155. 

DAVIS, Benjamin: 134, 141. 

DAWSON, Thomas: 197. 


_Day Schools: 97, 133, 135, 137 143-7, 


185, 188, 189, 193, 197, 200, 208, 
209, 215, 228 254, 265 ff, 274. 

DEADWEN CLOUGH: 70. 

DEAN, George: 159, 265. 

DENNYSON, W.: 115. 

DISUEY 77242; 

DONALDSON, James: 170. 

DOUGLAS: 243, §245. 

DOWSON, Henry: *216, 280, 291; T.: 
302. 

DRACUP, John: 132, 150 

Dunbabin, Daniel: 44, 57. 

DUNBAR, W.: 212. 

DUNCKLEY, H.: 295. 

DUNNETT, G.: 224. 

DYER, F. W.: 174; W.: 175. 


EARLESTOWN: 241. 

East Lancashire Union: 205, 212, 215. 

EATON family: 59-61. 

ECCLES: 177, 188. 

EDGESIDE: 234. 

Education for Ministry: 142 ff, 200; by 
the State: 200, 227, 283. Sce also 
Academies, Colleges, Day Schools, 
Sunday Schools. 

EDWARDS, Dr. E. H.: +316; Mrs. : 


*301. 
EDWARDS, John: 200. 
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EGREMONT, Cheshire: 211. 
EGREMONT, Cumberland: 113. 
ELLATSON, Cant. Jeffrey: 43. 
ELLISON, James and John: 94, 95. 
ELLISON, John: 7303. 

ENGLISH, Rickard: 110. 
Evangelical Friends: 232, 345. 
EWING, J. A.: 7311. 

EXELL, F. G.: +305. 


FABIUS family : §61-4. 

FAIRCLOUGH: 311. 

FAJRHAVEN: 164. 

FAWCETT, John: 106-7, 126, 132, 135, 
142, 147, 155, *298. 

FELL, Gabriel: 114, 116. 

FERNIE, David: 117, 163. 

FISHER, Moses: 173, 176, *181, 276; 
W.: 198. 

FISK, EOE. (221: G. Wi: 7312: 

FLEMING, Dr. W.: 7313. 

FLEMMING, Robert: 110. 

FODEN, W.: 232. 

Foreign Missions: 18 ff, 142, 146, 167, 
171, 189, 237, 240, 250, 276, 288, 
299 ff. 

FORT, Richard: 130. 

FOSTER, G. F.: *184, 193, 212; Thos: 


FOULDS, Richard: 158. 

Fox, George: 46, 49, 109, 110. 

FRAME, W. B. and Mrs.: +305. 

FRASER, W.: 199. 

FREARSON, R. S.: 213; Thos.: 119, 
190. 

Friars: 21-5. 

FRODSHAM: 224. 

FURNESS, John: 226. 

FURNESS: *108. 


GADSBY, William: 148, 153, 175. 

GALE, J. T.: 198. 

GAMBLE, Dr. and Mrs.: 304. 

GAMBLESIDE: 234. 

GARNER, Isaac and John: 117. 

GARSTON: 241. 

Gastrell’s Notitia: 62, 122, 123, 124, 125, 

GATHORNE, Edward: 42-5, 49, 50. 

GATHORPE, David: 161, 176. 

General Baptists: 122, 236. See New 
Connexion. 

GIBBS, George: 189, 302. 

Gifted Brethren: 78 ff. 

GILBENT: 192, 232. 

GILES, William: 177, *186, 192. 

GILES, William, junior: 177, 188. 

GLADWELL, Elijah: 234. 

Glas, John: 163. 

GLOSSOP : 59. 

GODSON: 251. 

GODWIN, Benjamin: 287, 288, 294. 

GOLBORNE: 241. 

GOODRIDGE, John: 141, 152, 173. 

GOODSHAW : 129, 197, 203, *254, 272. 

Goodshaw Chapel: 26, 27, 71-3, 96, 102. 

GOODSHAWFOLD : 176, 

GRAHAM, William: 118. 

GRANT, Mrs.: 311. 

GRAY, Charles: 175. 

GREAT BROUGHTON : 109, 113-9, 190, 
225. 

GREAT HARWOOD: 248. 

GREAT WARFORD: 59-66, *62, 104, 
151, 191. 
GREEN, €. R.: 64; John: 122 

195, 207. 
GREENHOLME: 116. 
GREENHOUGH : 133, 
GREENING, A. E.: * Bala é 
GREENWOOD, Ab.: 145, 132, 299; 
Thos. : 91, 94, 95. 
GREGORY, Cornelius: 160. 
GREGSON, John: 302. 
GRIERSON, J. L.: 251. 


; $. G.: 


GRIFFITHS, David: 185, 201. 
GROES: 251. 

GROVE LANE: 192, 232. 
GRUNDY, Edmund: 265. 

GRUNDY, R. J.: +310, Mrs.: *310. 


HAGGATE: 165, *166. 

HAIGH: 46, 58. 

HALIFAX: 135, 141. 

HALL, Chr.: 117; Rich.: 266; Row- 
land: 58; Sam.: 135, 

HAMILTON, John: 198. 

HAND, Guthbert: 58. 

HANKINSON, W. D.: 1302. 

HANLEY: 152. 

HARBOTTLE, Joseph: 10, 185-9, *187, 
201, 213,294: Thos.: 116, 418; 
190; Thos., junior: 177. 

HARDCASTLE, Thos.: 92. 

HARGREAVES, George: 71, 80, 81; 
James: 132, 133, 169; John: 80-2, 
92; Jonathan. 197. 

HARLOW, J. C.: *314. 

HARMER, Joshua: 152. 

HARPER, Alex.: 154; W.: 116. 

HARRISON, A.: 224. 

HARTLEY, James: 102, 118, 131; John: 
80-2 


HARVEY, G. M.: 223; Joseph: 189, 
218) (223: 

HASLER, Frank: *308. 

HASLINGDEN: 170, 189, 202, 266, 
$335. 

HASLINGTON : 233. 

HASLOP, Hugh and Maria: 58. 

HATCH, Samuel: 155. 

HAWKES, A. E.: 59, 61, 63; -S.: 221. 

HAWKSHEAD HILL: *114, 190. 

HAYES, John: 64, 66. 

HEAP, W.: 81, 82, 88. 

HEPTONSTALL: 65, 71, 88-91, 94, 95, 
132. 

HEYWOOD : 177, 236. 

HEYWORTH, Richard: 103. 

High Commissions : 27-9. 

HIGSON, John: 175. 

HILL CLIFF: 45-7, 57-67, 154, 191, 191, 
224. ; 

HINDLE, John: 145, 141, 148, 152. 

HIRST, John: 131, $137. 

HOLDEN, Adam: 74, 75, 80, 88: Adam, 
junior: 102, 180; Edmund; 102, 
131; John: 75; Richard: 75, 77, 
80, 81, 88. 

HOLFORD family: 123. 

HOLLAND, Thomas: 45. 

HOLROYD, W.: 241. 

HOLT, Thomas: 151, 191. 

HOLYHEAD: §249, §277. 

Home Missions : 21-5, 169, 177, 183, 188, 
190; 199, 212, 231; 287, 294. 

HOPE family: 169. 

HORTON Academy: *149, 201. 

HORWICH: 223. 

HOWARTH, Henry: 152; James: 80-2, 
87; John: 161; Samuel: 197. 

HOWE, John: 197. 

HOWELLS, G.: 213. 

HOYLE, John: 74, 75, 88. 

HUDDLESTON, John: 118. 

HUDSON, John: 166. 

HUGHES, James: 212. 

HULME, Thos.: 176, 192. 

HUNTER, John: 110; Rowland: 152, 

HURSTWOOD: 235. 

eee: Arthur: 60: Jacob: 118; 


ee 116s : 
HYDE Robert: 141. 
HYDE: 212. 
HYNES, W.: +305. 
INDIA: 


INSKIP : 173, 266, *337, ‘ 
ISLE OF MAN: 243, 
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Itinerant Society: 169, 177, 183. 


Jachin and Boaz: 89. 

JACKSON, Alverey: 91, 92,95; Joshua: 
192; Nurse: 7304; W.: 153. 

JAMAICA: 281, 284, 301. 

JAMIESON, Geo.: 118; J. A.: 241. 

JEFFERSON, Joseph: 213. 

JEFFERY, John: +300. 

JENKINS, D.: 222. 

JOHNSON, John: 59,65; another: 221. 

JOHNSON, John: 65, 109, 118, *123, 
131, 151. 

Johnsonian Baptists: 210. 

Jollie, Thomas: 47, 70, 94: Timethy : 
144 


JONES, C. H.: 300; Dan: 222; Dr. 
E. R.: +306; John: 41-5, 49; L. 
Bevan: +209; Major: 60. 

JULIAN, R. M.: 293. 


KAY, James: 119; Rebert: 265, 

KEACH, Benjamin: 32. 

‘KELLY, Charles: 153. 

KELSALL, Henry: 200, 211, 296. 

KEMP, G. T.: *182, 212. 

KENDAL: 119. 

KENNEY, Richard: 161. 

KENWORTHY, Ab.: 191: James: : 
Samuel: 224. 

KERSHAW, John: *220, 222. 

KETTILBY, Joshua: 116. 

KEYTE, J. C.: 4315. 

KIGHTLY, J.: 198. 

KIMBER, Isaac: 122. 

KING, W. H.: 208. 

KINGSLEY: 125. 

Kippax, Jonn. 69, 170. 

KIRKBRIDE, David: 190, 225. 

KIRKBY IRELETH: 189. 

KIRKLAND, Miss A. 0.: 313. 

KITCHEN, John: 119. 

KMIPE, John: 118. 

‘KNOTT, Harold: 292; Oliver: 7 128: 

KNUTSFORD: 123, 192, 193. 


Lancashire maps: *at end, and *87. 

LANCASTER: 164, 207, §338. 

LARDNER, T.: 20. 

‘Larkham family: 108. 

LATCHFORD: 191, 218. 

LAW, J.: 302. 

Lawrence, Samuel: 121. 

Lay Preaching: 78 ff, 228, 241. 

Laving on of hands 32, 93, 123. 

LEE, Thomas: 161. 

LEEDS, John: 50. 

LEES, W.: 233. 

LEESE, Joseph: 226, 300. 

LEIGH, William: 64. 

VE IGE 5207, 213. 

LEWIS, Miss A. M.: *314; E.: 241; 
Robert : 222, 226, 291, 296. 

LEYLAND: 82. 

Libraries: *201, 267, 277, 279. 

Licences; 50; 58; 59,°70, E11, 144. 
Certificates of meeting-houses can he 
claimed as of right, and are not 
licences. 

LICHFIELD: 74. 

LIEVESLEY, John: 65, 135, 152. 

LINEHOLME:: 159, 266, 270. 

LISCARD: 224. 

LISTER, James: 155, 178, 193, 277, 278, 
294, 300. 

LITTLEBOROUGH: 212. 

(LITTLEHALES, Robert: 213, 225, 296. 

LICE LEIGH 191 218: 

LITTLEWOOD, James: 183, 271, 294, 


297. 

LITTLEWOOD, Thomas: 134, 141, 148, 
152, 169, *294. 

LITTLEWOOD, William: 294. 


LIVERPOOL: 46, 47, 60-6, 155, 165, 
176, 187, 200, 206, 211, 221, 239, 
247, §61, §63, §64, §154, *206, §210, 
§260, $263, §342. 

LLANDUDNO: 250. 

LEANGOLLEN : 251.' 

LLEWELLYN, W.S.: 212. 

LLOYD, Enoch: 191. 

LOCKHART, W. P.: 211, §238. 

LODGE BRYMBO: 251. 

LONGTON : 231. 

LORD, Alex: 88; Henry: 96, 102, 118, 
130; James: 74, 77, 81; John: 
75, 102; Lawrence: 75, 75, 77, 
*80, 81; Simeon: 88; Thos.: 271. 

Lord’s Supper: 76, 79, 93, 217, 244. 

LOSTOCK GRALAM :. 122, 

LOVE CLOUGH: 96, 101. 

LOWE, Thomas: 58. 

LUMB: 101, 103, 129, 176. 

LYDGATE: 159. 

LYDIATT, Thos.: 240. 

LYMM: 191. 

LYTHAM: 164, 


MACALPINE, Mrs. C. S.: 242; Sir 
George : , 292. 301. 

MacGOWAR, John: 66. 

MacGREGOR, Duncan: 210. 

McHARDY, R. S.: 315. 

MACKAY, Jehn: 301. 

MACLAREN, Alexander: 201, 203, 226, 
288, 292, 300. 

MacLEAN, Archibald: 164. 

MacLEOD, Miss J. W.: 316. 

McMECHAN, W. H.: *302. 

MacNAT, dames: 225. 

MACCLESFIELD: 161. 

MACKEY, H. Q.: 239. 

MADDOCKS, John: 44; Lydia: 122; 
Roger: 144. 

MADELEY, Frank: *312. 

MADEN, James: 234; Jehn: 170, 176, 
203. 

Magazines: 158, 180, 215. 

MANCHESTER: *6, 24, 49-54, 148, 
151-4, 165, 177, 192, 200, 206, 210, 
212, 217, *219, 222, 93%, 235, 236, 
241, §242, §252, 316, *346. 

MARSH, David: 212, 225, 278, 281, 295. 

MARSHALL, John: 92, 94; Principal 


0. Tan 202. 
MARYPORT: 119, 164, 225, *262, 270, 
276. 


MATTHEWS, J.: 221. 

MEADOWCROFT, Captain: 57. 

MEDLEY, Samuel: 120, 135, *136, 139, 
141, 154, 188. 

MEDLEY, Prof. W.: 207. 

MIDDLETON: 205. 

MILLER, James: 131, 141, 173. 

MILLGATE : 223, 268. 

MILLINGTON : 66, 124, 151. 

MILLMAN, O. J. and Mis. : 310. 

MILLOM: 225, *348. 

MILLS HILL: 198. 

MILTON, John and Elizabeth: 121. 

MILTON: 218,-*236. 

Ministerial training: 21 

Ministers’ occupations : apothecaries: 58, 
61, 65; baker: 66; calico printer: 
146-7; clerk: 65; farmers: 160, 
217; farm labourers: 52, 58, 101, 
131; merchants: 64, 125, 211; 
mill operative: 159:  pin-maker: 
52; printer; 135: schoolmasters: 
133, 187, 145, Sc.; silk trader: 151; 
solclicrs: . 41, 65; tailor: 154; 
tobacconist : 63. 

Minutes of Associations: 158, 172. 

Minutes of Churches: *80, *112. 

MITSHELL, George: 197; James: 177. 

MITCHELL, William: 71-89, *80, *84, 
114. 


on 
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Moderators: 211, 241, 244, 247, 317, Presentments: 60, 98. 

$24, , PRESTON : 133, 138, 152. 161, 164, 173, 
MOLD: -251. 198, 202, 223, 236, *255, 271. 
Monasteries: 20-25. PRICE, Paul: 192. 
MOORE, John: 81, 82, 93. PRICHARD family: 250. 
MORECAMBE: 224. Priests : 22-8, 33-6. " 
MORGAN, J. 8.: 293. Primitive Church Magazine: 215. 
MORRIS, W.: 45, 49. Printing: 134, 139. 
MOSSLEY : 236. PRCCTER, W.: 164. 
MOTHERSHEAD, Margaret: 59. Prosecutions: 71. 
MOTTRAM ST. ANDREW : 59, 66. PROUT, Peter: 197, 202. 
MOULD, John: 152. Pulpits: 101, 159, 256. 
MOUNSEY, Edward: 226, *227, 250. PULSFORD, T.: 119. 
MUDD, W.: 315. ‘ PYCROFT family: 50, *51. 
MURPHY Miss Ethel: 310. PYNE, John: 122, 135. e 
MURSELL, Arthur: 291. PYWELL, Joseph: 294, *295. 


MYERS, U.: 213. 
RADCLIFFE: §223. 


NANTMAWR: 251. RAMSBOTTOM : 189, 197, 203. 
NANTWICH: 121, 125, 160, 232. RAVENGLASS : 119. 
NELSON : 167, 213, 253, §279. RAW, J. D. and Mrs.: *309. 
NEW BRIGHT ‘ON : : 248, RAWDEN : 64, 89, 91. 
NEW c LOULY UNDER-LYME: 192, Rawdon College: *201. 
RAWLINGS, T. E.: 232. 
NEWCOMEN, Thomas: 128. RAWLINSON, W.: 111. 
New Connexion: 3, 157, 161, 229-237. RAWTENSTALL: 213. 
NICHOLS A.: 197. RAYMOND, John: 250. 
MICKSOM, Master: 60. Readers: 72. 
NIXON, W.: 110. REED, James: 110. 
NOBLE, Daniel- 144. REES, F. A.: 54, 241, 355. 
NORLEY: 2138. Registrations : 179, and see Certificates. 
Northern Association: 111-9, 190. REID, Miss A.: 311. 
Northern Education Society ; 144, 147. Religious Equality : 282. 
North Wales English Union: 3, 248. REYNOLDSON : 210. 
North Western Association : 3, 203, 215-9. RHYL: 211, 250. 
NORTHWICH : 103, 192. RICHARDS, N.: 205; R.: 221. 
NOWELL, Abraham: 165. RICHARDSON, T. : 91, 92, 116. 
NUTTALL, Andrew: 189; John: 103, RILANCE, John : 62. 
130, 265. RINGSROW : 176. 0 
TS, F. H.: 294, *296. 
OAKENSHAW : 96, 101, *103, 130, 176. age T.: +308; C.: 223; J.E.: 
OGDEN : 132, §273. 301; R. H.: 206, 208. 
OLD COLWYN: 250. ROBERTSON, P. A.: 224. 
OLDHAM : 173, 188, 205 223, 268, §250. ROBINSON, Timothy : 80-2. 
OLDRING, G. W.: 213. ROCHDALE: 88, 132, 148, 205, 218, 
ONSTON : 218. 299 997. 236, 256. 2715 B16, ss525 
Organisation : 212, 244, 294 f, 303, §353. : : 
Organs: 256. ROSCOE : 192. 
ORISSA : 310. ROSSENDALE : 69-102, *80, *84. 
OSBORNE : 119. ROSTHERNE : 47. 
OSWALDPTWISTLE: 189, 202, 264, 271. ROWE, P. P.: 205. 
ti ween : 66, 135: John, junior: ROWSON, Henry: 199. 
ro) “ N: 206, 223, 268. 
OULTON : 117. BO cna yan a 
OVEREND, F. : 69, 85, 97, 137, 297. RUSHTON, W. : 300. 
OWEN, W. : 241. RUSTON family : 117, 118. 
PACKER, Col. W.: 39, 43. SABDEN : 134, 146, §354. 
PADIHAM: 198, 224. ST. ANNES: 224. 
PAIGE, Henry: 155. ST. HELENS: 224, 241. 
PALMER, Henry and Thomas: 117. SALE, John: 302. 
PARK, J. C.: 198. SALE 3322.25 
PARKER, John - 136. SALFORD : 52, 235, §355 
Pastoral duties ; 79, 93, 269, Sandeman, Robert: 163. 
PATRICROFT: 177. SANDYS, Miles: 116. 
PAYNE, Henry: *313. SAUNDERS, Samuel: 300; W. R.: 250. 
PEDLEY family: 124, 16), 232. SAVILLE, A. A.: 225. 
PENDLE: 71, 147. SAWREY, Col. Roger : 45, 110-6, *194. 
PERKINS, W.: 173. SCHOLEFIELD, J. W.: 297. 
PHILLIPS, Henry: 122. Scotch Baptists: 118, 163-7, 198, 
PICCOP, Joseph : 96, 101-4, 131, 151, : SCROGGS: 189. 
PICKERING, W.: 160. SEASOME, Raiph: 64. 92. 
Pickops, John : 70. Secreiaries : 171, 207, 212, 244, 290-6 
PIGOTT, Mrs. : *301. SEDGFIELD, John: 64, 92, 116. 
PILLING, Charles : 81 ; S& and W.; 224. SENIER, Timothy: 173. 
Pioneer Mission; 239, Separatism : 37. 
PITT, J. - 205. SEPHTON, George: 117. 
Pleasure towns: 224, 248. SHARP, John: 152. 
PONKEY: 251 SHAW, John: 164; John: 225. 
POPE, Henry.: 169. SHEPHERD, G.: 223. 
PORTLOCK, Charles: 173. SHORE: 158, *159. 
POSTLETHWAITE : 115. SHORROCK. A.G.: +315. 
POYNTON ; 242. SHUKER, W.: 176. 


Presbyterianism : 30, 74, 132, 138, 144. SILVEY family: 303. 


INDEX. 


SIM, W.: 165. 

SIMPSON, Miss A.: 313; John: 313. 

SIMSON, Samuel: 64, 125, 155. 

Singing enjoined ; 93. 

SINGLETON, Hugh: 225. 

SLATER, Daniel: 77-80, 82, 89. 

SLEE, Daniel and Isaac: 118. 

SMITH: 160; F. W.: 198; Kenred: 
7306; Samuel: 191; Mrs. Sutton: 
*312; W. F.: 213; Wilttiam: 165. 

SNAPE, Ald. : 226. 

Social evils : 284. 

SOUTHPORT: 207, 224, 248. 

SPENCER, Lawrence: 278. 

STALKER, A. M.: 207. 

STALYBRIDGE: 159, 160, 176, *264. 

STANION, Richard: 206. 


State legislation: 25-31, 34, 138, 145 
169, 174, 179, 200, 208, 281 ff. 
STEADMAN, William: 148, 169, 171, 
*172, 176, 178, 216, 287, 294. 

STENSON, Elam: 161. 

STEPHEN, D. R.: 193. 

STEPHENS, W.: 153. 

STEVENSON, Hugh: 297. 

STOCKPORT: W5i, 161, 192, 234, *272, 
273. 

STOKE: 231, 

STOKES, William: 220. 

STRETFORD: §242. 

STREULI, Arnold: 301. 

Strict Baptist Society: 215. 

Strict and Particular Baptists: 174 
324 ff. 

Strict Communion: 93, 217. 

STUTTERD, John: 141. 

Sunday Schools: 145, 209, 228, 265 ff. 

SUNNY BANK: 190. 

SUNNYSIDE : 197. 

Sustentation Fund: 208, 288, 289. 

SUTCLIFFE, John: 136, 142, 145, 146, 
299. 

SUTCLIFFE, John: 159. 

SUTTLE, T. and W.: 133. 

SUTTON-IN-CRAVEN : 89, 91, 141. 

SWAYNSON, John: 114. 

SWIFT, Evan: 60. 

SWINTON, John: 191, 217. 


TARPORLEY : 124, 232, *234. 

TATLER, John: 192, 231. 

TATOP farm ; 94, §97. 

TAYLOR, A. B.: 246; Dan: 136, 145, 
*156-9; George: 197; James: 
159; John: 66, 151, 155; Thomas: 
190; William: *271. 

TEMPEST, John: 60. 

THOMAS, Miss: 251; D.: 225; Hector 
V.: 244, 296, &c., &c.; Johm: 241 ; 
John: 301. 

THOMPSON, C.: 193; John: 191, 217; 
Thomas: 171. 

THOMSON, Malcolm: 221. 

THURSFIELD, James: 176, 233, 271. 

TIFFIN, William: 117. 

Titles: 20, 24, 25. 

TODD, Simpson: 205, 207, 218. 

TOMASON, Thomas: 66, 124, 151. 

Tombstones : Amery: 125; H. B.: 59; 
Cawley: 124; Crosley: 98; Cross- 
ley: 131; §Fabins: 61, 63-4; 


? 


Falkner: 66; Heslop: 58; Lowe: 


58; *Pycroft: 50,51; Slater: 82; 

Wainwright: 124; Winterbottom : 

52; Wood: 64; Worthington: 51. 
TOMLINSON : 58. 

TORVER: 113-9, 190. 
TOTTLEBANK: 64, 77, 85, 87, 90, 
*10, F112, 114, *115, 141, 189. 
TOWNEND, George : 145 ; James: 77- 


82, 
TOWERS, ‘William: 115. 
TRICKETT : 119. 
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Trust Deeds: Bacup: 75, 102; Clough- 
fold: 88; Goodshaw: 26; Hepton- 
stall: 88; Hill Cliff: 46, 57, 154; 
Manchester : Isa Tottlebank : 
189 ; Warford: 192; and 324 ff. 

TUNSTEAD: 74. 

TURNER, Francis: 59, 61, 63, 64, 94; 
James: 102, 131 ; ‘John: 64. 

Twentieth Century Fund: 292. 


ULPHA : 189, 191. 
ULVERSTON: 113, 116, 213. 
UNDERHILL, John: 153. 
Uniformity Acts: 26, 27, 72. 
URQUHART, Thomas: 297. 
Uttley: 102. 


VALE: *235, 
VASEY, Thomas: 213; W.B. 222, 


WADE, W.: 133. 

WAGNELL, H. C.: 241. 

WAINWRIGHT, George : sed) John : 
124; Thomas: 66, 151, 

WALKER, George and Jameee 588. 

WALLEY “family : 124, 137, 152, 160. 

WARBURTON, E. W. Houle 

WARD, John: 113; William : 146, 

WARE, Joseph : 116. 

Warhurst, Caleb: 52. 

WARFORD : 

WARRINGTON : 44-7, 57, 60, 94, 154, 
191, 199, 224. 

WATERBARN : 197. 

WATERFOOT : 197. 

WEBB, James: 216, 288. 

WEBSTER, Ab.: 133, 155; Hyland: 
205. 

WELSH: 155, 211, 225, 248. 

Wesley, John: 104-7, 127. 

WHARTON, Michael: 118. 

WHEELOCK HEATH: 124, 160, 232. 

WHEELWRIGHT, John: 110. 

WHITAKER, John: 75; 
212; Miles: 92. 

WHITE, Joseph: 224. 

Whitefield, George: 127. 

WHITEHAVEN : 117-9, 225. 

WHITEHEAD, John and Mrs. : +306. 

WHITLEY, J. L.: 208, 295. 

WICKE, John: 144. 

WIDNES : §240, 266, 302. 

WIGAN, Colonel John: 41-7. 

WIGAN: 142, 176, 188, 206, 266, 267 
271, §358. 

WILEMAN, H.: 231. 

WILFORD, E. E.: +307. 

WILKINSON, Henry: 77, 82, 91, 92; 
John: 109; Stephen: 130. 

WILLIAMS, Charles: 195, 202, 215, 225, 
237, 281, *282, 288, 291, 296, 300, 
30 Bs 

WILLIAMS, Daniel: 134; G.N.: 241; 
Wee 22° Thos. : 133. 

WILLIAMSON, H. R.: 7314; Mirs.: 
*314; John: 301. 

WILSON, John: 91, 92,116; John: 118 
Susanne: 189. 

WINTERBOTHAM, James: 46, 52, 58, 
101, 131, 151. 

WOLFENDEN, James: 88. 

WOLFENDEN: 75. 

WOOD, J. H.: 198; John: 64; Joshua: 
141, 151. 

WORKINGTON: 225. 

WORRALL, John: 175. 

WORSTHORNE : 158. 

WORTHINGTON, Roger: 51. 

WRATHALL, W.: 142. 

WYLIE, D. S.: 165. 


Lawrence : 


2 


YEATES, James: 176. 
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